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CHAPTER XIII. 
1851—1856. 


ORMAN MACLEOD was inducted minister of 

the Barony parish, Glasgow, in July, 1851; 

and on the 11th of August in the same year was 

married to Catherine Ann Mackintosh, daughter of 

the late William Mackintosh, Esq., of Geddes, and 
sister of his dearest friend, John Mackintosh. 

He first lived in Woodlands Terrace, then at the 
western extremity of the city. The house stood 
high, and commanded a wide prospect from its upper 
windows. The valley of the Clyde lay in front, and 
over the intervening roofs and chimney-stacks his 
eye rested with delight on the taper masts of ships 
crowded along the quays. Farther away, and beyond 
the smoke of the city, rose the range of the Cathkin 
Hills, and Hurlet Neb, and the ‘Braes of Gleniffer,’ 
their slopes flecked by sun and shadow. From the 
back windows there was a glorious view of the familiar 
steeps of Campsie Fell. The glow of sunrise or of 
sunset on these steeps was such a delight to him that 
often, when he had guests, he made them follow him 
up-stairs, to share his own enjoyment of the scene. 

The stir and bustle of the commercial capital of 
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Scotland were thoroughly congenial to him. He 
loved Glasgow, and rejoiced in the practical sense, 
the enterprise, and generosity which characterised its 
kindly citizens. The very noise of its busy streets 
was pleasant to his ears. His friends remember 
how he used to describe himself sitting in his study, 
in the quiet of the winter morning, and knowing 
that six o’clock had struck by hearing, far down 
below him in the Valley of the Clyde, the dhud of a 
great steam-hammer, to which a thousand hammers, 
ringing on a thousand anvils, at once replied, telling 
that the city had awakened to another day of labour. 

It was his habit to rise very early, and, after giving 
the first hours to devotion, he wrote or studied till 
breakfast time, The forenoon was chiefly employed 
receiving persons calling on business of every con- 
ceivable description, and the afternoon was occupied 
with parochial visitation, and other public duties. 
‘When it was possible, he reserved an hour during 
the evening for the enjoyment of music or for 
reading aloud. Every Saturday he took the only 
walk of the week which had no object but enjoyment. 
The first part of this walk usually brought him to 
John Macleod Campbell’s house, which was two miles 
out of town, and, with him es his companion, it was 
continued into the country. But in whatever direc- 
tion he went the day seldom ended without his visiting 
the Broomielaw, where, for a while, he would wander 
with delight among the ships and sailors, criticising 
hulls and rigging, and looking with boyish wonder 
at the strange cargoes that were being discharged 
from the foreign traders, 
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Few contrasts can be greater than that presented to 
the stranger, who, after gazing at the hoary magnifi- 
cence of Glasgow Cathedral—the very embodiment of 
the spirit of reverence and worship—tooks across the 
street at the plain square pile of the Barony Church. 
Yet, any one who knows the work with the recollec- 
tion of which that unpretending edifice is associated, 
will be disposed to pardon its ugliness in considera- 
tion of a certain sacred interest clinging to its walls. 
When he was inducted to the Barony, Norman 
Macleod at once recognised his position as minister, 
not only of the congregation which worshipped there, 
but of the enormous parish (embracing at that time 
87,000 souls, and rapidly increasing) of which this 
was the Parish Church. There were of course many 
other churches in the parish; it contained the usual 
proportion of dissenting congregations, in addition to 
some chapels connected with the Church of Scotland. 
These, nevertheless, were not only inadequate to the 
requirements of the population, but were unequally 
distributed, so that many densely-inhabited districts 
were left unprovided with either Church or School. 
There were also, at a depth reached by no agency 
then existing, those ‘lapsed classes’ which form 
in all large cities the mighty problem of Christian 
philanthropy. 

Every Sunday he preached to crowds that filled 
every seat and passage; yet by far the greater pro- 
portion of those actually connected with his church 
were not rich, They gave him, however, from the 
first, such hearty support in the furtherance of all his 
measures for the good of the parish at large, that, in 
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spite of its comparative poverty, few, if any, of the 
congregations in the Church accomplished so much. 

The Barony afforded a noble field for the develop- 
ment of his convictions as to the duties of the 
Christian congregation in reference to the manifold 
wants of society. When he entered on his new charge 
his mind was full of the subject, and he gave emphatic 
utterance, both in speeches and in magazine articles, 
to the views he was about to carry into practical 
effect :-— 


“A Christian congregation is a body of Christians who 
are associated not merely to receive instruction from a 
minister, or to unite in public worship, but also ‘to consider 
one another, and to provoke to love and good works,’ and as 
a society to do ‘good unto ail as they have opportunity.’ 

«... It is a body. Its members are parts of an 
organized whole. The Lord’s supper is the grand symbol 
of this unity. Other ends are unquestionably intended to 
be accomplished by this ordinance, but it is certainly de- 
signed to express this idea of unity. . . . 

“We are profoundly convinced that,—apart from, or 
in addition to, the immense power of the Christian life 
operating in and through individuals, and innumerable 
separate and isolated channels,—the society of the Chris- 
tian Church acting through its distinct organizations or 
congregations, like an army acting through its different 
regiments, is the grand social system which Christ has 
ordained, not only for the conversion of sinners and the 
edification of saints, but also for advancing all that pertains 
to the well-being of humanity. We hold that the Christian 
congregation, if constructed and worked according to the 
intention of its designer, contains in itself individually, or 
in conjunction with other congregations, material, moral, 
intellectual, active, and social torces which, when wisely 
applied to God’s work on earth, are the best and most 
efficient means for doing it. 

“,., But is this possible in a condition of society 
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constituted as ours now is? Is the conception not a fond 
imagination, or, if attempted to be carried out, would it not 
Jead to such extravagances and fanatical disorders, as from 
time to time have characterised minor sects which, in 
seeking to be perfect Churches, have sunk down to be 
perfect nuisances? It may be said, only look at the 
elements you have to work upon! Look at that farmer, 
or this shopkeeper. Study that servant, or this master. 
Enter the houses of those parishioners, from the labourer 
to the laird. Is there the intelligence, the principle, the 
common sense—any one element which would combine 
those members into a body for any high or holy end? 
They Jove one another! They help to convert the world! 
Would it were so—but it is impracticable |” 


To these difficulties he replied by indicating what, 
at all events, must be recognised as the will of Christ, 
in reference to Christian duty ; and then showed how 
much latent power there is in every congregation which 
only requires sufficient occasion for its display :— 


“Grace Darling, had she been known only as a sitter 
or 2 pewholder in a congregation, might have becn deemed 
unfit for any work requiring courage or self-sacrifice, But 
these noble qualities were all the while there. In like 
manner we have seen among our working classes, a man 
excited by some religious enthusiast or fanatical Mor- 
monite, who, all at once seemed inspired by new powers, 
braved the sneers of companions, consented to be dipped 
in the next river, turned his small stock of knowledge 
into immediate use, exhorted, warned, proselytised among 
his neighbours—giving, in short, token of a foreo lying hid 
in one who once seemed unfit for anything but to work on 
week-days and to sleep on Sabbath-days. Does not the 
Hindu Fakir, who swings from a hook fixed in the muscles 
of his back, and every popish devotee who braves the 
opinion of society by going with bare feet and in a comical 
dress, demonstrate what a man can and will do if you can 
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only touch the mainspring of his being? It is thus that 
there are in every congregation men and women who have 
in them great powers of some kind, which have been given 
them by God, and which, though lying dormant, are capable 
of being brought out by fitting causes. Nay, every man is 
enriched with some talent or gift, if we could only discover 
it, which, if educated and properly directed, is capable of 
enriching others.” 


The Church demanded the discovery of these gifts, 
the personal influence of living Christians being the 
only agency sufficient to meet the evils of society. 


“We want living men! Not their books or their 
money only, but themselves, The poor and needy ones 
who, in this great turmoil of life, have found no helper 
among their fellows—the wicked and outcast, whose 
hand is against every man’s, because they have found, 
by dire experience of the world’s intense selfishness, 
that every man’s hand is against them—the prodigal 
and broken-hearted children of the human family, who 
have the bitterest thoughts of God and man, if they have 
any thoughts at all beyond their busy contrivances how 
to live and indulge their craving passions—all these by 
the mesmeriam of the heart, and by the light of that great 
witness, conscience, which God in mercy leaves as a light 
from heaven in the most abject dwelling of earth, can to 
some extent read the living epistle of a renewed soul, 
written in the divine characters of the Holy Spirit! They 
ean seo and feel, as they never did anything else in this 
world, the love which calmly shines in that eye, telling of 
inward light, and peace possessed, and of a place of rest 
found and enjoyed by the weary heart! They can under- 
stand and appreciate the utter unselfishness—to them a 
thing hitherto hardly dreamt of—which prompted this 
visit from a home of comfort and refinement to an un- 
known abode of squalor or disease, and which expresses 
iteelf in those kind words and tender greetings that accom- 
pany their ministrations.” 
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But even where there are the desire and the ability 
to engage in such a work, a wise organization is 
required to make them effective. 


«,, There is not found in general that wise and autho- 
titative congregational or church direction and govern- 
ment, which could at least suggest, if not assign, fitting 
work to each member, and a fitting member for each work, 
Hence little comparatively is accomplished. The most 
willing church member gazes over a great city, and asks 
in despair, ‘What am I to do here?’ And what would 
the bravest soldiers accomplish in the day of battle, if they 
asked the same question in vain? What would a thousand 
of our best workmen do in a large factory, if they entered 
it with willing hands, yet having no place or work assigned 
to them?” * 

“, . . The common idea at present is that the whole 
function of the Church is to teach and preach the gospel ; 
while it is left to other organizations, infidel ones they 
may be, to meet all the other varied wants of our suffering 
people, And what is this but virtually to say to them, 
the Church of Christ has nothing to do as a society with 
your bodies, only with your souls, and that, too, but in the 
way of teaching? Let infidels, then, give you better houses 
or better clothing, and seek to gratify your tastes and im- 
prove your social state ;—with all this, and a thousand 
other things needful for you as men, we have nothing to 
do. What is this, too, but to give these men the impres- 
sion that Christ gives them truth merely on Sabbath 
through ministers, but that He has nothing to do with 
what is given them every day of the week through other 
channels? Whereas the Christian congregation or society 
ought not to consider as foreign to itself any one thing 
which its loving Head Jesus Christ gives to bless and 
dignify man, and desires man to use and enjoy. We must 
not separate ourselves from any important interest of our 
brethren of mankind, calling the one class of blessings 
__ ° Extracted from articles on “‘ What isa Christian Congregation ?” 
in Edinburgh Christian Mugazine for 1852. 
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spiritual, and accepting these as the special trust of the 
Christian Church, and calling another class temporal, and 
Tecognising them as a trust for society given to the unbe- 
lievers, In so doing we give Satan the advantage over us. 
Let congregations take cognizance of the whole man and 
his various earthly relationships, let them seck to enrich 
him with all Christ gave him, let them endeavour to meet 
all his wants as on active, social, intellectual, sentient, as 
well as spiritual being, so that man shall know through the 
ministrations of the body, the Church, how its living Head 
gives them all things richly to enjoy! Every year seems 
to me to demand this more and more from the Christian 
Church. I see no way of meeting Socialism but this. I 
see no efficient way of meeting Popery but this. Organi- 
zation is one stronghold of Romanism, and self-sacrifice for 
the sake of the Church is another. Protestantism cannot 
meet either by dogma merely, it must meet both by orga- 
nization and government with Christian liberty, and above 
all by life.”* 

These views form the key to the general plan of 
his work in the Barony. 

After having personally visited the different families 
under his immediate charge, he commenced to organize 
his agencies, with the determination to make the eon- 
gregation the centre from which he was to work the 
parish. He first formed a large kirk-session of elders 
and deacons,t and at once gave the Court, over which 


* Speech delivered at publie meoting for Church Endowment in 
the City Hall, Glasgow, January, 1852. 

t+ In the Presbyterian Church the congregation is governed by a 
court consisting of the clergyman and a certain number of the laity, 
who are ordained as ‘elders.’ Norman Mucleod was one of the first 
in the Church of Scotland to revive the office of deacon, whose 
duties chiefly refer to charitable, financial, and other business arrange- 
menta. Elders and deacons act together in all matters except those 
purely spiritual, worship and discipline. With these tho elders and 
minister are alone legally competent to deal. Tho Kirk-Sossions 
of the Established Church are recognised ‘Courts,’ with a logal 
jurisdiction, and are amenable only to the Presbytery, Synod, and 
General Assembly, 
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he presided officially, direct control over all the 
agencies he intended to employ. However numerous 
might be the various ‘workers,’ male and female, 
who took an active part in missionary labour, all 
of them were under the direction and superintend- 
ence of the kirk-session. Even the names of those 
whose children were to be baptized, were regularly 
submitted to this body. In this manner he not 
only called forth the talents and energy of indi- 
viduals, but so organized their work, under the con- 
stitutional government of the Church, that it went on 
smoothly and efficiently, even when he was himself 
obliged to be absent for a considerable period. He 
believed that the Presbyterian system, if duly ad- 
ministered, was admirably fitted for maintaining the 
union of individual energy with efficiency of govern- 
ment, and his experience amply confirmed his con- 
victions. 

One leading feature in his plan of operation was the 
establishment of district meetings with his people. 
For this end, the congregation was divided into 
twelve districts, according to their place of residence, 
to each of which one or more elders, with a propor- 
tionate number of deacons, were appointed. He 
held a meeting once a year in each of these districts, 
which all the families connected with his congrega- 
tion, residing within it, were expected to attend. 
The minister, accompanied by the elders and deacons 
of the district, had thus an opportunity of meeting 
old and young in an informal and friendly manner. 
Kindly greetings were exchanged, explanations made 
as to congregational work, and pastoral advice given 
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on practical matters. The communicants in this way 
not only enjoyed personal intercourse with the office- 
bearers of the church, but became better acquainted 
with one another, and felt that the bonds of Christian 
fellowship were proportionately strengthened. This 
method of working became peculiarly useful when his 
increasing public duties made it impossible for him to 
visit separate households regularly. 

The work of the congregation, as it was superin- 
tended by the kirk-session, was—{1) parochial; and 
(2) non-parochial. 

1, The parochial objects included not only mis- 
sionary operations dealing directly with the spiritual 
interests of the people, but also efforts for their 
educational and social improvement. 

{i} The educational requirements of his large 
parish gave him much labour and anxiety. For, 
although there were several day-schools supported by 
his kirk-session, and managed by a committee of their 
number, who visited them monthly and reported on 
their condition, yet there were districts where school 
accommodation had to be provided, and it fell to him 
to ‘beg’ from his wealthier fellow citizens the greater 
proportion of the funds required for this purpose, 
The toil which this imposed was great, and the task 
irksome, Nevertheless, during the first ten years of 
his incumbency, school accommodation was in this 
manner provided for two thousand scholars, He 
attempted besides, on fixed days of each month, to 
visit the day and evening schools, and examine, en- 
courage, and advise the pupils. 

As he came more in contact with the working classes, 
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he saw the need of still another educational agency. 
Evening classes were opened for adults, at which the 
interesting spectacle was presented of grown-up men 
and women (many of them married) patiently toiling 
at different standards, from the alphabet upwards. 
Schools of a similar nature had been attempted before, 
put had failed from insufficient care being taken in the 
appointment of teachers. He attributed the success 
of his schools to the fact that they were under certifi- 
cated Government teachers. At one of these schools, 
there were sometimes two hundred and twenty grown- 
up men and women. 

From seven to twelve Sabbath-schools, with some- 
times as many es fourteen hundred scholars, were 
organized into a single society under the care of the 
session. With these schools the minister kept him- 
self always well acqueinted, and as frequently as 
possible gave expository lectures to the teachers, on 
the lessons, He also taught on Sunday, for several 
winters, a class numbering about one hundred, 
consisting of the children of members of his con- 
gregation. 

(i) For the social improvement of the parish he 
founded the first Congregational Penny Savings’ Bank 
in Glasgow, and established in one of tho busiest 
centres of labour a Refreshment-room, where working 
men could get cheap and well-cooked food, and enjoy 
& comfortable reading-room at their meal-hours, 
instead of being obliged to have recourse to the 
public-house, The success which attended these 
endeavours led to the establishment of similar insti- 
tutions on a larger scale throughout the city. In the 
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later years of his ministry, he also organized various 
methods of affording amusement and social recreation 
to the people connected with his missions. 

(ii.) The direct missionary and Church extension 
work of the parish was continually enlarging, and at 
the same time changing ground. When he first came 
to the parish four chapels were without ministers or 
congregations. These chapels had been retained by 
the Free Church for several years, and it now fell to 
him and to his session to assist in procuring ministers 
for them, and to foster the congregations that were 
being formed. In other places, where a new popula- 
tion was rising, churches had to be built. In this 
way, as a sequel to the work of reorganizing chapels, 
six new churches were erected in his parish during 
his ministry, and in respect to most of these he had 
to bear a large share of the burden of collecting 
funds. While this work of church extension was 
going forward, his mission staff for overtaking desti- 
tute localities’ increased in ten years from one lay 
missionary, employed in 1852, to five missionaries 
(lay and clerical), with three Bible-women and a col- 
porteur, all of whom were superintended by him and 
his session. 

There were other parochial agencies, such as the 
Young Men’s Association, Clothing Society, &., which 
need not be particularly noticed. 

2. His extra-parochial plans had reference chiefly 
to the raising of money for the missionary work of the 
Church of Scotland. Here also organization, and the 
intelligent interest in mission work at home and 
abroad, created by his continually affording informa- 
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tion to his people on that subject, bore remarkable 
fruit. For although, as has been stated, his congre- 
gation was not rich, yet there was scarcely another in 
the Church which contributed as much for missions as 
the Barony did, and he was accustomed to refer with 
gratification to the fact that the amount, large as it 
was, was made up chiefly of very small sums. 

In order to maintain congregational life, and to 
promote a sense of brotherly unity, the kirk-session 
issued at short intervals Reports of their proceedings, 
and a social festival of the congregation was occa- 
sionally held, at which these reports were read, and 
kindly and instructive addresses delivered. 

In this manner he carried out his ideas of the 
Christian congregation as a society united for work. 
And it was only by such careful organization, and by 
the development of the latent force of the membership 
of the Church, that he could have overtaken the 
labour which was crowded into the twenty years of 
his incumbency in the Barony, 

The work here described, together with the study 
requisite for the pulpit—he had always two, fre- 
quently three services to conduct every Sunday— 
might well have taxed the energies of any man. Yet, 
during the years comprised in this chapter, he was 
able, in addition, to edit The Christian Magazine, and 
to contribute many articles to its pages; to write, 
under the title of ‘The Earnest Student,’ a Memoir 
of his brother-in-law, John Mackintosh; to publish 
the ‘Home School’ and ‘Deborah,’ and to take an 
active part in the public and missionary business of the 
Church. It was no wonder that the pressure of such 
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labour tried his strength to the utmost, or that in 
spite of his marvellous physique, he continually suf- 
fered from ailments which the world, seeing only his 
unfailing geninlity, could not have suspected. His 
irrepressible humour and self-forgetfulness concealed 
from the eyes of strangers the burthen he was often 
bearing, alike of mental anxiety and of bodily pain, 


From his JoURNAL:— 


« June 3, 1852.—% What a year of mercies and of 
loving providences has this last one of my life been! I 
have come to a new parish—having the best living in 
Scotland (for which [ feel deeply grateful!) ; a glorious 
field of labour. I have married, and have had a dear child 
born to me. 

“T have as yet done littlk—I have done nothing, that 
the great world can ever hear of, or if they did, care for. 
As far as fame is concerned, I am but one of many 
millions equally eminent on earth, and equally unknown. 
But I am thinking of what I have done God-ward—of 
what He knows—of what will last in eternity ; and when 
I consider what I might have done (therefore ought to 
have done, and therefore am very guilty in not having 
done), had I been daily carnest in prayer; had I been 
daily diligent and laborious in mastering those details in 
the Christian character which can alone insure success in 
the end: had I Leen watchful of my heart, careful in 
forming habits, conscientious in using my influence, saving 
of my time for reading, and improving my mind, and 
becoming @ better scholar and o more learncd man; 
had I laboured to make every sermon the best possible 
—what could I have done by the blessing of God on 
all! But I have been frittering my time. There has 
been a want of concentrated effort; a thousand little 
things connected with everything have scattered my 
strength. I have been deplorably slothful, and above all 
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procrastinating. This has been a frightful incubus upon 
my life—not doing in the hour the work which should 
have been done. There is no habit the want of which I 
have felt more than that of proposing a worthy end, 
whether of study or some plan of Christian benevolence, 
and working wisely and doggedly up to it for years. I 
am too impatient and eager to grasp the end which I 
vividly realise in my mind, but cannot bear to attain 
by long, fagging attention to the dry, prosaic details 
which, by the wise decree of God, are the essential steps 
of ascent to the summit. But by the grace of God I shall 
fight against this evil, and put it down in time to come.” 


From his JOURNAL :— y 

“ Sunday, Sept. 5, 1852.—What I propose for this 
winter is the following programme :— 

“1. Rise as near six as possible. After devotion, give 
the mornings of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, to 
John's Memoir; of Thursday, to the Magazine; and 
Friday, Saturday, wholly to sermons, 

«2, Keep the house till 1 p.at.; at 9 AM. prayers; 
94, breakfast ;'10 to 11, letters ; 11 to 1, when not inter- 
rupted, the business of the morning continued, or public 
business, as may be necessary ; from 2 till 5, on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, visiting sick, parish visita- 
tion, and calls; 4, Friday and Saturday, to be given 
entirely to writing sermons; 5, attend the evening adult 
class ; 6, as much as possible devote the time after dinner 
to my family and reading. 

“ May God in mercy help me! I will begin to-morrow. 

“ Sept. 6.—Rose at 6. This day I begin the memoir 
of my beloved John. Oh my God and his, guide my pen! 
In mercy keep me from writing anything false in fact or 
sentiment. May strict Truth pervade every sentence! 
May I be enabled to show in him the education of the 
grace of God, so that other scholars in thy school may be 
quickened and encouraged to be followers of him as he 
was of Christ! I feel utterly unworthy to undertake this 
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memoir, or of any of even the least of thy sainta. But thou 
who hast given me this work in thy providence, and called 
me to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, wilt enable 
me, I doubt not, to show the riches of Christ as displayed 
in a poor sinner, and so to write that thy Church on 
earth will approve, because it is such as is approved -of 
by Jesus. Hear me, Lord ! 

“ Oct, 8th, 6 A.M—Subjects for prayer— 

“A deeper spiritual insight into the Divine character, 
to be able to say, with increasing intelligence, ‘Thine eye 
seeth me.’ 

“To be devoted and be ready to give up ALL at a 
moment's notice to Jesus; yea, in heart to resign all 

“T acknowledge that it is morally impossible for me 
without an omnipotent Saviour to do these things in 
any degree. Lord, I believe in Thee! I desire to have 
Christ's love to His people and the world, Alas! alas! 
what a microscopic shadow of it have I! 

“Qh my God, make me indeed a father to my people! 
Help me to crucify this selfish, slothful, self-indulgent, 
heart! Help me constantly to forget self, and to seek, 
even to death, to do Thy will; for then only shall I find 
my truer self! Oh my God, pity me! 

“ Oct, 11th, 42 aa.—Have been reading a little of 
‘Brainerd.’ Next. to the Bible, Christian biography is the 
tmaost profitable. In as far as it is true, it is a revelation of 
the living God, through His living Church. The expe- 
rience of the Church is one of the few accumulating 
privileges of the latter days. It is when I read some of 
the aspirations of Brainerd, that I feel how far away I am 
from that pure and lofty spirituality of mind, which 
is the very atmosphere of heaven, ‘Though my body 
was wearied with preaching and much private conversa- 
tion, yet I wanted to sit up all night and do something 
for God.’ It is this real love to God,—this forgetfulness of 
self, this disregard to flesh-indulgence when compared 
with spirit-indulgence—it is this I so much need. Yet, 
blessed be God, there is nothing we should be but we 
shall be by His grace. ‘But, Lord, how long?” When? 
Ah! let me cover my face with shame (let me be 
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ashamed because I am not eshamed more!), that I 
have not laboured, agonised thirty years ago. What 
might I have been now! An humble, earnest-minded 
servant, devoted to Jesus, converting thousands! May God 
Almighty enable me to redeem the short time, and to be 
His wholly and for ever! 

“ Sunday morning, Oct. 12th, sie o'clock,—A lovely, 
peaceful morning, the atmosphere transparent, the landscape 
clear and pure, with its white houses, and fields and trees. 

“Glorious day! the only day on earth the least like 
heaven. It is the day of peace which follows the day of 
battle and victory. ‘And all this mighty heart is lying 
still,” the forge silent, the cotton-mill asleep, the steamers 
moored, the carts and waggons gone to the warehouse, the 
shops closed, man and beast enjoying rest and all men 
invited to seek rest in God! How solemn the thought of 
the millions who will this day think of God, and pray to 
God, and gaze upon eternal things; on sea and land, in 
church and chapel, on sick bed and in crowded congrega- 
tions! How many thousands in Great Britain and Ireland 
will do this! Clergy praying and preaching to millions. 
This never was the device of either man or devil. If it 
was the ‘device of the Church,’ she is indeed of God. 

“ May the Lord anoint me this day with His Spirit ! 

“Saturday 18th.—Some things I see I must correct. 
(2) I must be careful of pence, as I find I am hideously 
extravagant with pounds. Lord help me in this thing! 
He who gathered up fragments, and who in nature lets 
nothing be lost, but turns all to some account, will help 
me. (2) To have a fixed time for devotion at night. 
‘Sin shall not have dominion over you, for ye are not 
under law, but under grace.’ 

“The God of pence sanctify you wholly, and may 
your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
‘ Faithful is He who calleth you, who also will do this!’ 

“ Sunday, Oct, 19th, 7 4.u.—(First day that I am late.) 
The closer we live with God, and the more our spiritual 
life in Him is manifested to the world in its results 
only, the better I think for ourselves. When the inner 
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life is revealed in words, it is apt to end in words, and 
to become cant. Spiritual pride is thereby nourished, 
and this is great destruction, Oh my God, enable me to 
thwart and utterly mortify my cursed vanity and pride, 
by giving me strength to hide all my good in this senso, 
not to speak to my nearest of good deeds done, but to do 
them cheerfully before Thee only, and to have the delight 
in making others happier and better, pleasing Thee, my 
Father, for I know Thou art so loving and good as to 
be pleased with Thy children who by Thy grace are in 
any degree imbued with Thy goodness! 

“ The less self-reflective good is, and the more outward 
and unconscious it is, the better. 

“Sat, 6 am—People talk of early morning in the 
country with bleating sheep, singing larks, and purling 
brooks. I prefer that roar which greets my ear when 
a thousand hammers, thundering on boilers of steam 
vessels which are to bridge the Atlantic or Pacific, usher 
in a new day—the type of a newera. I feel men are 
awake with me, doing their work, and that the world is 
rushing on to fulfil its mighty destinies, and that F must 
do my work, and fulfil my grand and glorious end. 

“Oh! to see the Church and the world with Christ’s 
eyes and heart ! 

“T must cultivate the habit of much personal com- 
munion with God during the day; speaking in the spirit 
to Him as well as (or rather in order to) living in the Spirit. 

“ Nov. 10tk.—Yesterday morning, aa usual, rose at 
5.50. AM. 

“Had a horrid nightmare—indeed, a series of them. 
What a sense of the horrible and awful we get in our 
dreams! What a sense of desperation—of sore, irresistible, 
mysterious, soul-subduing suffering! Immense despair! 
Dreams have taught me, more than my waking moments, 
the capacity of the soul to imagine and endure agony. 
Oh, what if our worst dreams of solitude, bereavement, 
desertion, and grapplings with resistless and hellish foes 
were realities! What if we were in a fatherless world ! 

“ Monday 18th.—How my morning readings in Jonathan. 
Edwards make me long for 2 revival! It would be worth 
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a hundred dead general assemblies, if we had any meeting 
of believing ministers or people—to cry to God for a 
revival, ‘This, and this alone, is what we want. Death 
reigns! God has His witnesses everywhere no doubt—but 
as a whole we are skin and bone. When I picture to 
myself s living people, with love in their looks and words, 
calm, zealous, self-sacrificing, seeking God’s glory, and 
haying in Glasgow their citizenship in Heaven! it might 
make me Jabour and die for such consummation. 

“Strong west wind, grey clouds, and heavy, lurid atmo- 
sphere ; on the whole a cold and cheerless day. They are 
at. this moment laying Wellington beside Nelson, and 
finishing an era in British history. All eyes are attracted 
at this moment in London to one common centre—that 
centre a person, that person the saviour of his country. 
It is he who gives unity to the whole of that immense 
oass of human beings who now crowd the streets through 
which the body passes ; and unity to that marvellous re- 
presentation of all our nationalities in St. Paul's. Signi- 
ficant symbol of the future, when every eye shall see Him, 
and when a risen Saviour shall alone occupy the thoughts 
of an assembled universe ! 

“ Tuesday, Nov. 19th.—5.45 am. Last night I went to 
Camlachie to receive communicants in connection with 
that chapel. 

“Material preparations of stipend, beadles, com- 
mittees, seem at the time mere dead things, but such 
details are inseparably connected with the great result 
Even as the boat which conveyed Christ to the country 
of the Gndarenes was connected with the cure of the 
Demoniac.” 


To his sister Jaxx :— 
October, 1852. 

“One chief reason of my writing to-day is immense 
cockiness at being able to report unswerving doggedness in 
early rising. I preached yesterday thrice, one of the 
services six miles out of town, and was up at quarter 
past five—fresh, joyous, and thankful! Room dark, 
curtains drawn, ges lighted, coffee-pot small and neat 
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(mark all this!), fixed by cunning mechanism over tho 
gas, cup with sugar and cream, all so ‘jolly.’ Then 
begins the waking up of the grent city, the thunder- 
ing of hammers from the boilers of great Pacific and 
Atlantic steamors—a music of humanity, of the giant 
march of civilisation ; far grander to hear at morn than 
even the singing of larks, which did very well in Issac 
Walton's days, or the bleat of sheep, which can yot meet 
may mother’s rustic tendencies.” 


From his Jovara. :— 


“ Dec. 11th—I have spent a weary, weary month. 
Seldom have I done more, and done less. Oh! what a 
den of lions for the soul is the life of an active and ever 
busy minister! My difficulty is not to work, but to do 
so in the right spirit. Ido not mean that I have been 
consciously living under the influence of a bad spirit, 
such as vanity, or pride, but rather that I have been 
without that calm and happy frame of mind which 
springs from a sense of God’s presence, love, and blessing. 
My mind has been wandering without any ballast or 
guiding power, like a feather before the wind, almost every 
day since this fearful winter campaign has set in. 

(1) How insignificant I am as 2 mere workman ; an 
insect in the coral island of the world which has been 
building for 6,000 years. Who was he who helped to 
build the palace of Nimrod? or tho temple of Baalbee ? or 
planned Karnac? Fussy, important, of immense conse- 
quence, no doubt! As he is, so shall 1 be—be at 

eace | 

(2) Jesus is governor! It is His work, and awful is 
it from age to age, from clime to clime! It shall go on 
without me—be at peace ! 

(8) Why does God give me work at all? For no end 
whatever irrespective of my own good. He would thus 
make me better, and thereby happier, and cducate me for 
my great work in Heaven. He would have me be a fellow 
worker, having fellowship with Him not only in activity, but 
also in peace and joy. But when I forget Him, or labour 
apart from Him, or with separate interests, I lose all! 
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The work becomes outward, senseless, unmeaning. Lord, 
give me quiet and peace! Let me work only true 
work in Thy Neme, and by Thy Spirit, and for Thy 
Jory ! 
e a . The thunder and lightning of Sinai had a very 
different meaning to an Arabian shepherd, who might be 
gazing on the spectacle from some distant peak, from 
what they had to Moses and the children of Israel, 
Material things may have a meaning to angels which 
they have not to us, and be sacraments of great 
truths, Who knows but the starry heavens are one great 
bra? 

“T believe thanksgiving a greater mark of holiness 
than any other part of prayer. I mean special thanks- 
giving for mercies asked and received. It is a testimony 
to prayers being remembered, and therefore earnest: prayer. 
It is unselfish, and more loving. 

“What should we think if an angel from heaven 
appeared to us some morning, and said: ‘ This day Satan, 
with all his power, subtlety, and wiles, may try to destroy 
thee ; and Jesus bids me say He will shut His eyes and 
ears to thee, and send thee no help? This day thou hast 
duties to perform in a right spirit ; Jesus bids me say He 
will not give thee His Spirit, This day the heaviest trials 
ever experienced by thee may be thine; Jesus bids me 
say He will not afford thee any support. This day thou 
mayest die; Jesus bids me say He will not be with thee. 
Jesus bids thee edieu for this day, and leaves thee alone 
with thy evil heart, blind mind, powerful enemies ; hell 
beneath thee,,death before thee, judgment above thee, and 
eternity before thee!’ Oh, horrible despair ! 

“But why art thou not afraid of this when a day is 
begun without prayer? Art thou not practically saying 
to all this, ‘Amen! so let it be?’ 


“ Does God love a cheerful giver? and is He not one 
himself ? 


“A godly parent is a god-like parent, i.e. a parent who 
is God's image in the family—as God to them in life, 
teaching, love, character. 
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* A godly home-education is one which trains up the 
child by the earthly to the heavenly Father. 

“That a parent may be as God to his child, he must 
first be as a child to his God. To teach, he must be 
taught ; and receive, that he may give. 

“What the father on earth wishes his child to be 
towards himself, that God wishes the parent himself to be 
towards his Father in heaven. Hence children are wit- 
nesses for God in the parent’s heart, as well as the parents 
are for Him in the hearts of their children. 


“What s compound of vanity, greed, and the selfish- 
ness which is hate that would end in murder, is that 
villain Haman !—mean, sneaking, stuffed with vanity and 
ambition! a thorough, contemptible scoundrel, whose 
hanging was well deserved! His very terror when 
condemned is so like the dog—quite like the cowardly 
rascal that would hang others, and smoke his pipe, or, half- 
drunk, babble over it with his Jezebel wife.” 


From Diary Boo of 1853 :— 


“ RESOLVE, ns a solemn duty owing to my parish, to 
refuse, after this date, public meetings in town and 
country, and all dinners when possible, and to confino 
myself exclusively to my great parish till at least April, 
i.e. four months, and not to be moved from this by 
any arguments, however plausible, but to submit to 
any amount of displeasure rather than give up a clear 
duty. 

“Jan. 1st.— God has been very merciful to me 
during the past year. I never had so unbroken a year 
of prosperity, in the usual sense of that word. 

“TI have preached about one hundred and forty times, 
seven of them for public collections, many for chapela. I 
have addressed about thirteen meetings for missions and 
other useful objects. Held seven mission meetings in my 
own church. Published a sermon and edited magazine. 
Organised (1) Schemes, (2) Industrial aid, (8) Female aid, 
(4) Endowment (5) Education committees in congregation. 
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Opened refreshment-rooms for working classes. Opened 
three chapels with three missionaries, Suggested and helped 
to carry out a proposal for two new churches, for which 
£10,000 is now collected. About to build three new 
schools. Have commenced work in Barnhill Poor House. 
Visited in twenty-two days about two hundred and twenty- 
two families. Have organized a congregational class of 
one hundred and ten from eight to fourteen years of age. 
Wrote report on Pauper Education.* I need to reform 
the schemes. Have had two large classes of young men 
and women for three months, 

“The past yeat has been marked to me specially by 
the gift of my child; and what a gift! believing as I 
do that, in answer to prayer, the Lord will in His own 
way keep her with us in the bundle of life eternal. 

“ April ‘7th.—Fast-day. The kind of frittered life I 
am compelled (I may say) to lead, dipping like » sea-gull 
for my food ever and anon, as it is turned up by some 
wave on the surface, never diving deep, never soaring 
high, never at rest, injures terribly my moral being. My 
brain becomes like a bee-hive, so that when I begin to 
read and pray, my thoughts slide off to chapels or texts, 
or some scheme or sermon, while I utterly despise myself. 
I desire this day to be a day of self-examination, of thank- 
fulness and quickening. 

“Tt requires omnipotence to make me what I wish to 
be—simple, unselfish, and zealous, with nothing to keep 
the fire always burning, and the heart joyous, and the 
limbs strong, save the love of Jesus Christ.” 


.” Among his many duties as minister of s parish, he had to givo 
hia attention to the administration of the Poor-law, and shortly after 
hia induction, being shocked at the number of pauper children who 
were kept in the workhouse st Barnhill, he proposed the complete 
adoption of the ‘boarding out’ system, whereby the young would 
be brought ‘up in the houses of decent people in the country. This 
‘was accordingly done. The following year he wrote a long and elabo- 
rate paper on the advisability of forming an industrial farm. This 
paper was printed by order of the Board, but its suggestions were 
never fully adopted. 
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To Mrs. Macizop :— 
Loxpon, Afey, 1853. 

“What 2 pious and Christian congregation I must have 
had with so many of the aristocracy! I did not preach 
any one of the more elaborate sermons I had with me, but 
one I had never written, But I was convinced it was 
best suited for the audience, I had great comfort in 
preaching it, because I felt a sincere desire to do good, 
which is always strength and peace.” 


From his Jourxar :— 

“Cove, August 27th, 1853, Sabbath—I have taken 
this Sabbath to myself, the only one for two years, except 
one in Paris, I need rest, and J am enjoying it. 

“ After my delightful congregational meeting in May, I 
went to London, preached missionary sermons for Wes- 
leyans, spoke at the meeting of the Tract Society, and for 
our own missions, and then went with my brother George 
to Paris. 

“Tt is awful to feel what a holy man with the ordinary 
measure of practical talent which I possess may do, We 
seek to be Goliaths, and are killed by pebbles. Could 
we begin in faith and be as little children, we shoul slay 
Goliaths! O my God, make me a good man! O my 
Father, come what may, make me a simple-minded, honest, 
humble and brave Christian! Let me seck no fivour but 
Thine, and give my heart to no labour but in Thee and for 
Thee! With God my Saviour as my help and guide I 
may, ere I die, be a blessing to Glasgow, cspecially to the 
poor and miserable in it, for whom my heart bleeds, 

“A lovely Sabbath-day, with calm seas, purple hills, 
maurmuring waves, devout repose! When shall my 
brothers and sisters in the lanes and closes find such a 
Sabbath of peace and beauty in God ! 

“ Sept. 18th.—Have had spiritually a good week, but 
physically one too much oppressed by labour. I have 
steadfastly kept my hours, My reading has been Baxter's 
‘Reformed Pastor’ (very touching), and Mill’s ‘ Political 
Economy.’ ” 
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The following letter was written to a lady whose 
son had been boarded with him in Dalkeith, and who 
was at this time a midshipman in the navy. The 
allusion to his method of training boys refers to the 
principle he acted on of frankly telling them of the 
temptations they would be exposed to in life— 
“better, he used to say, ‘they should hear all about 
it from me than from the devil ;’—and he was over- 
joyed by now receiving a letter which showed he had 
acted wisely. 


“TJ send without hesitation his letter to myself. I 
eannot express to you how gratified and thankful it has 
mede me. In so teaching him, I followed my own con- 
victions, and carried out a theory of education which I 
had long held, founded chiefly upon God’s teaching in the 
Bible—in the Pentateuch specially, which in all its details 
of crime, and ewful warnings, was to be read each year to 
the young as well as tothe old. The evidence afforded by 
his letter of the success in his case of such a mode of 
instruction is most encouraging.” 


To Mrs. DENNIsTOUN :— 

“Did no shadows, or shades, or shades of shadows, such 
as seldom dim your fair spirit, pass over it, cast from the 
actual substance of my carelessness in not writing to you? 
My dog Skye, often and long the sole companion of my 
study, alone knows the sorrowings and repentings I have 
bad nent unanswered letters! He has heard my 
groans, witnessed my tossings, and listened with dread 
to the stampings of my foot! until, with his quiet eye 
and loving wag from that eloquent and soothing tail, 
he has quieted me into better humour with myself, At 
present having no Skye, but only my wife and child, I 
om out of humour and ashamed of myself, and have lost 
self-respect.” 

“ Oct. 3rd.—How shall I express my gratitude to God ? 
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This afternoon my boy was born. I have felt crushed by 
the weight of God’s mercy. To live in another being, and 
in the highest form of the human creation, is a great filling- 
up of the soul’s cravings. What an object of love! The 
moment J heard of his birth I solemnly dedicated him to 
the Lord, and so did we both in prayer when we first met. 
We cannot wish him to be anything grander in the 
universe of God than a Christian. This we seek first, 
and for this we shall labour and pray. Whatever elso 
may befall him, this we seek as tho one thing needful 
for him, whether that is to be attaincd by sickness or 
health, by poverty or wealth, I pray that whatever 
else happens, should God so will that the whole family 
are to reach the shore on floating pieces of the wreck of 
a broken house, yet let us all meet there, and be for ever 
with the Lord! 

“ Into Thy hands, our God, we resign our children, and. 
dedicate them to God the Father, through Jesus the Son, 
and in the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier, one God, our God, 
and our fathers’ God. Amen!” 


The Education question was at this time exciting 
keen discussion in Scotland, and when the proposed 
measure of Lord Moncrieff was before Parliament, its 
merits were debated by the Presbytery of Glasgow. 
Norman Macleod was one of the speakers; and, while 
he defended the parish schools, and could see no 
practical benefit likely to accrue to the nation by 
the severance of the link which united them to the 
Church, he argued strongly in favour of the Church 
herself attempting to find a basis on which the 
three great Presbyterian bodies in the country might 
co-operate for the furtherance of education. He 
wished the privileges of an Establishment to bo 
recognised— 
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“, . . . 98 @ holy trust to be used for the good 
of the country at large, and of value solely as employed 
for this the true end of her existence in the State. So 
far from grudging to share with other bodies our 
peculiar advantages, I would hold it asa first truth, and 
entering into the essential idea of Christianity, that our 
personal and social blessings are given us not for 
selfish enjoyment, but to be shared as far as possible with 
others.” 


Under whatever form of management the public 
schools might be placed, he earnestly desired a higher 
and more practical system of instruction. 


“We want, for instance, a higher class of industrial 
schools, in our large towns especially, for our females, 
where, in addition to the ordinary branches of learning, 
they must also receive instruction in shaping and making 
clothes, in washing and dressing them, and in cooking too, 
so as to fit them to become cleanly, thoroughly intelligent 
wives, and in every respect helps-meet for an artisan, 
who could make his home more attractive to him 
than the whisky-shop, and be themselves more com- 
panionable than its frequenters. We require a wider 
education for our artisans themselves, so as to train them 
up to such fixed ideas and habits as may fit them to meet 
the actual temptations to which they are exposed, to 
perform their duties as workmen, parents, citizens ; and 
so as to enlarge, also, the field of their enjoyment as 
human beings possessed of varions tastes which are capa- 
ble of being cultivated, and made the sources of refined 
pleasure. To accomplish all this, I think we require a 
higher style of teacher, imbued with lofty idens of his 
high calling, as the man who contributes so much to 
mould the character of the nation and to give a com- 
plexion to coming generations—a man, in short, with 
somewhat of the spirit of Arnold. I do think that a careful 
training of our people—to enable them to discharge their 
individual duties, such as steady labour, preservation of 
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health, sobriety, kindness, prudence, chestity; their 
domestic duties as parents; their duties as members of 
society, in courteous and truthful dealings, fulfilment of 
engagements, obedience combined with independence as 
workmen ; their duties towards the State, whether with 
Teference to their rulers or the administrators of law, along 
with information on the history and government of their 
country, and such like—that upon such points as these 
their training has been greatly neglected, and requires to 
be extensively improved, and based upon and saturated 
with Christian principle. I think we owe something to 
the Secularists in directing our attention to details in the 
education required for common life ; while they ought to be 
grateful to us for imbuing the mind with the only power 
which will enable men to apply their knowledge to 
practice.” 


From bis JounKal. 

“ April 23rd, 1854.—-I have been very busy with the 
memoir. The want of incident is my difficulty. I must 
always remember those reading it who never heard of his 
name, I have always felt an assurance that Jesus loved 
John too well to permit me to misinterpret that character, 
which had been proved by His own Spirit, and which was 
given me in providence to show to the world. 

“May 7th.—I go to-morrow to London, to preach for the 
London Missionary Society, thankful in being honoured 
thus to help on the world’s work of advancing Christ's 
kingdom. Whatever comes, I fecl assured all will be 


well”* 


He attended the General Assembly of 1854, and 
took a prominent part in nearly all the debates. In 
this Assembly—and this may be said of all those of 

© His sermon on this occasion made # profound impression, and the 


Directors not only expressed their thanks, but repeatedly urged him 
to publish it. This, however, he declined to do. 
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which he was in after years a member—his addresses 
on the Missionary Reports gave a character of their 
own to the whole proceedings. The House was filled : 
to overflowing when he was expected to speak; and 
his appeals, burning with courage, and zeal, and hope- . 
fulness, not only imparted new life to the Assembly, 
but increased the influence of the Church in tho 
country. 

In the Assembly of 1854 he first took a decided 
stand against the party which had ruled the policy 
of the Church for several years, and which had served 
in no small measure to alienate from her the sym- 
pathy of the nation by the persistency with which it 
opposed every public measure, however reasonable, 
that seemed to threaten any of her ancient prero- 
gatives. The recent repeal of the Tests which had 
hitherto been imposed on the professors of the Scotch 
Universities—who, on admission to office, were re- 
guired to sign the Confession of Faith, and sub- 
soribe the formula of the Church of Scotland—was 
now hotly discussed in the Assembly. The wiser 
leaders, while regretting the sweeping nature of tho 
change, were prepared ‘to accept the inevitable,’ 
and made a stand against the section of extreme 
Conservatives, who not only wished to protest anew, 
but even proposed to form a new University in con- 
nection with the Church. Norman Macleod had tov 
much common sense not to perceive the folly of 
resisting changes which the altered condition of the 
country rendered necessary, and gave expression to 
his views in a manner which startled both sidcs 
of the House, and which rang through the country 
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as the token of an unexpectedly liberal spirit rising 
in the Church, 


“A great deal had been said about expediency, about 
the tremendous danger of vacillation, and the immense 
importance of what was called standing by their prin- 
ciples. It appeared to him that one of the greatest 
mistakes made by the Church of Scotland was constantly 
elevating things which were out-and-out matters of expe- 
diency, and maintaining that they were eternal principles. 
There were certain things that could never change. The 
eternal truth revealed by the living God was, from genera- 
tion to generation, without change. But there were things 
that were flexible, and ought to be so; and the great 
error of the Church of Scotland had ever been the 
assuming of an attitude which was said to be one of 
principle, and injury after injury had been done to the 
Church, not because she would not sacrifice her principles, 
but because she would not modify her institutions to suit 
the times. Instead of doing this, she had resisted every 
change, and this had been the source of almost all the 
misfortunes which had ever befallen her. For one evil 
that could be pointed out arising from a wise and judicious 
yielding to the times, he would point out scores of instances, 
down to 1843, from which she had suffered from stub- 
bornly standing on pin-points called principles. 

“, . . . It was proposed to go to the country for 
money to build a new College. He objected to that out- 
and-out. He objected to the national Church throwing 
herself loose from the national Universities, and sinking 
down to the position of 2 mere sect, and handing over the 
Universities to other parties, He warned them that if 
there issued from this House opinions which obtained no 
sympathy in the country, instead of gaining a hold on the 
affections of the people, they would come to have no more 
influence on the nation than the weather-cock on the top 
of the steeple affected the people passing in the street. 
Let them try to educate the country up to their principles 
before they proposed to them things in which the country 
had no sympathy. 
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“, . . . He thought it only fair to say that he 
did not know of a single measure that had been passed by 
the Legislature which he would wish to see reversed— 
neither the Emancipation Bill, nor the Reform Bill, nor 
the Corn-law Bill, nor the University Tests Bill, nor any 
other Bill. 

“ He was one of those, moreover, who believed that the 
Legislature had a perfect right to modify such institutions 
as the Universities to meet the wants of the age. Ho 
was one of those who believed it was a fair and a right 
thing that men who did not belong to the Church of 
Scotland, but who, like her, held Protestant principles, 
should be permitted to teach in these lay chairs. He 
therefore wanted a Test, certainly, and so far he differed 
from the late Act; but he did not want such a Test as 
was desired by his fathers and brethren who formed the 
majority of the Church ; nay, perhaps he ought to confess 
that he was so very heterodox, that he should not have 
started, or thought the world was coming to an end, even 
if it had been proposed to place a Jesuit in 2 Medical 
Chair, and on this simple ground, that if his limb were to 
be operated on, he should prefer a skilful Jesuit to an 
unskilful Protestant. He would rather have a man to do 
it well who sympathised with the Council of Trent, than a 
man to do it ill who believed in the Westminster Confes- 
sion; and he rather thought the great majority of tho 
House would, in such a situation, act on the same prin- 
ciples. He saw no reason why such men should not teach 
others to do well what they did so well themselves. But 
at the same time, he did desire that there should be a 
‘Test of some kind, and was very far from speaking lightly 
of the differences which separated them from Rome.” 


To the Bev. THomas Gorvox, Newbattle :— 
‘Woopanps TzRRack. 

. Act of security! It might as well secure horse- 
power vereve steam to all generations as secure anything 
which cannot be secured on its own footing—i.e,, because 
it is worth securing. The only acts which have any 
security for resisting modern changes are the Acts of 
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the Apostles—and they will defy either Strauss or 
Wiseman.” 


To Rey. A. OverK, LL.D, :— 
June, 1854. 

“The General Assembly was 2 Dead Sea of common- 
places—fiat, stale, and unprofitable. Not one flash of 
any idea or sentiment to rouse s noble passion in the soul. 
The Tests were of course carried by a large majority. I 
think the church is a poor affair at present, but has got a 
calling for the good of this land and of Christendom, which 
she alone can execute if she would !” 


To his Morazn, on his birthday :— 
Tune, 1854, 

“Well, dear, it was a noble Assembly, and God enabled 
me to do what I have every reason to believe was 2 
needful and good work in it, I sought His aid, and He 
gave it to me. I was greatly solemnised, I assure you. 
The reports give you a poor idea of what I said. Each 
speech was about forty minutes, and nothing could exceed. 
the cordial manner in which it was received. 

“ Forty-three years since, I lay on your knee, the object. 
of a love that, as I have often said, is liker the love of God 
than any other, and which, in your case, dearest, has been 
as deep, constant, and unwearied as ever existed in any 
human bosom. I am not one of those who sigh for the 
past and fear the future. My motto is not ‘ backwards,’ 
but ‘forwards,’—on and on, for ever! I wish no year 
recalled, untess I had more grace with it to make it better 
and to improve it more for God’s glory. 

“One generation cometh, and another gocth.’ But I 
cannot wish more for my boy on earth than that he should 
at forty-three have parents spared to him to bo such a 
source of happiness to him as mine are to me. God 
bless you both for all you have been and are.” 


From his JouRNAL :-— 
«June 3.—I this day enter my forty-third year. 1 
feel how much of my life is passed, and slowly but surcly 
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the force that is in me to do Christ's work will begin to 
decline. 

«Ob, my God, Ihave not hid my daily shortcomings from 
Thee. Thou hast forgiven me in Christ. My Father, never 
let me be without the indwelling of Thy Spirit for an hour, 
for it would be an hour of dreadful horror. Let my life 
be every day more unconscious of my own presence and 
more conscious of Thine. Make me an instrument in 
Thy hands for advancing Thy kingdom, reviving the 
Church of Scotland, and for uniting all Christians in this 
Jand. 

“One man, O Lord, lifis up his voice and praises Thee 
that he has been born, because he knows Thee and Jesus 
Christ Whom Thou hast sent, and knows that, while no 
man on earth deserves it, this is eternal life ! 

“July 23, 1854.—With the exception of the preface, 
the Life is finished and printed. Glory to God! 

When I went to see John, I put the question, ‘What 
shall be the end thereof?’ How much has been seen of 
the end already ! 

“Tt was a strange feeling, to end a work which had 
given me his companionship for solong a time. It seemed 
like a second death! 

«Thank God I have been enabled to write a biography 
without one word of untruth or exaggeration in it, as far 
as I know. It may not say enough, or go far enough, but 
all it says is true; as far as it goes, it is true. 

“Does my dear friend know this is done? I believe 
he does, and that as far as it is true, and tends to glorify 
his Master in whose presence he is, and who is his all in 
all, so far he rejoices in it, so I add to his joy. Whata 
delightful thought! For surely if he knows that his life 
has not been so unfinished as it seemed to have been, that 
he is by these memorials enabled to advance that kingdom 
much more than he could have done had he been spared 
to labour as a minister, surely this will fill him with 
deeper love to Jesus, and a profounder admiration of His 
love and wisdom, and so increase his own joy. 

“What an infant in spiritual growth am I to him! 
But Jet his bright and hessetet example not cast me 

vol, IL : 
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down, but lift me up and stimulate me to labour more for 
Christ, and not to be slothful, but through faith and 
patience to follow him, even as he followed his Lord. 

“... . How strange that as yet my child knows not 
God! I have resolved that she shall not hear His name till 
she has language to apprehend what I mean, and that no one 
shall speak of God to her till Ido so. This is a moment 
in her life which I claim as my own. I shall have the 
blessedness of first telling her of Him who I trast (Oh, my 
Father, for Christ’s sake let it be—oh, let it!) shall be 
her all in all for ever after. For a time I must be to 
her as God: His shadow, His representative and her father 
on earth shall lead her to Thee, her Father and mine. 

“ Another system than this I know is generally pur- 
sued, and much is thought to be gained by cramming » 
child with holy words before it can hardly lisp them, I 
heard last week of ’s boy saying to some one, ‘I 
don’t like God, for He sends rain.’ This was quite natural, 
but what is gained by such instruction ?” 





To the late Mrs. Macrepre, Adamton :~~ 

“My pear Mapam,— 

“JT make it a rule never to pen a letter except 
upon great oceasions, or to remarkable persons. The last 
I wrote was on the great occasion of a Free Church 
minister bowing to an Erastian ; and one also to my wife, 
when she did implicitly what I commanded her. 

“I take up my pen once more. I need not say the 
dignity of the person to whom I write is a sufficient proof 
that Ido not break through my rule. But the occasion 
is still more remarkable. What is it? What has 
happened in the political, literary, or religious world? Is 
Selustopol taken ? or is the Irish Society defunct? Has 
the Pope asked Miss in marriage? Is the Czar to 
be the Commissioner of next Assembly? Is Omer Pasha 
to be member for Ayrshire? Any or all of those suppo- 
citions would be nothing to the news I have to tell you. 
assure you, nothing! Now, I would tell you at once, 
but I don’t want to give you a shock; for I was told to 
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be cautious, and not to alarm you, but to break the in- 
telligence quietly to you, and to take you, as it were, 
round the neck and breathe the thing in your ear. Be- 
sides, when one is happy—Oh! you see it, do you? 
* Another son?’ My dear Indy, you shock me! What I 
wish to say to you is this—for T am sorry that I am in a 
hurry, and cannot possibly write so fully as I would wish, 
and. therefore must be much more abrupt than is proper 
for one in your delicate health (though I find that such 
persons always live to an immense age) and so I must just 
tell you at once that—hush now, quietly, and don’t get 
agitated. Believe me, you will survive it—softly, and 
slowly. 

“Your daughter, Mrs. Dennistoun, remains with us 
from Friday till Monday, and I promised to write to you. 
That's all” 


To Tuomas ConsTAaBLE, Eso. :— 
uly 18th, 1854. 

“T have always addressed you more as the friend of 
John Mackintosh than as the publisher of the memorials 
of his life. As such you will be glad to receive the con- 
elusion of the last chapter, which I send by this post. 

“I have been writing these latter pages since early 
dawn; and deeply affecting though they be, I cannot 
think they will cost my readers as many tears as they have 
cost me while penning them. I feel concluding this 
book as a positive loss to myself It is like a second 
death and burial It was never a weariness, but a delight 
tome. I fear that I have failed to convey but a very 
feeble impression of those days at Cannstadt. I wish it 
had been possible for me to have said less, and to have 
permitted him to say more; yet I cannot think any one 
will fail to discover in all I have written the details of a 
true story of one of the truest men that ever blessed the 
earth by his presence, For myself, J return my most 
hearty thanks to Almighty God for having honoured me 
so far as to have permitted these hands of mine to erect 
this memorial of my beloved friend for the good of the 

D2 
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Church and of the world. Many will think the work a 
small one in this world of many works and great teachers, 
but had I done nothing more than accomplish this one 
alone, I should feel that T had not been ‘born in vain, and 
that it was worth living for. It has been begun, carried 
on, and ended in prayer; and with the sincere desire, 
above all others, that in him his Lord may be glorified. 

“You know that I refuse all fee and reward for this 
book, in the shape of money. Love is its own reward, 
but I hope to receive an immense return for my little 
labour in hearing from time to time that the character of 
my dear friend is being better known and loved, and his 
example followed by many to the glory of God.” 


From his JouRNAL :— 

“ September.—I visited Geddes last month, and I feel 
that I have got @ whiff of the same kind of air John 
breathed there. How strange! Kate and I both opened 
the first copy of the Memoir there! and that on the day 
after the anniversary of our marringe. We saw, too, old 
Saunders Rose, still alive and well and licly ; and I held 
a prayer-meeting in the old place where Jolin use to hold 
his, at Bumside. 

“Tt was altogether delightful. And then Loch Shiel, 
John Shairp and his wife, and the Communion at Kilmallie 
together! The Lord be praised 1” 





When he undertook the congenial task of writing 
the life of his dear friend, he determined that it should 
be wholly a labour of love, and with the hearty consent 
of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Mackintosh, he resolved to 
devote whatever profit might acerue from the sule of 
the Memoir to the Foreign mission of the Free Church. 
Mackintosh had been a Free Church student, and the 
book was virtually his, and thus not only under a 
seuse of the propricty of the act, but delighted 
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at the opportunity of giving expression to those 
feelings of good-will which he entertained for the 
missionary labour of all Churches, and especially of 
that Church which, in spite of recent controversies 
and separations, was yet nearest his own in doctrine 
and government, he forwarded with sincere pleasure 
£200 to her Indian Missions. The Free Church 
Assembly took the earliest opportunity of recording 
its thanks, which were embodied in the following 
minute :-— 


“Tn acknowledging receipt from the biographer and 
representatives of the late John Mackintosh of £200— 
the entire profit derived from the sale of his Memoir—the 
Assembly desires to record its deep and grateful sense of 
the faithful and graceful manner in which the Memoir has 
been written, of the loss which this Church has sustained 
in his premature removal, and of the considerate regard 
to his memory which has prompted this generous dona- 
tion, and they instruct their Convener to communicate 
the same to Mrs. Mackintosh and the Rev. Norman 
Macleod.”* 


To Mra. Macizop :—~ 
Kmeatoy, Oct, 2, 1854. 
“ Kiss my boy for me on his birth-day, and pray with 
ime ne him, that whatever else he is he may be a child of 
“Pleaso—for there is a domestic propriety which is a 
gentile court to religion—have my father or George, or both, 


* In forwarding this extract of minutes, the Convener, the lato 
Dr. Tweedie, Kindly expressed his own sono of the catholicity of 
spirit which had dictated the act:—‘It supplies in some moasure a 
preeage of what will take place when external barriers shall be 
removed, and when all who love the Lord Jesua shall be verily one in 
epirit and in trath,” 
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to dinner, and drink my boy’s health in a good bottle of 
champagne, with all the honours. 

“Glorious news this of Sebastopol! A great opening 
for the gospel.” 


To Mrs. Mactxon :— 
CnaTTe, Oct., 1854. 


“This has been a heavenly day of beanty—the sky 
almost cloudless ; the stones on the hill side so distinct 
that they might be counted; the Dee swinging past with 
its deep-toned murmur. 

“I preached without a note the same sermon I preached 
at Morven ;* and I never looked once at the reyal seat, but 
solely at the congregation. I tried to furget the grout ones 
I saw, and to remember the great Ones I saw not, and so I 
preached from my heart, and with as much freedom, really, 
ag at a mission station. 

« And so the day has ended, for the present. The Lord 
brought me here. He has heard my prayer, and sustained 
my heart, and enabled me to do His will. Aml now T 
pray that this talent, given me in love, may be for His 
glory. 

“Kiss the bairns, thank God for me, and in after 
years teach your boy this lesson—not to seck his work, 





* It is interesting to compare with this the touching notice of the 
service recorded by Her Mujest 





October 29, 184, 

‘We went to kirk as usual at twelve o'clock. The sorvivo wae 

rformed by the Roy. Norman M-Leod, of Glasgow, aon of Dr. 

‘Leod, and anything finer I nover heard, Tho sermon, entirely 
extempore, was quite adinirable, sv simple, and yet so eloyuent, and 
so beautifully argued and put. Mr. M‘Leod showed in tho sermon 
how we all tried to please se//, and live for that, and in ao doing found 
no rest, Christ had come not only to die fur us, but to show how we 
wore to live. The eecond prayer waa very touching; his allusions 
to us were so simple, saying, after his mention of us, ‘bless their 
children.’ It gave me a lump in my throat, as also whon ho pruyed 
for ‘the dying, the wounded, the widow, aud the orphans.’ Every 
one came back delighted; and how satisfactory it is to come back 
from church with such feelings! The servants and the Highlanders 
—ali—were equally delighted.” 
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put to receive it when given him, and to do it to God 
without fear.” 


From his JOURNAL i— 

“ Retrospect.—I had received an invitation to preach 
at Crathie when I was at Kirkaldy. I refused to go. I 
had announced the opening of my church, after it hid 
been closed for two months to be repaired, and it seemed. 
to me that my duty to open it was greater than to accept 
of Mr. Anderson’s invitation to preach before the Queen. 
The going there, therefore, was not sought for by me. 1 
returned home at eight Thursday night, and found a letter 
from Mr. A., stating that he asked me at the Queen’s own 
request. My duty being clear, I accepted it. The weather 
was superb, and I was much struck with the style of the 
scenery. I have never seen Ross-shire, but I see a marked 
difference between the Highlands of Morayshire and Aber- 
deenshive and the West Highlands, especially in the glens, 
and the large, full-fiowing rivers, such as the Spey, the Find- 
horn, and the Dee, which sweep so majestically through 
them, with abundance of elbow room, and not cramped by 
slate and granite into raging, roaring streams. And then the 
decided marks of culture in the valleys—the broad planta- 
tions, the green fields, and the stately homes of a wealthy 
aristocracy, and—that I do not forget it,—the colouring 
of the floors of the woods! No long, damp grass, but 
the glorious mosses, rich and golden, illumined by the 
fiery heather bell. 

“The Sunday at Balmoral was perfect in its peace and 
beauty. I confess that I was much puzzled what to 
preach. J had with me some of my best sermons (as 
people would call them); but the struggie which had be- 
gun on Friday morning was renewed—as to what was best 
in the truest, most spiritual sense for such an occasion ; 
until, by prayer, I resolved to preach without any notes a 
sermon I never wrote fully out, but had preached very 
otten, perhaps fifteen times, solely because I found that it 
had found human spirits, and had done good. It was from 
Matt. xi. 28-30, Mark x. 17-31. I tried to show what 
true life is—life in the spirit—a finding rest through the 
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yoke of God’s service, instead of the service of self, and 
by the cross of self-denial, instead of self-gratification, 
illustrated by the young man who, with all that was so 
promising, would not peril his happiness by seeking it with 
Christ in God. 

“T preached with intense comfort, and by God’s help 
felt how sublime a thing it was to be His ambassador. I 
felt very acutely how for our sakes the Queen and the 
Prince were placed in so trying a position, and was pro- 
foundly grateful for the way in which they had governed 
us; and so it was that I was able to look back trom the 
future, and to speak as I shall wish I had done. It would 
be most ungrateful in me not to record this singular mercy 
of God to me ; for I do know, and rejoice to record for the 
strengthening of my faith in prayer, that He did it. 
Thus I enjoyed great peace. 

“Tn the evening, after daundering in a green field with 
a path through it which led to the high road, and while 
sitting on a block of granite, full of quict thoughts, 
mentally reposing in the midst of the leantiful scencry, I 
was roused from my reverie by some one asking me if I 
was the clergyman who had preached that day. Iwas soon 
in the presence of the Queen and Prince; when her 
Majesty came forward and said with o sweet, kind, and 
smiling face, ‘We wish to thank you for your sermon’ 
She then asked me how my father* was—whut was the 
name of my parish, &c.; and so, after bowing and smiling, 
they both continued their quiet evening walk alone. And 
thus God blessed me, and I thanked His name. I posted 
home by Glenshee—not well—and was in bed all the 
week. So ends my story. I read its commencement and 
ending to remind me how God is always faithful. ‘O ye 
of little faith, wherefore did ye doubt ?’” 


To the Rev. Mr. Watson, Chaplain in the Crimea :— 
“God bless and prosper you in your work. I almost 
envy you, dangerous though it be. I have such immense 


* Tin father had preached beforo Iler Majesty and the Prince 
Consort at Blair Athol on the occasion of their first visit to Scotland. 
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admiration of those glorious fellows that I would rejoice 
to be with them. It is right and becoming, too, that 
those who are soldiers only of Christ should share their 
danger, so as to help them to share with us the life which 
is eternal. We should not shrink at such a time, if God 
calls us to this work. No doubt you have made up your 
mind to die, and this is the true way of being brave and of 
finding perfect peace.” 


Prom his JouRNaL :— 

“ January 1, 1855, 7 am.—In the name of God the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, my God, I begin the year! [ 
am Thine by creation and redemption, and by choice on 
my part; I am Thine for ever, and I desire to consecrate 
every power and faculty of body and soul to Thy service 
—knowing Thee, the ever-blessed One, Whose service is 
unutterable joy. To know Thee truly in any degrée is 
joy unspeakable, and full of glory. Amen! 

“The year ’55 promises to be a very solemn one. 
What battles and victories, defeats and sufferings! What 
brave and illustrious men, afterwards to be the Nelsons 
and Wellingtons of Britain, or the Napoleons of France— 
are now in embryo! That civilisation, liberty, religion, 
peace will triumph, is of course as certain as that Jesus 
Christ reigns! He does reigna—what a source of joy ! 

“T have established a mission to the hospital at Scutari, 
and am acting as secretary to it. 

“Jan, 12th—Nothing can exceed the present com- 
plexity of the politics of the world, This war is drawing 
all nations slowly into it like » huge maelstrom ; and on 
what side, or with what damage, they are to be hurled out 
of the maelstrom, the Lord knoweth! America sympa- 
thises with Russia, solely because Russia opens up pros- 
pects of trade directly and indirectly, and is the enemy 
of her British rival—for the Yankees have concentrated 
all greatness in the dollar. Rome is against Russia on 
Church grounds, and Britain is now fighting Rome's cause 
with France and Austria. Prussia holds back. Sardinia, 
becoming Protestant, comes forward. Turkey, tottering to 
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her fall, from the inherent weakness of her false religious 
life, is in vain propped up by the allies, though this will 
make her fall only the more conspicuous, and show God’s 
judgment on a lie. 

“Peace! It seems to me as if the world was but 
mustering its forces for such 2 campaign as will revolu- 
tionise it and somehow usher in the glory of the latter 
days. I wish I could see the end. But IJ shall know it 
some day.” 


To Mrs. DExxisTouR, on the death of her Aunt :— 
January 29, 1855, 

- “How could that life have been, if her faith in Jesns 
was not faith in a real living Person? Could a mere 
delusion, a fancy, produce such a result of character, so 
true, so real, so deep, so long preserved, as she had ? 
Impossible! and therefore one reads her life and death 
as a living Epistle, which speaks of the power of a living 
Saviour to keep the soul ever young, and ever fresh, in 
its tendernesses and sympathies ; to enable one down to 
extreme old age to carry about with them the dying of 
the Lord Jesus in their mortal bodies, that so the life of 
Jesus might be manifested in them. How beautiful was 
her love, how enlarged, beaming from that bed like 
sunlight, on every one and every thing around. IT would 
be an atheist if I could believe such a light could set for 
ever in darkness! It cannot be. It has never ceased, 
and nevor shall cease, to shine in God’s own sky.” 


From his Jourwat:— 


“ March 2nd.—This night heard of the death of the 
Czar yesterday in St. Petersburg. How the news will ran 
from mouth to mouth, and for one true mourner, how 
many millions will rejoice ! 

« There he lies, the giant man—the ‘every inch a king.’ 
Silent and dead as the marble of his palace. 

“ What shall be the effect? Peace? or, as I believe, 
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@ European blaze, and the ultimate freedom of the 
world ? 

“The word of the Lord endureth for ever! 

“ April 27th-—I leave this day for Edinburgh Com- 
wunion, London Bible Society, Holland, and, D, V., home. 

“T have had a healthy, happy and busy winter, and 
require some breathing time. May God in mercy sanctify 
it fo. my good, bring me home stronger in soul and 
body.” 


To Mrs, MacLEop :-— 
Lonpor, May 2, 1855, 

“TI bad a jolly sleep beside C——~, who evidently 
dreamt he was a Highland terrier worrying another, from 
the barks which he gave in his sleep. The snores of 
M were quite orthodox. They were rather too bare- 
faced a copy of those of his congregation. I never closed 
an eye, of course! Poor fellow! But I meditated so 
profitably that I counted only two towns on the way— 
Newcastle and York.” 





To the Saux :— 
Lowpor. 
“Dined at ’s, There was a party of eight or 
nine. Most of them English parsons, with the usual 
amount of thoroughly correct manners, large hearts, 
middling heads, and knowing nothing of Scotland except 
asa place in the Islands from which grouse come. But 


really ‘ very nice—you know. 





To the Same :— 
Ayrwenr, May 4, 11 Pas. 

“Enjoyed Bruges, and reached Ghent at 2 (O 
those glorious chimes of the old cathedral!) Saw the 
fine Cathedral and Van Eyck’s delightful picture. O what 
truth! what a love of nature! what a taste for beauty had 
the Memlings and Van Eycks! Some of the peeps through 
windows by the former and his minute painting of flowers 
and trees so delicious! In Poussin’s famous painting of 
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‘Christ in the midst of the Doctors, such a head of 
Charles V. is introduced, and of the Duke of Alva!” 


To the Same ;— 
Te Hacve, Twesduy Morning. 

“T have seen great paintings, but no great men. 

“T have received much, very much kindness from the 
Van Loons and others, and I hope to meet as much more 
at Leyden and Amsterdam. 

“The royal family were all in church, hearing dear 
Boucher, on Sabbath. The King was heard saying to his 
sister, when he went out, ‘How sublime! I never heard 
anything like it.’ ‘ Nor IJ,’ replied the sister, ‘ but I have 
no words to utter what I feel.’ It was indeed a noble 
discourse.” 


From his JourNaL:— 

«June 3rd, 1355.—I am forty-four. I preached on 
the birth of a child being a legitimate cause of joy.* 

“Glory to God that I have been born! I praise Him 
and bless Him for the gift of existence in a world in which 
His own Son has been born a Saviour, a Brother, and in 
which He rules. I praise Him, I bless Him for such a 
gift, so worthy of Himself. 

“Oh may I realise His purpose more and more by being 
more and more His own child in simplicity, humility, 
faith, love, and undivided obedience! Intense life in 
Christ is intense joy. 

“T begin this week to visit my congregation once mora. 
I feel that personal acquaintance and private friendship 
must be the foundation of public good. My schools are 
all paid for. I desire to dedicate my powers with more 
intense devotion to God, 

“ June 8th—This day I heard my little girl mention, 
for the first time, the name of God. I had requested 
no one ever to speak to her of God until I first had this 
honour, but the new servant had done it; so I took the 


* Published in Good Words for 1873. 
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child on my knee (in Bothwell, where we are) and asked 
her several questions as to who made her and everything, 
and she replied, ‘God’ O how indescribably strange 
and blessed to my ears was the sound! It cannot cease 
for ever! My prayer, my daily prayer is that she and sil 
my deer children may be holy from their infancy, ana 
grow up Christiana This, indeed, can only be through 
the Spirit; but surely there is no necessity that they 
should grow up at any time hating God! Must they be as 
devils in their youth, and be afterwards converted? God 
forbid! My prayer and hope is that they shall grow up in 
the nurture of the Lord, and be His own dear children from 
their infancy. Why not love Him as well as me, their 
earthly father? Oh, beloved Saviour, take them as babes 
into thine own arms, and bless them and make them thine ! 
May they never, never mention the name of God, but as 
that of a Father. 

“Tord! my hope is in Thee. Let me not be put to 
shame,” 


To his AuNT, Mrs. Maxwell, afier the burial of her husband at 

Campsie:— 

BorHWELL, July 20, 1853. 

“We have just returned from that green spot where 
are gathering the earthly remains of so many who made 
the earth beautiful to us, and whose undying spirits make 
Heaven more homely to us. When standing there it was 
glorious to feel that we could not sorrow for one of our 
own there as ‘ without hope,’ but in the sure and certain 
hope of a resurrection unto life for them in Christ. How 
peacefully did he, the last laid there, repose after his long 
and harassing journey! God alone, who knew his frame, and 
the mysterious influence which the frail body so mightily 
exercises over the mind, can tell what a life struggle he had ! 
But he fought, and that was everything; and I heartily 
believe that he is now in His presence for evermore, with 
exceeding joy ; and few there will cast their crowns down 
with more exceeding reverence, humility, and awe, and 
acknowledge more joyfully the exceeding riches of the 
grace of Christ bestowed upon him. [I shall take good 
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care that my children shall hear of those uncles and aunts 
whom we all so much loved and admired—of their refined 
and exquisite honour, their deep and touching benevo- 
lence, their tender and sympathising hearts, their beautiful 
and transparent truthfulness, and admiration of all that 
was really good and true. 

“In a few years that spot in Campsie will be full I 
hope to lie there with my wife, and possibly my family. 
‘Then cometh the end.’ With such an end we may well 
pray, ‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.’ ” 


From his JocRNAL :— 

« August 21st, 1855.—t1 start this day, with Dr. Craik, 
for the Paris Conference of the Evangelical Alliance. I 
am very glad to do so, for J have had a busy summer. 

«T pray that good may come to the Church of Christ 
out of this Conference ; that God may give us all humility, 
justice, love, and wisdom. May I be kept with a pure 
heart and single eye, speaking the truth in love, fearing 
neither the world profane nor the world religious, but 
obeying God’s Spirit. 

“Lord! keep my beloved ones in my absence; and 
keep my soul, spirit and body, for Thy glorious and eternal 
kingdom 1” 


To Mra. Maciz0p :— 
Panis, Angust, 1865, 

« Dinner at Herschell’s ; Krummacher, Count St. George, 
and others there. Went to the Exposition; the finest 
collection of paintings I ever saw. The heat past endu- 
rance; I walk twelve miles daily. The Alliance of no 
use; private meetings to-day to try and make it so. 
Heard a Puseyite sermon; horrid trash. No one from 
Scotland has preached. Bad arrangements. The life 
spent by us most agreeable and most useful to ourselves, 
but utterly useless to others, except the cafés. The Queen 
left to-day ; the day glorious, the scene magnificent ; felt 
tay heart beat in hearing ‘God save the Queen’ as the 
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grand cortége passed along the Boulevards—she looking 
80 well—-the Emperor and Prince Albert on one side, and 
the Queen and another lady on the other.” 


From hig Jou. :— 

“ October lst, 1855.—Things to be aimed at and prayed 
for :— 

“1, To perfect holiness, Is it possible that I shall 
habitually possess myself, and exercise holy watchfulness 
over my words and temper, so that in private and public I 
shall live 28 a man who truly realises God’s constant 
presence—who is one with Christ, and therefore lives among 
men and acts towards them with His mind and spirit ? 
F, meek, humble, loving, ever by my life drawing men to 
Christ—self behind, Christ before! I believe this to be 
as impossible by my own resolving as that I could become 
a Shakespear, a Newton, a Milton; yet if God calls me 
to this, God can so enable me to realise it that He shall 
be pleased with me. But will I really strive after it? 
Oh, my Father! see, hear, and help Thy weak and perish- 
ing child! For Christ's sake, put strength in me; fulfil 
in me the good pleasure of Thy will. Lord, pity me and 
have mercy on me, that I may famish and thirst for 
Thee and perfect holiness ! 

“2. To know and improve every talent to the utmost, 
whether in preaching, writing, speaking, acting. I feel 
convinced that every man has given him of God much 
more than he has any idea of, and that he can help on 
the world’s work more than he knows of What we 
want. is the siigle eye that will see what our work is, the 
humility to accept it however lowly, the faith to do it for 
God, the perseverance to go on till death. 

“Wise and loving Father! Magnify Thy patience in 
my wilfulness and stupidity, Thy strength in my weakness, 
Thy mighty grace in my paltry vanity, Thy love in my 
selfishness, Let not the fragments of my poorly educated 
mind and broken time be lost, but glorify Thyself in me, 
that when I die some shall feel and acknowledge Thy 
goodness in having created me, and given me to my fellow 
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men. What may I yet be and do in Thee! Oh ht all 
worldly ambition be mortified, and a holy ambition take 
its place ! 

“ Have been seeing ; just dying ; full of anxicty 
for his soul ; deeply feel for him. Notice! how that one 
name of Jesus is all-in-all! Men may argue about the 
Atonement ; but the fact of an Atonement alone finds and 
meets a sinner crying out for mercy. What can philosophy 
do for such, or an atonement of more self-sacrifice?’ It 
would only deepen the sense of sin. 

“ Oct. 30, 54 P.x.—~I have this moment finished my 
little book on the Home School. I have made it a subject 
of constant prayer, and have sincerely tried to write what 
may do good to my fellow-men. I believe God will grant 
it such a measure of success that I shall not be put to 
shame. I do crave the reward of its helping human 
hearts to do God’s will, If I am taken away, I feel it 
will be a pleasing little legacy to my beloved wife and chil- 
dren. The latter will learn what. the former already knows, 
and what (thank God!) she sincerely sympathises with 
me in—for in this, as in all things, we are fellow-workers. 
The children will know what their father wished, prayed 
for, and resolved to labour for. 

“ There are stages in love to God found, I think, in 
the experience of all advanced Christians. The first is love, 
or rather gratitude, for what God has done or is to us ; 
the second, love for what He is in Himself; the third, 
a love which, not satisfied with personal enjoyment, desires 
that the universe may share it, and is grieved, amazed, 
horrified, that any should be blind to it—that we our- 
selves should have been so, and see it so dimly. Do I 
desire that God should thus be glorified ?” 





To his sister JANE :— 

“T know you would like a yarn about all manner of 
particulars, but it is simply impossible. I believe the 
time is soon coming when visits and messages by the tele- 
graph will be common, but letters as much out of date as 
folios. The Apostle John’s letters are not very long, but 
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the writing of them seems to have been uncongenial, for 
he frets against pen and ink. By the way, it was to 
a lady, who I have no doubt complained of his not 
writing as long letters to her as Paul did to some of his 
other friends.” 


To his Brother Dowaxy, then abroad :— 

“T yejoice that you are getting into good French 
society. See as many persons as you possibly can—as 
various types of opinion as possible. t 


Be not ashamed to confess ignorance, oN 
and be always asking, and you will 
learn much, Men, men—meet men! oaths a 


“ Beware with intense watchful- GI 
ness against the sensualising tend- oy 
ency of excitement and living abroad. MS 
The society of the good is the best 4 
help against this—next to deyo- a 
tion.” 





To the Samo :-— 

“Tam glad you are at art. Try 
and get a vivid impression of the 
different schools. Study chronologically. I remember 
there are at Munich fine specimens of sketches by Van 


_A& zo 


a0 LEN 
™ Would yon not like fo ees how that Brother of curs in tho Crimea 


islooking? Eht” 


Dyck, a number of wonderful Rubens, with excellent 
specimens of the Flemish soho Berghen, &e. 
VoL. 1. 


“ Of tho 'igh Church.” 
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“We had a noble meeting of the British Association. 
All the leading men were in 
church. Had « glorious talk 
with Rawlinson—sein cigener 
Standpunkt. 

« Do, my dear fellow, study 
hard at language. Study, you 
“My liver is at prevent jody.” rascal, study !” 





« Jan. 17, 1856.—Report this morning of the prospect 
of peace with Russia. Peace is joy as far as the present 
suffering is concerned. But as far as the interests of man 
are concerned, and the position of our country, 1 mown 
the news. We have come out of this war lower in every 
respect in the world’s opinion than we were when we 
entered it. I fear, if the war ends, that it will be merely 
to give time to Russia to prepare for another hy becoming 
herself stronger, and biding her time till the Western 
powers are disunited. The salvation of the worlt now 
will be pushing missions in the Exst, and overturning all 
things from within, leave the without to come right in us 
own time,” 


From his JounnaL— 

“ Feb, 29,—I have had one of the severest fonrteon, 
days of mental and bodily fatigue—chictly, if not wholly, 
the former—which I have had for y Last, week, 
after a previous weck of toil, there was Mor end 
Tuesday writing and dictating, changing and reducing a 
letter in reply to a horrid one from The struggle 
—and it was, I am ashamed to say, dreatful—was to 
write and feel as a Christian, when my flesh could ha’ 
written that it would have been to him as Haying aliy 














To his Sister JaxE :— 
Feb. 9, 1856, 


“T have (as Jean used to say) beon ‘painfully cxer- 
cised’ by this unjust attack from My struggle, 
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you understand, is between the temptation to yield to 
anger and my conviction that it is the will of Christ that 
I should so love him as to consider the evil in him, and 
seek to deliver him from it. How horrible to be obliged 
to fight at all, to feel the desire strong, to be unable to say, 
‘T love, to feel the congeniality of revenge! 0 pride! 
O vanity! How I pray not only to speak and write as a 
Christian, but oh, dearest, to feel truly as one! 

“ As to John Campbell’s book on the ‘ Atonement,’ it 
is like himself, dark, but deep, and very true. I think it 
has Jed me captive. I shall read it again; but it finds 
me, and fills up a huge void. I fear that no one has 
read it but myself.” 


“ Sep. 27th.—In May I went to London and preached 
for Herschell and the Sailors’ Friend Society, and then 
went to visit my dear friend Mrs. Dennistoun at Tours. 
We had most delightful drives, visiting Mettray, Plessy de 
Tours, and the old Bastille of Loches. I attended the 
Assembly for a day in May. They carried, by an immense 
majority the India Education measure, for which Dr. Bryce 
and I contended almost alone.” 


This allusion to the India Education measure refers 
to a discussion, which had been agitating the Church 
for some time, as to the lawfulness of accepting for 
mission schools the Government Grants in Aid while 
these grants were given equally to heathen, or at all 
events non-Christian, schools, The extreme ‘Eyan- 
gelical’ party contended against the Church condoning 
& measure which they thought ought never to have 
‘been passed by a Christian State. On the other 
hand Norman Macleod and Dr. Bryce held that it 
was impossible for the Government to take any nar- 
tower ground in dealing with a country circum- 
stanced like India. They insisted that it would be 

E2 
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the height of folly in the Church to refuse assistance 
from Government in the matter of secular instruction, 
as long as she was left free to add religious teaching ; 
and they were persuaded that to separate the mission 
schools from the educational system of India was 
simply to throw away an opportunity for cxercising a 
wide and wholesome influcnce. The vote of the 
Assembly endorsed their views, and thus inaugurated 
a revolution in the policy of the India Mission of the 
Church. 


From his Jocrxst. 


“ Glusgow, August, 1856.—The Evangelical Alliance met 
here. I made the first speech, bidding its ministers weleome. 
Thad much happy communication with Sherman, William 
Monod, Krummaeher and Kuntze from Berlin, and 
Herschel. 

“1 preached, on the 24th, to a great crowd, among 
others to Mr. Stanley who was introdaced to me hy 
John Shairp.* In the evening we had a prayer mevting 








* The following lettor from Mr. Stank 
Principal Shairp, written after this visit, 
‘the impressions he then formed :— 

“.,.. Campbell was a younger, thinner, sharper man than T had 
expected to soo—a thorough gentleman—rery interesting evidently 
and refined in thought, experience, ard expression, Tut 1 thousht 
hina almost too spiritual, too ghostly; the stars shime through him; 
he would yunish at the cock-crowing. A bvautiful mind und spirit, 
‘but too much inxphered in its own light to bo of sauch use to ine. 

“And now for tho other, If Campbell was too much of a 
ghost, Norman Macleod is undoubtedly a anun of flesh and Lived. 
L first heard the servico and sermon, The sermon was ou John xii. 
‘Except a corn of wheat,’ &c. To a fustidious taste it 
beon too oratorical in manner and matter; but considering tho 
audience and tho tremendous effort, I did not ubject to it, £ thought 
it admirable, truly evangelical, not a word of untruth—very moving 
in parts, full of illustrations, critical difliculties glunced at and avoided, 
in tho most judicious and yet honest fashion. In short, I don’t know 
the man in tho Church of England who could hayo preached such a 
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for winding up the Scutari Mission, which I bless God to 
have begun, carried on, and ended. 

“October 3rd.—I am just starting for Balmoral I 
believe I could not have travelled a week sooner, since I 
received the invitation the beginning of September at 
Kirkaldy, when I could not turn in bed. I go in Christ’s 
name. He who has given me this work will give me 
grace to do it. Blessed and most merciful Lord, hear me, 
and deliver me from all vanity, pride, and self-secking, 
and all the nervous fear which they occasion! Give me 
only faith in Thee, love to Thee, and all will be well, and 
bless Thy word for immortal souls, and for the good 
of those to whom Thou hast given such power in the 
world ! 

“ October Sth, Tuesday—t] have just returned, and all 
my confidence in Christ has been vindicated. I preached 
on Sabbath, my subject being faith in a living, present, 
divine Saviour, the sulution of difficulties. Miss Nightin- 
gale was among my audience. I was asked in the 
evening to dine at the Castle. The Prince spoke much 
to me. 

“May the Lord bless all this for good! It is my 
deepest and truest prayer, that all may tend to His 
glory.” 


sermon ; nor do I know such a man asI found him to be afterwards in 
converse, first in the vestry for a quarter of an hour, and afterwards 
for two hours here in the evening. Of conrse I have known mon of 
greater abilities and character, but, if he be what he seems, I know 
no one who unites such thorough good sense, honesty, manly inde- 
pendence, with such working, stirring, devout energy and power of 
appealing to the mass. How gladly, but that he is better where he 
is, would I have made him an English bishop. Woe went over many 
fields togethor, and I am sincerely grateful to you for having made 
him known to mo. 

“asked him about the Free Kirk and the Covenanters, and he 
charmed the cockles of my heart by his answer. ‘The Free Kirk was 
just an outburst of Presbyterian Pusoyism.” ‘Laud and the Cove- 
nanters were just the same men on different aides, except that what 
one called ‘church’ the other called ‘kirk,’ and I am heartily glad 
they eat each other up. The Free Kirk are descendants of the 
Covenanters; thoy pride themsclyes on being ‘the Church of the 
past,’ That is just what they are, and I make them a prevent of it 
‘with all my heart.” 
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Extracts from a private Note-book for 1856 :— 


“How to spend the morning honr trom 6 to 7 aM. 
A short prayer for the Spirit of God, that it may be 
wisely and profitably spent. Devotional reading—Baster 
and Leighton. Short meditation and prayer on what is 
read, with reference to individual application. A psalm 
sung quietly, The Scriptures read in order, with thought 
and devotion. Prayer.” 


From his Jovrsat:— 


“As I opened my shutters this morning, the erescent 
moon, clear and well defined, and with a bright attendant 
star, oceupied the blue sky with hardly a cloud. Of what 
use has that moon been during the past night! Many a 
pilgrim has tracked his way by her beams, and many a 
mariner by them has seen his port! But the sun is 
rising, and the moon must depart like the Mosaie ritual, 
and many an old patriarchal form of truth, before the 
rising of that Sun of Righteousness whose glory was all 
their light.” 






“There are men who no more grasp the truth which 
they seem to hold, than a sparrow grasps the message 
passing through the clectric wire on which it perclws.” 





“T received the following answers from two intending 
communicants, and they illustrate a fact which has often 
been impressed on me, respecting the possibility of persous 
being regular in church all their lives, and yet remaining 
ignorant of the simplest traths. 

“Who led the children out of Egypt? Ever, 

“Who was Eve? The mother of God. 

“What death did Christ die’ (After » long time) 
Hanged on « tree. 

“What did they do with the body? Laid it in a 
manger. 

“ What did Christ do for sinners? Gave His Son. 

“ Any wonderful works Christ did? Aude the world 
in six days. 
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“Any others? Buried Martha, Mary, and Lazarus. 

“What became of them afterwards. Angels took them 
to Abraham's bosom. 

“What had Christ to do with that? He took Abra- 
ham. 

“Who was Christ? The Holy Spirit. 

“Are you a sinner? Wo. 
“Did you never sin, and do you love God perfectly ? 
Yes.” 


« November 11th, 1856.—Both sciatica and work I fear 
on the increase. 

“T feel the pressure and the pain. ‘What am I to do? 

“4, Keep my temper and my peace in God, the calm 
of my inner shrine where He is, undisturbed by the noise 
of the thronging ‘courts of the priests,’ ‘ of the people,’ 
‘of the women,’ or ‘of the gentiles’ without. This is my 
first duty. There never can be 2 good reason for my 
losing inner peace with God. God help me! 

“2. Imust by His grace attend to details, and use right 
means to attain thisend. 1. Early rising, and methodical 
division of time. 2. Acceptance of no more work than 
ean be done in consistency with my health and strength. 
8. Cultivating happy, cheerful thonghts of life, having a 
strong faith that God is and Christ 7s, and that the end 
shall be glorious to every ‘soldier’ who ‘endures hardness,’ 
in the grand campaign. . 

“God give me grace to rise as I used to do—at } to 6 
—for it is always hard to the flesh ! 

“My Father, Thou knowest my frame! Thou remem- 
berest Iam dust. Thou earest for me. I can therefore 
east my care on Thee, and so be careful for nothing. 
Keep me in Thy peace. Let me ever honour Thee as the 
best of masters by obedience to Thy will in all things, 
by honouring Thy laws whether relating to body or mind, 
and by doing all things and accepting all things with a 
calm spirit. Thou knowest Thy servant, and under- 
standest his thoughts. Help me according to Thy word. 
Amen. 

“I do not wish to fly to that blue sky, but by the 
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help of God Almighty to act a true and brave part amidst 
the smoke and mud end gin of Glasgow. 

“Lord forgive me, if I seem to think I am enduring 
hardness! God have mercy on me for ever thinking my 
lot has a cloud—a speck of hardness in it. My cup runs 
over with mercies. I am in the lap of every indulgence, 
and if I fret, it is as a spoiled child.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
1857—1859. 


N 1857 he began to hold evening services for the 
poor, to which none were admitted except in 
their everyday working clothes. The success of a 
similar experiment, made many years before in Lou- 
doun, encouraged him to make this attempt in Glas- 
gow, in the hope of reaching some of those who, from 
poverty or other causes, had fallen away from ail 
church attendance. For the first winter, these services 
were held in the Martyrs’ church, which was filled 
every Sabbath evening by the very people he wished 
to get; the following year they were transferred to 
the Barony, where they were continued til] a mission 
church was built, It may be safely asserted that this 
work gave him more interest than any other he ever 
undertook ; and that he never addressed any audienco 
with greater effect than that which he gathered 
from ‘tho streets and lanes of the city.’ The pews 
were filled with men in their fustian jackets and with 
poor women, bareheaded, or with an old shaw! drawn 
over the head, and dressed most of them in short-gown 
and petticoat. Unkempt heads, faces begrimed with 
labour, and mothers with infants in their arms, gave a 
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strange character to the scene. The police some- 
times reported that several well-known thieves were 
present. But, however large and various the audience 
might be, he seemed to hold the key to every heart 
and conscience; and so riveted was the attention ho 
secured, that not unfrequently an involuntary excla- 
mation of surprise or sympathy would pass from lip 
to lip over the crowd. The following description of 
one of these evenings in the Barony is taken from an 
English newspaper :— 


“TJ found I would not be admitted except I was dressed 
as a working man. The uniform of 2 dragoon was offered 
and accepted, but on second thoughts I preferred the cast- 
off working-dress of a coach-builder—a dirty coat, a dirty 
white flannel vest, striped shirt, red cravat, and Glengarry 
bonnet. Thus attired, I stood waiting among the crowd 
of poor men and women that were shivering at the gate, 
Diding the time. Many of these women were very old and 
very frail. The night being excessively cold, the most of 
them had the skirts of their gowns tucked over their heads. 
Not a few of them had a deep asthmatie wheezle, most 
distressing to hear. Poor souls! they were earnestly talk- 
ing about the Doctor and his sayings. I conversed with 
several working men who had attended all the scries from 
the first, three or four years back. I asked one man 
if they were all Scotch who attended? He said, ‘AN 
nations go and hear the Doctor.’ Another said, ‘ Highland 
Scotch and Lowland Scotch, and English and Trish,—in 
fact, a’ kind o’ folks comes to the Doctor on Sabbath nichts.’ 
‘A’ body likes the Doctor,’ said another. One man, a 
labourer, I think, in a foundry, said, ‘He kent great lots 
o’ folk that’s been blessed by the Doctor, baith Scotch and 
Irish. 1 ken an Irish Catholic that wrought wi’ me, o’ the 
name 0’ Boyd, and he came ae nicht out o’ curiosity, and he 
was converted afore he raise from his seat, and he’s a stanch 
Protestant to this day, every bit o’ ’im, though his father 
and mother, and a’ his folks, are sair against him for ’t.’ 
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“On the door being opened, a sudden rush took place 
im that direction. I found a posse of elders stationed 
as a board of inspection, closely examining old and young, 
male and female, and turning back all who had any signs 
of respectability. All hats and bonnets were excluded. 
My courage almost failed me, but as I had from boy- 
hood been in the habit of doing what I could among 
the poor, and being so bent on ascertaining the ‘ way’ of 
the Doctor with that class, I resolved to make the effort. 
My weakness arose from the fear of detection by any of the 
elders I spoke to in the forenoon. Pulling my hair down 
over my brow, and, in the most slovenly manner possible, 
wiping my nose with the sleeve of my coat, I pushed my 
way up to the board, and ‘ passed.” I found that none of 
the seat cushions, black, red, green, or blue, were removed ; 
no, nor the pew-Bibles or Psalm books, a plain proof that, 
by the test of several years, the poor of the closes and 
wynds could betrusted. The contrast between the forenoon 
and. evening congregations in point of appearance was very 
great and striking; but in regard to order and decorum 
there was no difference whatever. When the time was 
up, @ little boy was seen leading a blind man along the 
aisle towards the pulpit. On the boy placing the blind 
man in the precentor’s desk, a poor man sitting next me 
nudged me on the elbow, and asked, ‘Is that the men that’s 
to precch till ’s?” ‘Oh, no!’ said I, ‘You'll see the 
Doctor immediately.’ ‘But surely,’ says he, ‘that canna 
be the regular precentor?’ ‘Oh, no,’ said I. ‘This man, 
I suspect, is the precentor for us poor folks.’ Here the 
Doctor—stout, tall, and burly—was seen ascending the 
pulpit stairs, He began by prayer. He then gave out 
the 130th Psalm for praise. Before singing, he com- 
mented at great length on the character and spirit of the 
Psalm, dwelling very fully on the first line, ‘Lord, from the 
depths to thee I cried!’ Nothing could have been better 
adapted for his auditory than the Doctor's consolatory ex~ 
position of that Psalm. The precentor by this time had 
got very uneasy, and had several times struck his pitch- 
fork, and was ready to start, but the Doctor, being so full, 
and having still this, that, and the other thing to say, he 
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could not commence. At inst, the Doctor looking kindly 
down upon him, said, ' You'll rise now, Peter, and begin.’ 
He rose, and began. He, tracing the lines with his fingers 
on his ponderous Psalm book of raised letters, ‘gave out 
the lines,’ two at a time. It wasa most gratifying spectacle, 
and said much for the advance of Christian civilisation. The 
Doctor next read the first chapter of the first epistle of Paul 
to the Thessalonians. The commentary on the chapter was 
most strikingly effective in point of cousolatory and prac- 
tical application to the condition of his auditory. In refer- 
ring to the mother and grandmother of Timothy, he made 
a grand stand for character, which made the poor man 
next to me strike the floor several times with his feet by 
way of testifying his approbation, Had the Doctor's 
remarks on the subject been delivered from a platform, 
they would have elicited thunders of applause. He said 
the most valuable thing Prince Albert left was charactcr.* 
He knew perfectly well that very many very poor people 
thought that it was impossible for them to have a character. 
It was not true; he would not hear of it, There was not 
@ man nor a woman before him, however poor they might 
be, but had it in their power, by the grace of God, to 
leave behind them the grandest thing on enrth, character ; 
and their children may rise up after them, and thank God 
that their mother was a pious woman, or their father 5 
pious man. The text selected was 1 Timothy vi. 12—14, 
The discourse was very plain, explicit, pointed, and amply 
illustrated, as by one who knew all the ‘outs and ins,’ 
difficulties and trials of the people before him, and they 
listened with breathless attention, and uppeared to drink 
in all he said, as indeed ‘good words’ for them, Some of 
the children-in-arms sometimes broke the silence by their 
prattle or their sercams, but the doctor, though tmcom- 
ionly sensitive, never appeared the least put about.” 


The results of theso services were remarkable. 
Many hundreds were reclaimed from lawless habits, 
some of the more ignorant were educuted, and a large 


* This description was written in 186]. 
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number became communicants. There was a nobility 
of character displayed by several of these working 
men which moved him to tears as he spoke of them, 
and gave him a deeper love than ever for the poor. 
Some of them took ways of showing their gratitude, 
the very oddity of which gave touching evidence of 
the depth of the fecling.* 

His method of instruction was admirably adapted 
to the character of his audience. He was never ab- 
stract, but threw his teaching into objective or descrip- 
tive form, and not seldom dramatized the lesson he was 
enforcing. His counsel was not confined to things 
spiritual, but embraced such practical matters as the 
sanitary condition of the houses of the poor, healthy 
food, and the treatment of children, and was given so 
forcibly that the meanest intelligence could understand 
the rationale of his advice. His unaffected sympathy 
with the poor and ignorant in all their wants and 
difficulties was the secret of his power over them. 
His frankness and large human-heartedness com- 
manded their confidence and won their affection. 


“March 15, 1857.—I began, four weeks ago, my sermon 
to working men and women in their working clothes, on 
my old Loudoun plan, of excluding all who had clothes fit. for 
church by day. And by God’s great mercy I have crammed 
the Martyrs’ Church with such. I never experienced more 
joy than in this service. It is grand, I do not envy 
‘Wellington at Waterloo. 


* T remombor on a Sunday evening returning with him, after ono 
of these services, to our father’s hous. When the oab stopped, » 
rough hand was pushed in at the window. Norman understood what 
was meant, and on taking what was offered, received @ warm grasp 
from some unknown working man, who had come from the Barony 
church, a mile away, to oxpress by this act more thankfulness ihan 
he could find words to utter. 
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“T have just published ‘ Deborah,’ » book for servants. 
What is written with a single eye, and sceking God’s blessing, 
iust, I think, do such good as will vindicate the publication. 
We shall see. 

“ Sunday, 29.—On the Monday after the former journal 
I was seized with dreadful neuralgia (as it was called), I 
spent the night in my study ; on the floor, sofa, chair—any- 
where for rest. It left me Tuesday, and then till Sunday 
I suffered several hours each day, the only agony I 
ever experienced, I spent another terrible night. Sun- 
day last I was in bed. Since thon J have been confined 
to tho house, but, thank God, feel able to preach this after- 
noon and evening, though I have been writing with much 
sense of weakness of body. Then scarlet fover attacked 
my beloved boy on Tuesday. But oh! the awful mercy 
of God to me, le has had it as yet most gently. Was I 
sincere when I gave him up, all up to God last week ? 
I hope so. As far as I know, I desire Jesus to choose 
for me; ani, as far as I know, there is nothing could 
make me alter that calm resolution ; but, as far as I know, 
there is also no man whose flesh winces more under fear 
of afiliction, or who would more require the mighty power 
of God to keep him from open rebellion. Amidst all con- 
fusion, darkness, doubts, fears, there is ever one light, one 


? 


life, one all—Jesus, the living personal Saviour ! 





With the desire of promoting inercased life in the 
Church, he wrote a series of articles in the Zilin- 
burgh Christian Magazine, in which he proposed the 
formation of a Church Union for the purpose of dis- 
cussing questions connected with practical work, and 
for carnest prayer for the outpouring of God’s Spirit. 
Ile believed that there were many ministers and 
laymen who were mourning in sceret over faults in 
tho Church which wore a continual burden to his 
own soul; and that the best results might be cx- 
pected if such men were only brought together for 
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conference and prayer. The state of the Church 
seemed to call for some such movement, ‘What 
most alarms me is thet we are not alarmed. What 
most pains me is that we are not pained.’ ‘ Whether 
we are the Church of tho past, or the true repro- 
sentatives of the Second Reformation, or any other 
reformation, is to us a question of comparatively little 
importance; but it is of infinite importance that we 
be the Church of the present, and thereby become 
the Church of the future. Let the dead bury their 
dead, but let us follow Christ and be fellow-labourers 
with Him in this world’ 

After several preliminary meetings, the Union was 
formed, but it existed only two ycars, and tho only 
memorial of it now remaining is to be found in the 
missionary breakfast, which is held during every 
General Assembly. 


From his Jovaxat:— 


“The second meeting of the Union is to-morrow. I 
have prayed often that out of that weakness God may 
ordain strength, to aid my dear but sore-wounded and 
suffering Church ; but, best of all, to help His Chureb, by 
saving souls and uniting saints. 

“April 11, 12 p.at—Sunday last I finished my winter's 
course in the Martyrs’ Church, and invited all who wished 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper to intimate their wishes 
to me on Tuesday in the vestry. On Tuesday evening 
seventy-six came for communion! Of these forty-seven 
had never communicated before. Fifty-two were females ; 
twenty-five males. I never saw such a sight, nor experi- 
enced such unmixed joy, for all had come because blessed 
through the Word, and a great majority seemed to me to 
have been truly converted. Bless the Lord! To-morrow, 
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please God, I shall give them the Communion in their 
working clothes at five in the church. 

“Tam persuaded that to succeed in doing permanent 
good to such it is necessary (1) To preach regularly and 
systematically (with heart, soul, and strength though !). 
{2) To exclude well-dressed people. (3) To keep out of 
newspapers and off platforms, and avoid fuse. (4) To 
develop self-reliance. (5) To give Communion on credit- 
able profession, as the apostles admitted to the Church, 
and then to gather up results, and bring the converts into 
a society. (6) To follow up by visitation, stimulating 
themselves to collect for clothes. 

“ Tuesday, 13th.—What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all His benefits ? 

“Sabbath was a day of peace and joy, and my sermon 
on ‘God forbid that I should glory, &.,’ preached in great 
peace by me—and I believe found most profitable by my 
dear people. How could I convey to any other the 
profound and undying conviction I have of God being 
verily a hearer of prayer and a personal God? Whatever 
arguments were capable of shaking my faith in this, would 
shake my faith in God. J gave the Communion to sixty- 
seven working people in their working clothes. Having 
kept my intention secret, as I was terrified for fuss and a 
spectacle, none were present but the elders. I went 
through the regular service, occupying about seventy 
minutes. The whole scenc was very solemn, very touching. 
I believe all were sincere. 

“But now comes the great work of training them to 
habits of self-reliance and self-denial. I shall watch and 
Jabour, and before God shall tell the truth cf my results, 
Failure may teach us as well as success. If I fail, then I 
will set a buoy on my wreck to warn others frum the 
rock, Lut not from tho harbour, My new elders were 
with me—God bless them ! 

“Last evening all was ended with a prayer mecting of 
the Union, I in the chair. My good and valued friends, 
William Robertson and Smith of Lauder, with me, also 
dear James Campbell. 

“Then prayer and thanksgiving alone with my beloved 
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wife for the end of these five weeks since the night I 
sprang up in agony and spent a night of great pain in this 
toom—my study! T. 0. A 

“May.—I go to London this evening to speak for 
Tract Society. I preach twice for Herschell. On Monday, 
for the London Missionary Society ; then home, dear home ! 
sAnd now, Father, I go forth again in Thy name, and desire 
to be kept true, humble, and unselfish : seeking Thy glory 
and Thy favour, which verily is life! Amen, and Amen. 

““ May 17.—I have returned, and give thanks to God ! 
I spoke on Friday evening—very lamely indeed—for I 
‘was made so uncomfortable by a narrow and vulgar attack 
by on———; and then by as narrow and more 
vulgar attack by —— on modern novels. I had to stick 
up for Jack the Giant Killer. I.think I shall never enter 
Exeter Hall again on such occasions, The atmosphere is 
too muggy for my lungs,” 





The year 1857 was notable in his own spiritual 
history. He was attacked by an illness which for a 
time gave his medical advisers considerable anxiety, 
and was attended with such pain, that he had fre- 
quently to pass the greater part of the night in his 
chair; yet, during the day, when the suffering had 
abated, he was generally at his post of labour in the 
parish, For awhile he took the worst view of his own 
case, but anticipated its issue with calmness, An 
autumn tour, however, in Switzerland, in which he was 
accompanied by his wife, and by his valued friends, 
Mr, and Mrs, J. A. Campbell, in a great measure 
restored him. But, shortly after his return, Mrs. Mac- 
Jeod was laid prostrate by typhoid fever, which ren- 
dered her delirious for several weeks, and reduced her 
to so critical a condition that on several occasions 
her life was despaired of. He recognised the solemn 

vou. IL F 
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teaching which these days of terrible suspense con- 
tained, and.his journals record the mental agony he 
passed through, as he tried to render willing obedi- 
ence to his Father’s will, It seemed a period when 
all the lessons of his past life—all his own sermons 
and teaching to others—all be had known of God and 
of the nature of Christian life as a life of Sonship— 
were gathered into one decisive question for his own 
soul. He literally wrestled in prayer, and fought 
inch by inch against self-will, until he was able to 
say, in peaceful submission, ‘Thy will be done.’ 
The effects of this time were immediate and enduring. 
He lived henceforth more entirely for God, and became 
much more tender, considerate, and patient towards 
others than he had ever been. There was no lessen- 
ing of the old joyousness and genial humour; but 
he seemed to care less for tho opinions of men, and 
looked more than ever to God alone. 

It may now appear that the experience of this 
epoch in his life was as opportune as it was powerful. 
It came when he was about to enter a wider sphere 
of influence than he had hitherto occupied, and to 
encounter greater difficulties than those with which 
his past career had made him familiar. It was well, 
therefore, that his character should have been forti- 
fied, as it was at this period, to withstand the shock 
of conflicting opinions ; and that, having been thrown 
so completely on God, he was able henceforth to be 
freer than ever of the influence of parties and their 
leaders. 


« June 4.—For some days I have felt pain, and feared the 
return of my complaint. I have seen Dr. Laurie. I know 
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it to be very serious, and I feel now how this may be the 
beginning of the end. 

“Yet how awing is the thought of the gift of life 
being rendered up! The opportunities of receiving and 
doing good here gone for ever ; pain to be encountered, and 
then the great secret revealed! But every question is 
stilled, every doubt answered, all good secured, in and 
through faith in the name of Father, Son (Brother), and 
Comforter ! 

“Qh, God, enable me to be brave, unselfish, cheerful, 
patient, because trusting Thee ! 

« Evening.—I feel a crisis in my illnessis passed. O my 
God, let not two such days of thought be lost to me, as 
those occasioned last month by my mistaken fears about 


myself.” 


To J. G, Hammtox, Ese. :— 
Cratcre Buen, Morrar, July 7th. 

“ Here 1 am, like a blackbird reposing in my nest in a 
green wood, beside a burn, surrounded by pastoral 
hills, musical with bleating sheep and shadowy with 
clouds, My chicks all about me, some chirping, some 
singing, oll gaping for food, with my lady blackbird perched 
beside me, her glossy plumage glittering in the sun, a per- 
fect sermon on contentment. 

“Blackbirds put me in mind of bills, and bills of money, 
and money of those who need it, and then of those who 
are willing to give it, and that brings me to you, It is 
not for schools, churches, or schemes but for charity to 
help a needy gentlewoman. . . . . 

“T am sorry to say that my complaint has not left me. 
1 had a learned consultation in London with the great 
authority in such cases, He has put me on a regimen 80 
strict that it would make a hermit’s cell almost comfort- 
able ; and he commands rest. But this I cannot command 
for 2 month yet.” 


From his Jovawat :— 


“ December—I am alone, with nothing to oocupy me 
but my own thoughts, and come what may, perhaps it 
F2 
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may help on God's work in my soul if I try to express 
even in a very inadequate and crude way the solemn crisis 
through which I am now passing. 

“Wednesday night my beloved one became so slarm- 
ingly ill that I lost all hope. The night was 2 memorable 
one tome. It was one of those awful soul struggles be- 
tween life in God and the creature, which scom to compress 
the history of years into minutes. The only thing that 
gave me light was the one thonght of doing God’s will, 
and it did seem to me right, beautiful, good, that it should 
be done in any way. I was able to look up to my Father 
and say, ‘Thy will, not mine.’ But ch! oh! the struggle 
now! To be willing in truth, to bury my life out of sight, 
how hard! To have my true life in God alone—im- 
possible! I am supported, I think (dear God, pity me !) 
Tean say ‘Thy will, not mine!’ But to do this truly; 
to do it always ; todo it in all things; to hang loose from 
life to all but Thee! © my Father, help me, teach 
me, for I desire faith and patience to have their perfect 
work. I desire to be made Thine wholly, and to learn 
obedience and meekness a3 4 son; but O God, my Father, 
uphold me under Thy loving, but sore and necessary 
dealing, If she is taken away! If she is spared! ‘Lord, 
into Thy hand I commit my spirit,’ as unto o faithful 
Creator, Glorify Thy name! 

“My Father, I lio at Thy fect, and desire to be led 
as a child, and to follow Jesus—to die with Him. Yet 
Jead me not into deeper trial lest I perish. Yet, Amen— 
Amen—TI trust in Thee! In the depths, in darkness, I 
trust in Thee. God forgive my fears; Thou remomberest 
I am dust.” 


To his Sisren Janz :-—~ 
22nd November, 


“The nervous, distracted outward man is one, and the 
inner rest in God belongs to another being. They both 
sadly cross. But my faith is not shaken in Him. May it 
be found to His glory at His appearing.” 

«This is a quiet, peaceful day. Without—wind, rain, 
mist. Within—peace. 
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« All that man can do for her is done, She is watched 
every hour, and I am told there is hope, and that it is a 
mere question of time. Can the vessel weather the long 
storm ? 

“The mental history of this time to me is unparalleled. 
First the awful nervousness; then the soul battle, then 
the pence ; the doubts, fears, agonios! and this day peace 
—perfect pence.” 


From his JouRNAL :— 

“Beloved John Campbell and Dr. Macduff have been a 
great strength and stay. 

“Tt is hard to describe my feelings. I now hope, yet 
fear lest for one moment I should be kept off tho one life, 
the living God! I have resigned her into His hands. 
I know He will prepare me, for I desire first (as far 
as I know) that His kingdom shall come in me and by 
me. Then, on the other hand, should she be given back ! 
A solemn battle has then to be fought whether or not I 
shall attempt to rebuild my house or die daily. I feel 
that God's grace will be required just as much for me it 
the precious gift is restored as if taken away. 

“Lord, undertake for us. Thou seest our strength is 
gone. We lean on Thee, mighty and merciful one.” 


To his SisTER Jane :— 

“Saturday night and Sunday morning was my third 
burial of her. I gave her up again, and the third was 
more than the first. God alone knows what such a night 
is, Yet His grace has been more than sufficient, and I 
hope I have been taught what years have failed to do. 

“ You see, dear, what a trying time it is, and you cannot 
wonder if the tension of the brain should make mine 
very hot at times, 

“Everything is confusion—night and day mingled.” 


From his Jouanat ;— 
“ Thureday.—aAll going on well. 
“TI hardly know what I think The apparent actual 
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return to health does not at all affect me as its hopes did, 
for these quite convulsed me, while the reality only affects 
me by producing sense of deep calm and thanksgiving. 

“Certainly this has been without comparison the most 
solemn period of my life. Never have I so realised sorrow. 
Tam anxious to gather up the fragments in any manner, 
however confused. I should like, if possible, to meet and 
sympathize with God in His teaching, lest it be lost-—to 
understand what the will of the Lord is, and what is His 
loving kindness. 

“God was teaching me (1) where my true life ought 
to be—in Him, and in Him only. (2) The sufficiency of 
His grace, to support and give peace in the most trying 
hour. (3) How beautiful His will is—how right it is 
that His glory should be the grand end of creation, and 
the sole ambition of the spirit of man. (4) How I de- 
served to be, not chastised, but punished for sin; and 
how hard it was for one who trusted in ‘riches’ to enter 
into the kingdom, or to scll all and follow Him! 

“But my comforting thoughts were— 

“(1} God’s glory, What was right and beautiful in 

. His sight was often very consoling. (2) That Jesus was 
in the house, and saw all, planned all, and would do all 
most tenderly, lovingly, and wisely. (3) That there was 
no depth to which He had not descended. If I made my 
bed in hell, He was there. I was much touched by the 
22nd Psalm, in which, after uttering His own deep sorrow 
(‘ My God,’ &e.) and recounting how our fathers had trusted 
God, He says, ‘But Iam a worm, and no man!’ Think 
of that! As if His case was too desperate. (4) That 
patience must have her perfect work, and that faith must 
be tried and found precious. (5) That God wished me as 
a child to open my whole heart and tell Him everything. 
‘When David was told by Nathan that his child should die, 
he still prayed to God for its recovery. ‘I doubt not,’ 
says Hall so beautifully, ‘God His Father took it kindly,’ 
(6) That God was feeling keenly for me, even when afflict- 
ing me. As I heard of a father who used to suffer agony 
in dressing the wounds of his child; yet his love alone 
enabled him to do it, while putting her to so much pain. 
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“T have met extraordinary and wondrous sympathy ; it 
utterly amazes me, and has given me a new and most 
touching view of my neighbour. Hundreds called to read 
the daily bulletin which I was obliged to put up. But 
everywhere it was the same, Free-Church people and 
people of all Churches called; men I never spoke to 
stopped me; cab-drivers, bus-drivers, working men in the 
streets asked after her with such feeling. I have heard 
of ministers in Edinburgh praying in public for us. I 
pray God this may be a lesson for life to make me most 
tender, meek, kind, and charitable to all men. O God, 
keep my heart soft towards my brethren of mankind. I 
never could have believed in such unselfishness. And so 
I have felt its good, for my heart warms to all good men 
more than ever, and more deeply do I hate and loathe 
sectarianism. 

“J have had inexpressibly solemn teaching from my own 
sermons. How solemnly have they preached to me! Such 
as the first, on ‘Raising of Lazarus,* and my article 
written, without thought of this sorrow, for the December 
number of the Christian Magazine. O my Father, I 
desire to learn to speak with deep awe and modesty, as one 
to whom Thou mayest address his own words, 

“The difference between preaching and knowing by ex- 
perience in affliction, is as great as between being a soldier 
in peace and fighting at reviews, and a soldier in war and 
actual battle, 

“How awful the trial is of even the hope of returning 
‘prosperity.’ It is not—Oh no !—as if my Father grudged 
to make me happy, or as if affliction was His rule, and not 
His strange work ; but I know that in His love he has 
been designing good for me—life, and life more abnn- 
dantly ; that to produce this He has sent sorrow; that 
His purpose has not been hid from me, but that I have 
seen it and approved of its righteousness; and that in 
answer to prayers, many and fervent, from His people, 
who desired first that He should be glorified, He has been 
pleased to remove (in hope as yet) this great sorrow. I 
__* Afterwards published under tho title, “The Mystery of Sorrow,” 
in ‘Parish Papers.” 
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feel it will be a terrible loss, an abuse of God's grace, 
a receiving of it in affliction in vain, unless my life is re- 
baptized, our relationship far more inner and spiritual, and 
our walk more in the light of heaven. I have been called 
to a higher, purer, nobler life, I have had three burials 
of her, and on each occasion Jesus seemed to say, ‘Lovest 
thou me more than her?’ and thrice he has given her 
back, but with the awful reservation, ‘Follow thou me,’ 
‘Feed my sheep.’ And now I feel God’s grace is required 
for each day ; for what should my future life be? not an 
occasional funeral, but a daily dying: 

“O God omnipotent! let Thy strength be perfected in 
my weakness.” 

“ Friday.—I am still fall of anxiety, and feel the rod 
yet on me. Father, let patience have her perfect work, 
and prepare me to meet as 2 child all the changes of Thy 
providence. Remember I am dust, and help me according 
to the riches of thy grace! 

«The same. My hope is in Thee—in Thee only. God 


stain. Undertake for me, my Father! 
* 


* * % * * 


“The Doctor has just left me, and he says, ‘Well, I 
think all is safe.’ This I have been hoping for during the 
last week. With what feelings do I receive the news? 

“What means this? I have never shed a tear of joy. 
I who was wrung with grief, and could not, in prospect, 
bear the light of deliverance—who was crushed by the bare 
idea, ‘maybe she will yet get better!’ Yet I have never 
felt a throb, or the least of that excitement or tumult or 
leap of the heart which would seem so natural. Whero- 
fore? I really know not. Is it the body, and collapse 
from over excitement? The Lord knoweth! But I shall 
not work myself up to an outward form of what might 
seem to be the right thing, but seek to be led by God 
into that state of spirit which is becoming in His sight. 
I feel as in a dream. 

“ Monday, 2ist.—This day Sir George Grey informs me 
T am made a Chaplain to the Queen.” 
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To Mr. Wappzut (a Member of the Session, on the death of his eldest 
child) 


Saturday, 12th Dec., 1857. 

“TI most deeply feel with you, my afflicted brother. 
God will enable you by-and-by, if not in the first dark- 
ness of the affliction, to know that it is a Father who sends 
the trial ; and from your own tender love to your child you 
can in some degree realise the deep mystery of a Father's 
love to yourselves, and in your own hearts see a dim reflec- 
tion of that love which passeth all understanding. You will 
remember, too, with new feelings, how His own well-beloved 
Son was a man of sorrows, how (see the 22nd Psalm) there 
was no depth but He Himself was in a lower ; how He is 
thus able to carry our burdens, understand us, feel for us 
and with us as a brother. You will be taught also how 
God is seeking our whole hearts, and will put us to pain 
even at the moment of our greatest earthly happiness, just 
because it is then we are most apt to forsake Him as our 
eternal life, and to seek life in the creature. Nay, He will 
teach you to see how deep and true that love is which will 
give pain to those dearly loved in order that they shall 
not lose a full blessing, but see life more abundantly. 

«T feel assured that God is dealing towards you in great 
love, though it is hard to see it at first, and most trying to 
flesh and blood to say Amen to this disciplino by the cross, 
But do not go away sorrowful from Him! Hold fast your 
¢onfidence. His purpose is mercy, and good. Scck first 
of all, that His will should be done in you, His purpose 
of good be realised by you. Your child is certainly 
with One Who is more gentle, tender, and loving than a 
mother—One Who was a child, Who knows a child’s heart, 
‘Who was in a mother’s arms, Your babe will be trained 
up in a glorious school ; when you meet she will be a fit 
companion for you, and rejoice with you for ever. 

“TI have myself during these four weeks endured the 
greatest sorrow I ever experienced in life. I twice gave up 
my beloved wife to the Lord. I can witness to you of the 
power of God’s grace to give peace in the darkest hour, 
and of how affliction is indeed sent for our ‘profit,’ that 
we might be partakers of His holiness.” 
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From his Jourwat :— 

“ March 15, 1858.—It is this day twenty years ago 
that I was ordained minister of Loudoun! I bless God 
for calling me to the ministry as He did my fother and 
grandfather before me, and for giving me a place in my 
nation’s Church. Donald is to be ordained on Thursday, 
and I introduce him on Sunday.” 


To the Bey. W. F. SrevEnsox (on his recovery from fever) :— 
March 24th, 1858. 

“T do not know from experience what a man’s feelings 
are when coming out of such a death in life as you have 
passed through, but from what I personally know of sorrow, 
or escapes from danger, there is little of that joy or excite- 
ment of any kind which most people picture to themselves. 
T have always felt my nervous system exhausted, my feel- 
ings listless, my intellect dull, and my moral being shut 
up to a quiet thunkfulness, a simple leaning on Christ, 
with little more in my mind than that I was nothing and 
He was all, and no stronger desire than henceforth to be 
kept by Him and in Him. Everything about our Ich-heit 
is so base, earthy, mcan. He must be all in all. Yet how 
difficult and perplexing a thing to the vain, proud, self- 
willed man is the simplicity which i is in Christ 1” 


From his JouRNat :~~ 


“ April 5.—On Sunday night I finished my second 
winter’s course of sermons to the working classes. The 
church was full. I preached about an hour and a half to 
them. Yet though I had preached twice during the day, 
I felt as if I could have gone on till midnight. There is 
something overpowcringly intcresting in seeing fourteen 
hundred people in their poor clothes drinking in the word t 
I never preach as I do to them. I fecl what it is to be an 
evangelist. 

« Last night T had a meeting of my old communicants, 
and a very delightful one it was. 

“TI admitted a year ago sixty-nine to the communion 
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for the first time. These sat down at a separate service, 
in their working clothes. At the next communion upwards 
of twenty had got clothes, and joined other churches, as 
Thad no sittings for them. A large number, about twenty, 
I think, sat down in their working clothes. At my ordi- 
nary communion others had got good clothes. Now I find 
that, with the exception of nine, all are attending church, 
fit to join at the ordinary communion. These nine are too 
much in difficulty from want of work to get good clothes 
yet. They will sit down in their working clothes. I have 
steadfastly kept aloof from giving clothes, lest it should be 
looked on as @ bribe and injure themselves and others, 
See the result! 

“T am now collecting for my Mission Church at Kelvin- 
haugh, and God is greatly blessing me in it. T. ©. A.” 


He was made deeply thankful by receiving from 
the working men themselves, on more than one 
occasion, such testimonies as the following to the 
benefit they had derived from his teaching :— 


«.... We thank God for having led you in the 
midst of your multifarious and onerous duties to think of 
us, and we thank you for having been the willing instru- 
ment in His hand of first rousing us from our indifference, 
and leading us to take a manly and straightforward view 
of our condition. Though the novelty which at first 
attached to these meetings has passed away, some of us 
know that their influence for good has been most enduring. 
. . . + Not content with bringing us, as it were, to the 
entrance of the Saviour’s Church and leaving us to go in 
or return as we pleased, you have led us into the great 
congregation of His saints on earth, and have invited us to 
take our places among our fellow-believers at the Lord’s 
table, so that we might enjoy similar privileges with them. 
‘Those of us who have accepted this invitation have nothing 
of this world’s goods to offer you in return, but we shall 
retain a life-long gratitude for your kindness—a gratitude 
which shall be continued when we shall meet in that 
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eternal world which lies beyond the grave... .. We 
beg you will accept of these expressions of gratitude in 
place of ‘the silver and gold’ of which ‘we have none,’ 
and we subscribe ourselves, with much regard, 

“Tae Worxinc Mery.” 


A working man, who signs his own name ‘on 
behalf of a number of others,’ writes— 


“We are not aware whether you know of any ense in 
which your labours have been successful in arousing the 
careless, and in effecting reformation in character and dis- 
position ; if not, we can assure you that such instances 
are not rare, as even in our own neighbourhood many 
have been brought, through your instrumentality under God, 
to bethink themselves and mend their ways.” 


From his JocnxaL :-— 

«April 30.—The University of Glasgow has this day 
conferred the honour on me of the degree of D.D. How 
sad it makes me! JI feel as if they had stamped me with 
old age, and that it was a great cataraet. in the stream lead- 
ing more rapidly to ‘the unfathomable gulf where all is 
still.’ And it is so. I have at best but a short time for 
work. © my God, brace every nerve of my soul by Thy 
mighty Spirit that I may glorify Thee on carth, and as a 
faithful servant redecm the time and finish the work which 
Thou hast given me to do!” 


To the Rey. J. E. Coararxe -— 
2nd June, 1858, 

“have not myself found travelling congenial to much 
inner work. The outer world of persons and things 1 
always relished so intensely that I required an extra effort 
to keep to quiet reading and prayer. One possesses such 
an ‘abundance of things,’ that they are apt to become ‘the 
life’ for the time. But I doubt not that the sobriety of 
weak health may act as a counterpoise, keeping the soul 
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in hourly remembrance of its true and abiding life. I 
have no doubt you will find a blessing in going thus to 
‘rest awhile.’ It is good to be made to feel how God's 
work can go on without us, and to be able to review from 
without our past work, and to be more cast on God Him- 
self, and thus be more emptied of our own vain selves. 
“When we are weak, then are we strong. The least 
are the greatest. I pray you may every day be drawn 
nearer Christ, and return to us stronger in body and soul.” 


From his JouRNAL:— 

“ June 3, again! —I am now forty-six, and the future 
uncertain! And so this life of mine, which seems to me 
about to begin, is fast ending! I declare it makes the 
perspiration break out on my brow. Oh, cursed idleness, 
desultory study, want of hard reading and accurate scholar- 
ship when young,—this has been a grievous evil, a heavy 
burthen to me all my life! I have wanted tools for my 
mental powers. Had my resources been trained by art, so 
that they could have been wisely directed during my past 
life, I feel that I could have done something to have made 
me look back with more satisfaction on these bygone years. 

“O my Father, if I but felt assured that I should be a 
little child, then would I never mourn the loss of my first 
childhood, nor fear the coming on of my old age! 

“Glory to Thee now and for ever that I have been born 


twice in Thy kingdom ! 


To Mrs. Mactzop (during her absence with his family in the 
country) :— 
Tae Sropy, July 26th, 1858. 

“Why do you leave me here to be devoured with rats 
and grief? The house is horrible. 1 am afraid of ghosts. 
The doors creak in a way that indicates a clear con- 
nection with the unseen world. There are noises too. 
How slow must Hades be if spirits find Woodlands Terrace 
at this season more exciting! How idle they must be if 
to frighten a parson is their most urgent work! And yet 
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on my honour I believe there is one going at this moment 
up the stairs.” 





From his Jovnwat : 

« September 6.—I have been too busy to he at rest with 
my family at Elic. I start to-day with Leitch * for a dash 
into Switzerland. May God guide me and keep mo holy 
and wise, that I may return home fit in mind and body 
for my winter work !” 





To Mrs. Mactzop :— 
Panta. 

“Drove to Bois de Boulogne, paid considerably, and 
saw nothing but the driver's back. My money goes as 
usual—like snow, Mammon was no doubt a devil; he 
enters into the coin, and it rushes down steep places for 
ever into the abyss, and never returns. Best love to my 
mother, who, were she here, would go on the stage, or 
think she was dead, or if not, that the Champs Elysces 
were theologically so,” 


ZvnRicn, Friday, 10th September, 1858. 
“ At Basle I called for Auberlen. We spent the rest of 
our time in the Institution for training Missionaries, and 
had all my principles confirmed and illustrated. 


* The late Principal Leitch. 
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“Had a most exquisite drive by railway to this place. 
As we were crossing a valley, the range of Bernese Alps 
burst suddenly on our sight, every mountain-side and peak 
gleaming on their western sides with the intense furbished 
gold we saw at Mont Blanc. I gave a cry of wonder and 
joy that started the whole carriage—all but a Cockney, 
who kept reading all the time a Swiss guide-book. I shall 
never forget that second introduction to the Alps. When 
we arrived at Zurich we drove to the old hotel; but we 
did not look fine enough, and only a double-bedded room 
was offered, and refused. Angry at this, I would not go 
to the Baur, but came out at the first hotel the ’bus 
stopped at. This Gasthof, you must know, presents to the 
Gasse but one enormous gable with seven stories, covered 
hy a projecting roof. Within, it contains a combination of 
short stairs, passages, kitchens, bedrooms, and eating-rooms, 
utterly indescribable as to their relative positions, 

«There is a daily paper with the names of all the hotels 
and their guests. I see in ours ‘8 Militér.’ These are 
common soldiers ; the town is full of them, and a dozen are 
billeted in our lobby. I hear the drummer practising in 
the Speise Saal. At first I was disposed to be sulky, but 
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Boss so thoroughly enjoys it, and is so thankful for having 
come to this sort of hotel, that he has brought me to his 
own mind, My window commands a glorious view of the 
lake, and the roofs of half the houses. Well, I find I 
am nowhere so happy as at home. Very truly I say that, 
even here. My own fireside and my home parish work 
are the circles within which is my earthly Paradise.” 
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Bacarz, 12th September. 
“The baths of Pfeffers are, I think, in their way, the 
most wonderful scene I ever beheld. Conceive a huge 
fissure about five hundred fect deep; the edges at the top 
uniting like two saws—now in contact, and then an open 
hole through which you see the blue sky and the intense 
green trees waving in light some hundreds of feet above 
you—fifty feet below, the raging stream. It is a wondrous 
gorge that! We ascended by a zig-zag path about a mile 
higher, and came up to the pastures. Oh! what a sight 
of green uplands, villages, church steeples, ranges of 
precipices, snowy peaks, mountains lighted up with the 
setting sun, and what tinkling of hundreds of goat-bells! 
T could have sat down and wept. As it was, I lifted up my 
heart in prayer, and blessed God for this one glorious 

sight, and I felt I could return home with thankfulness.” 


CANNSTADT, 20th Siptember, 1858, 

“J preached yesterday forenoon in Stuttgart, and in the 
afternoon here. The English clergyman read the liturgy 
in the morning. The congregation excellent ; afternoon 
crammed, I know not when I felt a Sabbath more truly 
peaceful, happy, and profitable to myself, and I hope and 
believe also to others, Walked by moonlight along the 
old street, stood before the house, went to my old post * 
beyond Hermann’s Hotel ; recalled all the past year we 
were there with its dark sorrows and great joy the past, 
eight years with its constant sunlight ; prayed, und looked 
up to the old stars which shone on me, and brought me 
then such true light in the same spot. 

“T had great delight in preaching, and had such 
vivid realisation of our dear one’s life in henven and his 
hearty realisation of that ‘kingdom and glory,’ which I 
feebly attempted to express.” 





Froi his JOURNAL» 
“September 27th, 1858.—I have this day retumed, 
refreshed and invigorated in mind, spirit, and body. 
* ‘The point to which he and John Mackintosh walked every day. 
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“ My route was London, Paris, Basle, Zurich, Wallenstadt, 
Ragatz, Pfeffors, Bellinzona, Isola Bella, back by St. Goth- 
ard, Lucerne, Zurich, Cannstadt, Heidelberg, Mannheim, 
the Rhine, Rotterdam, Leith. Time, three weeks. Cost, 
£28 10s, Gain, undying memories, health, and happiness.” 

« November 2.—On my return I found the command 
of the Queen awaiting me to preach again at Balmoral. 
Preached in peace and without notes. After dinner the 
Queen sent for me. She always strikes me as possessed 
of singular penetration, firmness, and independence, and 
very real. She was personally singularly kind, and I never 
spoke my mind more frankly to any one who was a stranger 
and not on an equal footing. 

“.... The agitation renewed anent non-intrusion. 
No reform requiring an Act of Parliament will interest me 
unless it unites Presbyterianism in Scotland. That is the 
thing to be sought.” 

“January 16.— ’s birthday. God bless my 
child! Make her simple, earnest, true, and, above all 
other things in the universe, Father, give her love to 
Thee, that in all her difficulties she may consult Thee and 
yield to what her conscience tells her to be right, that in 
all her trials she may trust Thee and honour Thee by 
grace, and that she may ever seek to please her Saviour in 
soul, spirit, and body, which are His! Hear us, our God, 
who daily pray for our beloved children whom Thou hast 
given us in Thy great love, Amen!” 





The centenary celebration of the birth of Robert 
Burns created immense excitement in almost every 
region of the earth where Scotchmen could congre- 
gate, and in the poet’s native land was the signal for 
the outbreak of a bitter war between the pulpit and 
the press. There were fanatics on both sides. Ad- 
mirers of the poet would not brook exception being 
taken to their hero-worship; this provoked, on the 
opposite side, unmeasured abuse of his character and 
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influence. The sacred name of religion was 50 con- 
stantly invoked in the quarrel, that no clergyman 
could take part in the festival without risk to his 
reputation. Norman Macleod, however, felt it would 
be unmanly not to speak what he believed, and, ac- 
cordingly, accepted the invitation which had been 
sent him to appear at the Glasgow Celebration, As 
he was the only clergyman on the platform, his 
presence was greeted with unusual cheering. Every 
word he uttered in praise of the poet was, as might 
have been expected, loudly applauded; but as he had 
come to utter his convictions, he was quite prepared. 
for the storm of hissing, mingled with cheers, which 
arose as he adverted, delicately but firmly, to those 
features of the poet’s productions which every reli- 
gious mind must deplore. His speech was a vindi- 
cation of his own position as a Scotchman and a 
clergyman, and before he concluded the audience 
showed how heartily they appreciated his indepen- 
dence and honesty. 


“There are two things,” he said, “which to me make 
Burns sufficiently memorable. One is, his noble protest 
for the independence and dignity of humanity, as expressed, 
for example, in that heroic song, ‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that.’ Another is, his intense nationality—-a noble sen- 
timent, springing, like a plant deeply rooted for ages in 
the soil, and bearing fruit which nourishes the manliest 
virtues of 2 people, Few men have done for any country 
in this respect what Burns has done for Scotland. He has 
made our Doric for ever poetical. Everything in our land, 
touched with the wand of his genius, will for ever retain 
the new interest and beauty which he has imparted to it. 
Never will the ‘banks and braes of bonnie Doon’ cease to 
be ‘fresh and fair,’ nor the ‘birks of Aberfeldy’ to hang 
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their tresses in the bright atmosphere of his song. He 
has even persuaded Scotehmen ‘o’ a’ the airts the wind 
can blaw’ most dearly to ‘lo’e the west,’ though it comes 
loaded to us, who live in the west, only with the soft, 
favours of a ‘Scotch mist.’ So possessed are even rail- 
way directors and rough mechanics by his presence and 
his power, that they send ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ and ‘Souter 
Johnnie’ as locomotives, roaring and whistling through the 
land that is called by his name, and immortalised by his 
genius. How marvellously has he welded the hearts of 
Scotchmen throughout the world. Without him they would, 
no doubt, be united by the ordinary bonds of a common 
country that cannot anywhere be forgotten—a common 
tongue that cannot anywhere be easily mistaken—and by 
mercantile pursuits in which they cannot anywhere be 
wanted. But still these ties would be like the cold hard 
eable that connects the Old and New World beneath the 
Atlantic. The songs of Burns are the electric sparks which 
flash along it and give it life; and ‘though seas between 
us may be cast,’ these unite heart and heart, so that as 
long as they exist, Scotchmen can never forget ‘auld 
acquaintance, nor the ‘days o lang syne.’ And yet, 
how can a clergyman, of all men, forget or fail to express 
his deep sorrow on such an occasion as the present for 
some things that Burns has written, and which deserve the 
‘uncompromising condemnation of those who love him 
best? I am not called upon to pass any judgment on him 
as a man, but only as a writer; and with reference to 
some of his poems, from my heart I say it—for his own 
sake, for the sake of my country, for the sake of righteous- 
ness more than all—would God they were never written, 
never printed, aud never read! And I should rejoice to 
see, as the result of these festivals in honour of Burns, a 
centenary edition of his poems, from which everything 
would be excluded which a Christian father could not read 
aloud in his family circle, or the Christian cottar on his 
‘Saturday night’ to his sons and daughters. One thing I 
feel assured of, is, that righteously to condemn whatever 
is inconsistent with purity and piety, while it cannot lessen 
one ray of his genius, is at once the best proof we can give 
a2 
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of our regard for his memory If his spirit is cognizant of 
what is done upon earth, most certainly such a judgment 
must be in accordance with its most solemn conviction and 
Toost earnest wishes.” * 


Some influential members of the Presbytery of 
Glasgow at this time moved an ‘overture’ (as a formal 
representation is called) to the General Assembly on 
the subject of Lay Patronage. At once perceiving the 
importance of the question thus raised, he supported 
the proposal in a long specch, and it is interesting, in 
the light of more recent Scottish ecclesiastical history, 
to notice the care with which he had already weighed 
the difficulties besetting the policy, in which he was 
afterwards to take a conspicuous lead. 


ee « I dare not conceal my own honest convictions 
of the ‘extreme difficulty of getting a hearing in Parliament, 
a conviction strengthened when I think that, in 1843, we 


* He afterwards received the following characteristic letter of 
thanks from tho late able and lamented Dr. Duncan, Professor of 
‘Hebrew in the Free Church College, Edinburgh. 

20th January, 1859. 

«©T have just read with delight the extract from your apeoch at the 
Burne Centenary Meoting. The works of Burns are # power whoso 
influence is to be felt, and will continue to be 80, in this conntry and 
‘beyond it; a very mixed one itis true. In all euch things we are bid 
to choose the good (thankfully, as all good is of God) and refuse the 
evil. ‘Abhor that which is evil and cleave to that which is good.’ I 
oan deeply sympathize with the moral tono of feeling which turns from 
the whole with the loathing which the smell of the dead fly causos—- 
the miasma which it spreads. I cannot, however, think that the zeal 
of some ‘abounds in all wisdom.’ To abolish Burns is not possible, 
and it is pleasing to think that tho‘non omnis moriar’ may be applied 
to our great lyrical post, not only with safety, but to so great ad- 
vantage. 

ae T beseech you prosecute the idea of printing a purified centenary 
edition. The pearls must be rescued. Why should our children not 
have them clear of the impure dross or sand, and placed in ae fine & 
casket aa the hallowed genius of the nation can produce?” 
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had far stronger claims to be heard than now, and when 
the evils calling for legislative enactment were far more 
pressing. I argue from the general temper in which Par- 
liament legislates; the whole tendency of legislation in 
Parliament, as you will see from year to year, being not 
for sections of the community. But if Parliament is will- 
ing and ready to hear us, I for one would most assuredly 
be deeply thankful for a legislative measure that should 
enable us to cure the evil. 

“There is another way of looking at this case, which 
seems perhaps to be the more important, when regarded 
with reference to Scotland. Many people say, ‘ What have 
we to do with other Churches, and with the opinions of the 
Free Church, or of any other Church? We have to do with 
ourselves.’ I say we sink down to be mere sectarians when 
we say we have only to do with ourselves and not with the 
country. I say, as a National Establishment, we have to 
do with the nation ; as a National Scotch Establishment, 
wo have to do with Scotchmen; and I should never like 
to hear any great question discussed mercly with reference 
to its relationship to our Church, and not in its relation- 
ship to our country. When we look at this question in 
reference to the whole of Scotland, I think it is still more 
complicated. I believe that the welfare of Scotland, as 
a whole, is bound up with Presbyterianism. Scotland, as 
a country, will rise or fall with its Presbyterianism. It is 
warped into its whole historical past, into the hearts 
of our people, as not one other element in our national 
greatness or history is The second point, I think, you 
will agree upon, is that the interests of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland are bound up with the Established Church. I 
do not say the Established Church exclusively, but I say the 
Established Church inclusively. The Presbyterianism of 
Scotland might be the better of a vigorous Presbyterianism 
always lying outside of the National Establishment, but I 
think it would be much worse if there was no National 
Establishment at all. Now what is the present state of our 
Church in reference to Scotland generally? Episcopacy 
has unfortunately alienated a very great number of the 
“upper classes, not from the Church of Scotland merely, but 
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from the Preshyterianism of Scotland. I would wish to 
talk gently and kindly on this subject. I am very un- 
willing to attribute motives. There are many Episcopalians 
whose families have been so from generation to generation. 
‘Many of these have never belonged to the Church of Scot- 
land, and are yet most hearty friends of the Established 
Church ; some of them are among her kindest and most, 
generous friends, There are others, again, who have become 
Episcopalians from the fact of English education ; and there 
are others who have become so from—I hardly know how to 
express my meaning, but perhaps a little flunkeyiem would 
not bea bad term. While there is a great mass of educated 
gentlemen of this persuasion, many of whom are my per 
sonal friends, and for whom I entertain the greatest possible 
respect, there are, along with these, clergy and laity, who are 
antagonistic for conscience sake, not only to the Church 
of Scotland, but to Presbyterianism. Looking, again, to 
Presbyterians, we sec that there is a great number of the 
middle classes who do not belong to the Established 
Church, and who are even antagonistic to it. In these 
cirqumstances, I do not myself see how the Established 
Church ean remain as she is, and continue to he the National 
Church. There is no use of entering on the question whether 
it will last your day or mine, but it is perfectly clear that, 
as a National Church, if she is to represent the Presby- 
terianism of the nation, this state of things cannot last. 
Should we not deplore, for the sake of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, and for the sake of all Churches, that this 
noble old Presbyterian Establishment should be permanently 
weakened, or should fall? Presbyterianism is linked in- 
separably with the holy memories of the Reformation. 
Every Reformed Church in every part of Europe—let 
me say so to Episcopalians—took the Presbyterian form, 
either in fact or in theory; in France, in Spain, in Italy, 
in the National Church of Germany, in Switzerland, in 
Holland, in Sweden, and Norway, this was the case. Are we 
now to have no representative National Presbyterian Church 
speaking the English language—and this, too, in the present 
state of Episcopacy and Romanism? Well, if we are not to 
be permanently weakened as a National Establishment, we 
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‘aust gather the masses of Presbyterians now lying beyond 
our pele. In one word, I think it is the duty of our Church, 
as a National Church, to entertain not only privately in 
our hearts, but publicly, the question of union with the’ 
Free Church. I assume that such a union is essential for 
their welfare as for ours. We should cease without it to be 
national in the strongest sense of the word, and they would 
cease to be national in their principles, and sink down to be 
Voluntaries, instead of retaining: the convictions and prin- 
ciples on which they left the Establishment. I do not think 
we can exist worthily as a great National Church unless some 
such union takes place. But before that union is possible, 
there must, in the nature of things, be legislative enact- 
ment. It is not possible with the present state of our law 
with reference to the induction of ministers, not to speak 
of our laws affecting spiritual independence. The Free 
Church men have justified to the whole world the serious- 
ness and strength of their convictions on these points; 
and if we are to be as one agnin, these convictions assuredly 
must be respected by us—at all events they themselves 
will respect them.” 


From his Journa:— 


“ February 11.—A girl born to us We give her to 
the Lord. Bless His name! 

“March 12—‘We give her to the Lord,’ and this 
night it would seem as if the Lord would take her te 
Himself. She has been seized with cholera and seems 
very weak. 

“ March 15.—The anniversary of my ordination twenty- 
one yearsago! I have attained my majority as a minister. 
Praise the Lord for itt 

“In proportion as I realise how the Lord has made me 
sn instrument of good, and ever heard my prayer, and 
blessed my miserable labours; in that proportion do I 
feel how deep and real is my sin. Where has been the 
habitual yearning for souls, the cherishing them as a nurse 
her children ; the constant prayer for them ; the carrying 
their burden; the prompt action; the devotedness; the 
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love to Christ always? I truly feel that the thief on the 
cross owes no more to God's grace than I as a minister do, 
My sins and defects as a minister would overwhelm me, 
unless I believed in that glorious atonement made for the 
worst : justification by faith alone. Father, in Christ, 
forgive thine unworthy servant! Enter not, enter not 
into judgment, for he cannot out of Christ be justified ! 
I plead Thy free grace alone. 

“My dear babe now seems fast approaching her end. 
I baptized her myself on Sabbath morning. 

“How strange that she knows no one in the universe ! 
Yet how known, how cared for, how beloved! How 
different will her education be from ours! Yet I do not 
envy it now. The old earth, where Christ Himself learned 
obedience as a child, is the grandest school. 

20th—Now, though not out of great danger, there 
is hope. It has been 2 most blessed time! We gave her 
to the Lord, I believe, sincerely. We give her still, as far 
as we know our hearts. We prayed beside her ; but, with 
the yearning implanted in our hearts by our Father, we 
cried to Him to spare her ; and God knoweth how I feel it 
is His doing, and in answer to prayer, if she is spared. 

“God bless my sermons to-day on Missions in St. 
Andrew's and Barony! Hear me, Lord, for my heart is 
in it!” 


There were few important questions brought before 
the Assembly of 1859 on which he did not speak at 
length; most of them touched on matters in which he 
had special interest. The subject of the revival, 
which followed on the great American awakening of 
1858, was then rousing attention in Ireland and in 
many parts of Scotland. He never doubted the possi- 
bility of a great outpouring of the Spirit, and, at the 
beginning of the movement, he wrote and preached 
much in its favour. Later phases of it compelled 
him, however, to modify his expectations as to ita 
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results; but the incredulity with which the very idea 
of a Revival was regarded by many of the clergy, 
grieved him even more than the exaggerations of 
over-zealous supporters. When the question camo 
before the Assembly of 1859, it did so in a shapo 
which excited in him a feeling of positive indigna- 
tion. A minister labouring in a poor parish in Aber- 
deen, had permitted several earnost laymen to address 
his people from the pulpit; and the Presbytery, 
avoiding any expression of opinion as to the character 
of their teaching or its results, had thought proper to 
rebuke their more zealous brother on the technical 
ground of having allowed laymen to speak in church. 
This unsympathetic method of putting down an 
earnest, and, at worst, a mistaken attempt to do good, 
touched Norman Macleod to the quick. 


“A few Christian men,” he said, “came to Aberdeon 
and were brought within the sacred walls of one of the 
churches there. He did not know whether they preached 
a sermon or not; he did not know whether they stood in a 
pulpit fifteen feet, or on a platform seven feet high, but 
he knew that they addressed people upon the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and that as Christian men they spoke from 
their hearts to thousands. 

“The only fault found with these men scemed to be 
that they addressed immortal souls on the truth of Chris- 
tianity within the walls of a church, but he had been 
brought up in the belief that the Church of Scotland 
attached uo peculiar sacredness to stone and lime. It 
had been pleaded at the bar that these men might go to 
the street, But there were many laws that wero tolerable 
only because they had liberty occasionally to break them ; 
and surely all Church laws must subserve the one grand 
end for which all Churches exist. They might have decency, 
order, regularly appointed licentiates, and regularly ordained 
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men, and death all the while. This was not a time, when 
there was so much necessity for increased spiritual life, for 
the General Assembly to occupy a whole night in finding 
fault because a minister permits a layman to preach the 
gospel from a pulpit.” 


He also spoke upon Home Missions, and in the 
course of his speech took occasion to repudiate some 
of the accounts that were commonly given by social 
and religious Reformers of the condition of Glasgow, 
and of the state of the working classes there. No one 
knew better than he the characteristic faults of those 
classes ; but he emphatically denied the exaggerated 
statements as to their habits, with which sentimental 
proposals for their improvement were often supported. 
It must also be confessed that he was hurt by the 
manner in which his views had been misrepresented 
by that advanced section of abstainers who were ready 
to brand a man as an abettor of drunkenness if he did 
not inculcate their special opinions. His tract on 
Temperance had been more than once most unjustly 
handled by these people, and partly provoked by such 
criticisms, but still more as vindicating for working 
men the liberty which was not denied to other classes, 
he spoke with a warmth and frankness which startled 
many. 


“The city of Glasgow has somehow or other got such a 
very bad name for its weather and its morality, that ono 
would suppose, from the statements made in some quarters, 
wwe sat soaking in water all the day, and soaking in whisky 
all the night ; that we were engaged in cheating our neigh- 
bours on week days, and on Sabbath-day sat sulky and 
gloomy in the house. There has been e great tendency 
to exaggeration in describing the condition of the work- 
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ing classes. If people wish to advance teetotalism, they 
generally begin by showing what a dreadful set of black- 
guards the working classes are. When the question of 
the suffrage is brought above board, and if men do not 
wish to concede it, they say, ‘Oh, you cannot grant it to 
the working classes,’ These poor fellows are struck right 
and left, and the impression is given that in such a place 
as Glasgow there is nothing in the East-end but an enor- 
mous mass sunk in degradation, while, in the Terraces, and 
Streets, and Squares of the West-end there is a population 
almost entirely intelligent and pious. 

“Do not let us fall into exaggeration. We have an 
enormous mass of ignorant people in Glasgow. We have 
a mass of Irish, neither under the care of priest or pres- 
byter, and in a wretched, degraded condition ; but I feel 
there is a vast number of steady, sober, God-fearing men 
amongst our working classes who are never heard of, and 
who, whilst these drunken fellows may be creating a dis- 
turbance in the streets, are sitting quietly by their fire- 
sides, Generally speaking, I must say the working classes 
are very like the upper classes. I find vulgar, dissi- 
pated, and indecent people in both classes. I must also 
state that the working classes have a respect for the clergy, 
and will always receive one with respect, provided he treats 
them with respect. But if one goes among the working 
classes he ought not to do so as if arranging for Popish 
controversies, or as a controversialist coming from one 
class to another. I am not going to argue the question, 
though I am ready to do so, but I hesitate not to say, as 
the result of my observation of Missions to Romanists os 
hitherto conducted in cities, that so far from their making 
Roman Catholics and the lower classes more accessible to 
the clergy, they have raised up barriers in their way which 
it is extremely difficult to overcome. So much do I 
believe this, that in my preaching to the working men at 
night, I tel them I am not going to attack Romanism or 
Popery, because that doing so has driven men from the 
gospel. I am going to preach the gospel only. And I 
know that Roman Catholics do come, brought by those 
who attend regularly. 1 am very glad that it is proposed 
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to combine the anti-popery agency with the home-mission 
agency, and I hope the Missionaries will gn earnestly and 
lovingly amongst the people as brethren to brethren, not 
in the attitude of saying, ‘You are wrong and we are 
right,’ or ‘We only want hiss to come from the Popish to 
the Protestant Church.’ 

“Tn regard to the means inken to edueste the working 
classes we are too apt to forget that man is a compound 
being, a social being, and that it is important to help him 
to hetter house accommodation, and a better knowledge of 
natural laws. Above all, do not assume too high 2 standard 
as to the little luxuries enjoyed hy working men. Some 
say the working man, in order to be temperate, must 
not taste a single drop of fermented liquor; and people, 
who have themselves their wine, may be heard telking 
wisely about the horror of the working man having his 
glass of beer or porter. I cannot talk in this way. I 
ehould feel it hypocritical, I would rather say to them: 
‘God has given it to you, don’t take it as from the devil, 
but use it as from God. Don’t take it in the publichouses, 
If you wish to use such things, do so frankly, and as in the 
presence of God, at your own fireside, or before family 
worship, and if the minister comes in offer him some, and 
don’t be ashamed.’ Do not let me be misunderstood as to 
what I say about temperance, because, remember, there is 
a tendency among a certain type of teetotalers to spread 
as facts all that can be brought against any clergymen 
who dares to lift up his voice against what threatens to be 
a terrific tyranny in Scotland. Now mark what I do say. 
Do not suppose that when visiting the houses of working 
men I am in the habit of taking anything from them; I 
never do so. Nor would I be understood to say that I 
would not seek to make teetotalers among the working 
classes. When I find that any of them drink to excess, I 
try to make’them resolve to be teetotal ; but I put it in 
this form: ‘Christ desires temperance, and if you can’t be 
temperate without being teetotal, then you must be teeto- 
tal.’ In the same way some people, in order to save the 
working man from extravagance, say, ‘Oh, this is dreadful ; 
you have only from sixteen to seventeen shillings a week 
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and yet I have more than once found you with a pipe in 
your mouth.’ Now why should he not smoke his pipe? 
Do you imagine we are to have the confidence of the work- 
ing classes if we speak to them in that fashion? I would 
rather say to him, ‘I'll give you tobacco to keep your pipe 
lighted, I like one myself’ In order also to have work- 
ing men keep the Sabbath, some are in the habit of speak- 
ing to them against walking on the Sabbath, as if they 
were terrified to give them that liberty. But why should 
they wish to be less liberal than God Who has made us 
and knows our frame? Let us be fair and honest with 
the working man, and you will find him display no 
tendency to pervert your teaching if you deal with him in 
a spirit of liberality and in accordance with the laws of God 
properly interpreted. But when you are less liberal than 
God and draw the bow too much in one direction, it will 
rebound all the more on the other.” 


He concluded a long speech by expressing his con- 
yiction that the grand instrument for elevating the 
working classes, and all classes, is the gospel. Along 
with the gospel, many plans of doing good might 
succeed ; without the gospel they would certainly fail. 


To Miss Scorr MoncrrerF :— 


“Jam sorry to say that my old sciatica has returned, 
which makes me quite a cripple in mind and body, and 
neither of these instruments can be well spared by the 
minister of the Barony. I had an American clergyman 
breakfasting with me yesterday, and he tells me that the 
Revival goes on like a great flood, ever deepening and 
widening without almost an eddy or a wave; churches 
full every morning at eight in all the great cities, and life 
universally diffused. If this is from man, he is not so 
corrupt—not a sinner, but a saint in his disposition. If 
it is from the Devil—he is not the Devil we have taken 
him for. But it is from God, and therefore to be desired 
and prayed for. My American friend will address a prayer 
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meeting in my church on the subject. Surely Scotland 
will share the blessing.” 


Zo the Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON :— 
September 27th, 1859. 

“T have every intention of going to Ireland when the 
seed has reached the blade or full ear of corn. I think 
T shall then be able to have a truer understanding of 
the work. In the meantime I heartily recognise it as a 
work of God. Praise Him for it! The one unquestioned 
fact. of universal religious earnestness is itself a grand 
preparation of the soil for the seed. We must sow with 
all our might. Who need a revival more than some of 
us ministers 7” 





CHAPTER XV. 


1860—61. 


§ the next twelve years were the last, so they 
were the most laborious and most important, of 
his life. In addition to his onerous pastoral duties, 
he now accepted the editorship of Good Words. The 
voluminous correspondence which that office entailed 
necessarily occupied much of his time; but, besides 
numerous minor articles, he contributed to its pages, 
between 1860 and 1870, ‘The Gold Thread,’ ‘The 
Old Lieutenant, ‘Parish Papers,’ ‘The Highland 
Parish,’ ‘Character Sketches,’ ‘The Starling,’ ‘ East- 
ward,’ and ‘ Peeps at the Far East.’ For the greater 
part of the seme period he presided over the India 
Mission of the Church; and during its course he had 
more than onee to engage in painful controversies on 
public questions, which, to a man of his tempera- 
ment, were more exhausting than the hardest work. 
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He had removed during the previons year from 
‘Woodlands Terrace to his future home at 204, Bath 
Street ; and here, as a refuge from interruption, he 
fitted up a little library over an outside laundry, 
which was, to the last, his favourite nook for study. 
His writing table was placed at a small window 
which he had opened at a corner of the room, where 
he could enjoy a glimpse of sky over the roofs of 
the surrounding houses. It was at the best only a 
spot of heaven that was visible, but, such as it was, 
it afforded him some refreshment when, in the midst 
of his work, he caught a passing gleam of cloudland. 

Those who were admitted to this ‘back study’ 
will remember the quick look with which he used 
to turn from his desk to scan his visitor, and the 
unfailing heartiness with which, even in his busiest 
hours, the pen was cast aside, the small meerschaum 
lighted, and throwing himself on a couch covered 
with his old travelling buffalo robe, he entered upon 
the business in hand. But the continual interrup- 
tions to which he was exposed* and the pressure of 
literary engagements gradually drove him into the 
habit of working fur into the night, and as he 
seldom failed to secure at least an hour for devo- 
tional reading before breakfast, his sleep was curtailed, 
to the great injury of his health. . 

* Every forenoon there was quite a Jevée at his house, consisting 
chiefly of the poor secking his aid on all kinds of business, relevant 
and irrelevant. On these occasions his valuod beadlo, Mr. Lawson, 
acted as master of the coremonics. One day whon Norman was oyer- 
whelmed with other work, and the door-bell seemed never to cease 
ringing, some one said, ‘I believe that bell is possessed by an ovil 
spirit? ‘Certainly,’ ho answered. ‘Don’t you know the Prince 


of evil spirits is called Bellzecbub—from his thus torturing hard- 
worked ministers 
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“Good Words was not projected by him but by the 
publishers, Mr. Strahan and his partner Mr. Isbister. 
When Mr. Strahan (to whose enterprise and genius 
as a publisher the magazine greatly owed its success) 
asked him to become its editor he for a time declined 
to accept a task involving so much labour and anxiety. 
But he had long cherished the conviction that a 
periodical was greatly required of the type sketched 
by Dr. Arnold, which shauld embrace as great a 
variety of articles as those which give deserved popu- 
larity to publications professedly secular, but having 
its spirit and aim distinctively Christian. The gulf 
which separated the so-called religious and the secular 
press was, in his opinion, caused by the narrowness 
and literary weakness of even the best religious maga- 
zines. He could see no good reason for leaving the 
wholesome power of fiction, the discussion of questions 
in physical and social science, together with all the 
humour and fun of life, to serials which excluded 
Christianity from their pages. His experience while 
conducting the Edinburgh Christian Magazine served 
only to deepen his desire to have an ably written 
periodical which would take up a manly range of 
topics, and while embracing contributions of a directly 
religious character, should consist mainly of articles 
‘on common subjects, written,’ as Arnold said, ‘with 
8 decidedly Christian tone,’ 


From his Journat:— 

“January 1, half-past 12.—Into Thy hands I commit 
my life, my spirit, my family, my allt 

“I have had more pleasure in preaching this year 
than any year of my life, Sabbath after Sabbath I have 

vou. x 
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had joy in the work, and have been wonderfully helped by 
God out of the pulpit and in it. I had my usual evening 
sermons with the working classes. But, strange to say, 
though it was a time of revival, and my heart longed for 
one, and a prayer-meeting was established for one, and 
I preached two months longer than usual, the results as 
to attendance and conversions were far poorer. I cannot 
yet account for this, except on the supposition that the 
good which flowed through this channel has gone through 
others into God’s treasury, Amen.* 

“The editorship of ‘Good Words’ was given me, I 
did not suggest or ask the publication, and I refused the 
editorship for some time. On the principle, however, of 
trying to do what seems given me of God, I accepted it, 
May God use it for His glory!” 


* The following anonymous letter which he received expresses 
graphically the impression these services had on the poor. 

“hope you will excuse me, Sir, a poor woman, to address you, 
one of the greatest men of the City, but I feel ao grateful for 
your unwearied kindness in preaching to us working-people many 
winters, just out of pure good-will for the real good cf our soula; if 
the prayers of the poor are of any avail, I’m sure you have them 
heartily, you have no idea how proud we are to see yourself coming 
into the pulpit. 

“TI remember some of the lectures very well last winter on the 
Creation, on the fall of Man, the Flood, and Abraham offering up his 
son Isaac, and how delighted we were that night when you were on 
‘Lazarus, and Martha and Mary. I heard you on the mysteries of pro- 
vidence, and I understood it well, Sir, as I heard you mention how it 
was panel. to yourself that night when you thought Mra, Macleod 
was dying, 

“Oh, Sir, [hope you will forgive me for using 60 much freedom 
as this with you, but I thought I might never have an opportunity of 
expressing my gratitude to you personally, but I thought a word from 
evenan old woman would help to encourage you. I haye heard you say 
your own faith was sometimes like to fail. 

“‘T count it a great privilege to get leave to hear you, you speak 90 
kindly to us, I noyer did this before to any one, but I never felt 20 
much indebted to any minister before now. Sir, I hope you will 
forgive me if I have done wrong—it’s for no selfish end, depend 
on it, or I would have given my name and address. I am just a 
widow.” 
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To Mrs. MACLEOD :— 
Hicurrerp, May, 1860, 

“This is a magnificent country, and the house stands 
on a gentle eminence, and there is such a glorious prospect 
of massy and majestic forest from it, with low blue hills 
far away. Spring is here in its full-fooded glory. The 
woods are smothered with songs and nests. The night- 
ingales disturb one’s repose. The roses are out, and a 
thousand flowering shrubs. But yet I can think of little 
but you and the bairns, and would prefer the confusion of 
the house with you all, to this grandeur and all the 
happiness of seeing my dear old friends again, without you. 
I walked through a lane of Scotch firs 
to-day, with such peeps of woodland 
and English glories as were awful. Yet q 
somehow I am sad. It may be indi- 
gestion, or anticipated work, or per- 
haps the devil, or sin, but so it is. 

“We had a grand lunch yesterday at ’s. Noble 
pictures, a nice fellow, and lots of people who never 
knew of my existence, or I of theirs. They came and 
went like a dream. They might have been ghosts but 
for the tremendous luncheon they ate.” 





To J. M. Luprow, Hsg. — 
June 1, 1860. 

“T saw in Paris all I wished to see, and more than I 
expected to have seen. I visited the jewellors and file- 
makers, and had a great deal of full and free talk with the 
men, through patient interpreter. These men have made 
a deep and singularly favourable impression upon me. They 
seem to me to be the most hopeful class (and more hopeful 
than any I supposed to exist among the people of Paris) 
out of which to rear a strong, truthful, manly, living 
Church of Christ. Would God that earnest pastors met 
them as brethren, face to face, heart to heart! Honest 
fellows, I seem still to feel the firm grasp of their handst 
Their muscles are firmly strung to their hearts, and 
vibrate from them. I do not think their associations have 

H2 
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had much success, but they prophecy a brighter future in 
better times. 

“T have heard much of Highland revivals since I saw 
you. The fanaticism is dreadful, the evils monstrous, and 
the fruits small ; yet life, life, is the one grand want of 
our Protestant churches, come how or when it may. 
All is dark to me save God. 

“ As to my taking offence, thank Heaven a pretty good 
schooling has developed, @ ta Darwin, a rather thin-skinned 
Celt into a tolerably fair specimen of a pachydermatous 
Saxon. I never take offence except when I believe a man 
tries to insult me, which I don’t remember has happened. 
And then? Why enter on the discussion of such a nice 
bit of casuistry !” 


From his Jomawan :— 

« July 20.—Wellbank, Campsie.—We have taken this 
sweet place for two months, and just as I was beginning 
to enjoy the old nest, and to commune with the old hills, 
the dear nurses of my youth, I am suddenly called away 
to Russia! 

“. . . Lhave been asked to aid my Scotch countrymen, 
I never sought it. I prayed God to direct me—and I 
have perfect peace from feeling it to be His will, and 
so I go, What more can I do to discover God’s will 
than a call to work—prayer for guidance, 2 good con- 
science, and no argument against the work 7 

“Tt is strange that I have never mentioned in my 
Journal what has been so near my heart, my call to 
minister to dear Lady Bute on her deathbed! In De- 
cember I was summoned by telegram to visit her, I found 
her sister with her. Lady Bute was almost speechless. 
I knelt beside her, and spoke into her ear, repeating suit- 
able texts of Scripture. She evidently understood me, for 
while I spoke she suppressed her breathing so as to listen, 
and then, as I ended, she breathed rapidly, turning her 
ear away. May thet dear boy know God as his Father, 
even as his earthly father and mother knew Him, and 
this will be, as etemity is to time, above all earthly riches 
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to him, I had prayers with him and his aunt. I offered 
to remain all night, and begged to be sent for in the 
morning. So ended a life full of deep interest, She 
hed a singular and noble sense of duty—a refined sense 
of what was due to God and man—with a masculine 
intellect ; a deep, tender heart to her friends, a mar- 
yellous, chivalrous devotion to her relations — father, 
mother, sisters, and son especially. I believe she is in 
glory—saved through Him whom she knew and loved 
sincerely, I was afterwards at her funeral My dear 
Macnab was there, his beloved wife, and my own John 
Campbell. I accompanied Mr. Macnab afterwards to 
Carlisle. He died a month afterwards, and a more 
perfect Christian gentleman or finer man in all respects 
Inever knew. He was auagebildet within and without.” 


The following extracts are from letters written 
to Mrs. Macleod during his visit to Russia. An 
aceount of his tour and its impressions appeared 
in Good Words for 1861. 


Sr. Pererssune, August 7, 1860. 

“Met to-day old General Wilson, who came from 
Scotland when eight years old. He saw the Empress 
Catharine in 1784. 

“Now, I must confess that St. Petersburg has as yet 
greatly disappointed me. The Neva is a noble river: St. 
Isaac’s is, outside, a noble church. The bridge is fine, so 
are the granite quays; some of the statues fine—but the 
town as a whole is as dust to Paris, There is a mixture 
of big and mean buildings—a want of finish which 
reminds me of an American town. 

“The heat is considerable : the gentry are absent. You 
seo almost no military, no music, no cafés, no fine hotels ; 
but a hot, white, glaring, dead slowness in the place. It 
is sad, not joyous—heavy, not gay. The service of the 
oc is far less interesting than the Roman 

lie.” 
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August 10. 
“We have met several Scotchmen. I saw a High- 
lander in full dress in church, and, to his astonishment, 
addressed him in Gaelic. Curiously enough, I met, three 
men together at s work—one was from the Barony, the 
second from Campbeltown, the third from Dalkeith. 

“I preached the night before Jast on the top of a gas 
meter to about forty. Most of the people were from 
Glasgow. It was a queer sight. I sung the Psalms—no 
seats or books; lots of Russian workmen stood around to 
hear the Scota ‘pope’—as the priests are called. ‘My 
heart is full’ said a Scotch woman, taking my hand, ‘I 
canna speak.” 

“T spent three hours in St. Isaac’s on Sunday ; got my 
pocket picked. The service was beyond all measure tiresome. 
Crowds of priests with the Metropolitan at their head— 
most magnificent dresses, Chanting beautiful, voices 
exquisite, but vast sameness, It lasted three hours, and 
was followed by the kissing of the Cross and the Bible, 
&c. It would take pages to give you an idea of what is 
not worth knowing. It is externally worse than Rome. 
Russian life I cannot see. I know no more than you do 
of the country.” 


SwEDEn, August 31, 

“T am here in a station on the railway, by the margin 
of a wild Highland Loch, having come out to visit a few 
Scotchmen. I left St. Petersburg on Tuesday week, with- 
out any regret, never wishing again to visit that slow, 
big, ill-paved, drosky-thumped, expensive capital. 

“Thank God, there are, however, signs of life every- 
where. Thousands of the Scriptures are being circulated 
in Russia, Gospel preaching is heard in Finland, and 
in Sweden, Tho dry bones are everywhere stirring, 
though the breath has come to a few only. 

“The system of the Church in Sweden is quite perfect 
of its kind. No dissent is permitted, Every child is 
educated. All must be confirmed, and thoroughly taught, 
and examined in the small and larger catechism, Every 
one before getting a situation, even a servant, must pro- 
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duce a certificate in which is marked the number of times 
and the last, in which he has communicated, There 
is probably not a person, the vilest, who has not such. 
What is the result? formality, deadness, and an immense 
amount of corruption, The longer I live the more I am 
convinced that the more perfect the government, the less 
it should interfere with religion. If men won't do right 
because it is right, what is the good of it? Give me 
freedom with all its risks.” 


On his return from Russia his attention was directed 
to a speech made by a distinguished and much 
respected professor in 2 Scotch University, a keen 
advocate of Total Abstinence, who had taken Dr. 
Macleod’s tract, ‘Plea for Temperance,’ as his text 
at a meeting of the League, held in Glasgow. 


To Professor —— :— 
Guasaow, 1880. 


«,, , I am not in the habit of taking notice of all 
the ‘hard specches’ which have been uttered against me 
by violent and unscrupulous abstainers, There are, I 
rejoice to know, among teetotalers very many persons 
whom I highly respect for their own and for their work's 
soke, and many intimate and dear friends with all of 
whom I am glad to co-operate in my own way, according 
to my given light and conscientious convictions. But I 
protest that there is also among them, » rabble of interm- 
pernte men, revelling in the pride of power which enables 
them as members of a great league, and under cover of 
an exclusive profession of self-sacrifice for the public weal, 
to bully the timid and to exercise all the tyranny possible 
in a free country over every man, especially a Christian 
minister, who presumes to dissent from their views of 
duty and to resist their demands, or who dares to defy 
their threats and despise their insinuations, Such men I 
never notice, 

“But it is otherwise when a learned and Christian 
gentleman like you attacks me. 
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«,,. Yes, I think your remarks were unfair, uncalled for, 
and calculated, as far as your influence and words extend, 
to injure my character, and weaken my hands in labouring 
among the working classes whose well-being is dearer tc 
me than life. I must ask you to prove your assertions, 
and to justify your remarks on me and my writings more 
fully than you have done in your speech, and upon other 
principles than those of the League, I do not ask you to 
explain or defend the ‘principles’ of total abstinence, to 
show their harmony with Scripture, or their expediency 
as rules of action in the present state of society. All this 
I am willing for argument’s sake to take for granted. 
But what I demand in justice from your hands is to prove 
that the principles, the argument, the spirit, or any one 
thing else in my tract is inconsistent with any other things 
in the Word of God, which I recognise as ‘the only rule 
of faith and morals.’ Nay, you are bound, in order to 
justify yourself, to prove my teaching to be so inconsis- 
tent as to have warranted you in exposing it as you have 
done, and in holding me up as a foe of temperance, and my 
tract as calculated to confirm drunkards in their vicious 
habits; nay, to ruin souls temporally and eternally. 
Pray keep to this simple theme, Put my tract and 
Scripture side by side, and in clear language, and with 
truthful criticism, point out the contradictions between 
Bible and tract, in word, principle, or spirit. Wherein do 
they differ? Wherein am I not of Paul, or of Cephas, or 
of Christ? Is it in my exposition and denunciation of 
the crime of drunkenness? Is it in my urgent recom- 
mendation to all drunkards to adopt total abstinence as 
essential in their case? Is it my toleration of the temperate 
use of drinks by Christian men, which in excess would in- 
toxicate? Is it in admitting that in certain cases total 
abstinence should be adopted by sober men? Do point 
out, I beg of you, anything I have written which Paul 
or our great Master would condemn, and which warranted 
you holding me up as a foe of temperance, and as a real, 
though unintentional helper of the devil in his work of 
ruining souls temporally and eternally.” 
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To the Same :— 
1860, 


«, . , I do not for one moment imagine that 
you intended to injure my character or usefulness ; 
but I believe that your speech tended to do both, upon 
grounds which seemed to me unfair. I account for this 
in my own mind by the one-sided influence, pardon me 
for saying so, which the frequent and hard riding of a 
hobby produces on an eager and earnest rider, more 
especially when several thousand persons at an annual 
meeting like that of the League, are galloping fast ond 
furious in the same heat. You allude also to what you 
are pleased to call my remarkable speech in the General 
Assembly of 59, as calculated to increase the danger of 
my teaching as given in the tract. I remember the speech 
well. My remarks made on that occasion with reference 
to the reformation of the working classes, proposed by total 
abstainers from alcohol and tobacco, were a mere episode 
in a very long speech on a great subject, and were not pre- 
meditated. They were published also in newspapers in 
separate shape, and unconnected with the speech of which 
they formed a very unimportant part. For some time 
they were a common and favourite target for the fiery 
darts of total abstainers, Your allusion to them affords 
me an opportunity of stating that after mature deliberation 
I see nothing in them to regret or retract. It is still my 
belief that we must apply (and in this you will agree 
with me) the same principles in seeking to Christianize 
the habits of rich and poor; for, to use a vulgar but 
expressive simile, ‘what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander,’ Since I do not therefore feel myself justi- 
fied, in the General Assembly or out of it, in condemning 
the rich man for drinking his glass of wine after dinner, 
or even for smoking his cigar (to the horror of the excel- 
lent Dean of Carlisle) after breakfast, neither can I, without 
hypocrisy or impertinence, condemn the working man, who 
has fewer sources of physical gratification, for taking his 
glass of beer, or smoking his pipe if so disposed, at his 
humble fireside. It is not my special province to recom- 
mend either; yet neither am I called upon as 4 Christian 
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minister to condemn either, But I am not ashamed to 
confess that I would ‘recommend’ the working man who 
was disposed to take his beer, to do so at his own fireside, 
if I thereby helped to keep him from whisky, above all 
from the terrible temptations of the publichouse. All this 
T expressed, in the hearing of our friend Dr. Guthrie, upon 
oath to Her Majesty’s Commissioners when giving evidence 
with reference to the working of the Forbes Mackenzie Act. 
For I firmly believe that one way of hindering men from 
sinfully abusing God’s gifts, is to help them to use them 
according to His will; and that all reforms which ignore 
the lawful gratification of those universal instincts, phy- 
sical, mental, and moral, which God has implanted in 
humanity, are essentially false, and in the long run will 
fail to produce even the specifie good which their promoters 
intended, or will develop other evils equally, if not more de- 
structive of the well-being and happiness of man. Hence 
my conviction is becoming every day more profound, that 
the gospel, as revealing God’s will through His Son, is the 
only true and safe reform, for it does not ignore any item of 
man’s complex nature, but equally and beautifully deve- 
lops the whole. Believing this, I have humbly endeavoured 
honestly to keep my fellow men in accordance with what 
seems to me to be the will of God. Hence I have not 
contented myself with always protesting against a positive 
evil, but have also declared in favour of its opposite 
good, that so God’s mercies may the more gladly be 
accepted and appreciated, and the devil's perversion of 
them be the more readily rejected and detested. 

“What I have done-may He within Himself make pure! 

“One word more before bringing this correspondence 
toaclose. It is a very painful thing for me to be ever 
and anon forced into the position of even appearing to be 
an enemy to total abstainers and their work Because I 
have written a tract with heart, will, and strength against 
drunkenness, and striven earnestly with a solemn sense of 
ay responsibility before God to accomplish its cure, on what 
I helieve to be sound Scripture principlesp—an attempt 
which I rejoice to know has in many cases been successful 
—does it not seem strange and hard that I, of all men, 
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should be so frequently held up 2s a foe, a quasi friend, 
or in some way or other an enemy, of those who with 
equal earnestness, and I hope with greater success, are 
labouring in the same cause? If I have spoken or 
written harshly against teetotalers, you know it is not 
against them as a body, or against their work, but only 
against the injustice and tyranny of the fanatical portion 
of them, who, not only in public but in private, are in 
the habit of attacking, sneering at, or imputing all sorts 
of ‘sensual and empty’ motives to those who may be 
quiet, sober, God-fearing temperate men, guilty of no 
other fault than refusing to become total abstainers. 
Now all I demand is, that I and others who act on tem- 
sperate principles—a class comprehending the vast majority 
of the Christian laity and clergy of this country—shall 
be treated os those who may be presumed, in the eye of 
charity, to have as much common sense, sound Christian 
principle, aud self-denying philanthropy as total abstainers. 
Do let us have a free trade in those Christian virtues of 
justice, mercy, and kindness, which will make us all 
healthier and happier than can even thin French wine 
Protest with me against all monopolies of principle and 
wisdom by any sect or party. At the same time I am 
willing to acknowledge that it is a very serious fault if I 
have ever spoken or written, even in ignorance, any senti- 
ment which could induce a Christian brother conscien- 
tiously to suspect or to condemn me, or to look upon me 
in any other light than as a sincere friend and coadjutor 
of every man who seeks to elevate our working classes, 
and to make them more sober and God-fearing.” 


To J. M, Luptow, Esq. :— 
Grassow, December, 1860. 

“My correspondence has fallen so far behind that I. 
have had to pause for three days in my voyage, yea to 
sail backwards to pick up the wretched craft, I am 
slowly beating to windward, every sheet to the breeze, not 
to speak of note paper. Do you understand my position 
from this description? If you do, pray explain it to me, 
for I don’t. I only know that I am in a mess—never 
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having been so before—no, never! . . . All the blessings 
of the season be with you! Kiss Hughes through the 
partition for me, The cold here is looking up to 0, like 
& moon over its head. It has been several degrees 
minus! I have been sitting swathed for some days in 
the house thus— 


I expect in a week to 
(%®» be thus—~ 


To Principal Lerrer :— 
“Do send me an article on comets, or on the co-sinc. 
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From his JournaL :— 
LAvvER, February 22, 1861, 


“T have enjoyed here ten days of extra luxurious rest | 
No bell, no calls, repose, air, exercise (when it did not 
pour)! I have reada ton of MSS.—all Balaam save about 
one pound. I have written eighty-five letters, and so I 
return with a load of work off me, and a load of gratitude 
on me. 

“I have been reading McCheyne. How thankful I 
should be if I had a thousandth part of his devotedness, 
How simple, yet how difficult! Who can doubt human 
corruption and utter vileness, when we find it difficult to 
devote ourselves to God !” 

“June 3.—This day enter my fiftieth year—half a 
century old! 

* Would that my tongue could utter 
‘The thoughts that arise in mo,” 

“Verily God’s mercies are more than can be num- 
bered | 

“I desire Thee, God, to help me to live more use- 
fully, more devotedly to Thee ; and, above all other things, 
to have fellowship with Christ in His mind towards all 
men, so as to be in everything a fellow worker with 
Himeelf. 

“Many good people don’t understand the purpose of 
Good Words, and so it sometimes shocks or scratches them 
~~80 much go that the Tract Society of Edinburgh have, 
I hear, debated how far they can patronise it; and I know 
the ‘Pure Literature’ (pure water, and sometimes pure 
nonsense) Society of London won't recommend it. They 
don’t think ‘Wee Davie’ *—my dear wee mannie !—suffi- 
ciently up to the mark of piety because it omits important 
truth—just as St. James’s Epistle and various other books 
of the Bible do! From my heart I regret this, because I 
believe it is the fushionless, unreal, untruthful, ‘pious’ 
story telling, which some of our tract societies alone 

* “Weo Davie” was written in his brother Donald’s Manse at 
Lauder, during a snow-storm, and was finished after two sittings. 
‘When Norman tried, on its completion, to read it aloud, he was more 
‘than once so choked with tears that be had to lay it down. 
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patronise, that has produced the story telling without 
piety, but with more truth and more trash, which is 
devoured by the working classes. Now I have a purpose 
—a serious, solemn purpose—in Good Words. I wish 
in this peculiar department of my ministerial work to 
which I have been ‘called, and in which I think I have 
been blessed, ‘to become all things to all men, that J 
might by all means gain some.’ I cannot, thorefore, write 
stories merely as literary man, to give amusement, or ad 
works of art only, but must always keep before me the 
one end of leading souls to know and love God, Most 
popular stories are based on the natural; the finest 
characters are assumed to have been the growth of the 
old man, at all events, to have been irrespective of any 
knowledge or recognition of Christ. Now I believe, in 
my soul, that all which one discovers of out-and-out 
good among men, really and truly, is ever found, as a 
fact, to have arisen from the recognition of the super- 
natural,—-a power coming to the soul through Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, I must make this the open and con- 
fessed source of strength in my characters, because I find 
it in society as well as in the Bible. But, again, in writing 
sketches of character, 1 must also give that mixture of 
clay which all of us have, and express the inner life in 
print, just as I see it expressed in actual life; and T am 
bold enough to assert that my life sketches are truer far 
as tracts than those productions are, which make working 
men, ay, young children, speak like Eastern patriarchs 
or old apostles. J may be wrong in my idea as to how 
Good Words should be conducted, and I cannot, of course, 
realise it as I wish to do, but J have a purpose which I 
believe to be right, and can therefore pray to Christ to 
bless it; and can also humbly, but firmly, go ahead, what- 
ever the religious world may say. I know that I seek 
so to conduct it that I would not be ashamed to have it 
beside me on my death-bed. If it is not pleasing to 
Christ, from my soul I desire that He may bring it to 
nought,” 
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To Miss MancaneT CAMPBELL: 
February, 1861. 

“Tam going to finish ‘Ned Fleming’ * I always 
have your brother Dugald before me as my hero—Ahi 
Memoria! How are they gone, ‘the old familiar faces |’ 
Yet they are immortal in memory. Those Campbeltown 
times and these old companions have had an immense 
influence on my life. The code of honour which emanated 
from your father’s roof I always recognised as one of the 
great powers which have helped to build me up to what I 
am. We never told a lie! Yes, once, when we broke 
Bell Fisher's crocks! Innocent souls!” 


To J. M. Lupiow, Eaq.:— 
March 16, 1861, 

“The articles upon the Deaconesses in Good Words 
seem to prepare the way for what you intended to write, 
or proposed to write, upon the useful sisterhoods in the 
Church of Rome. I shall be glad to have your views 
upon that most useful class of females; but do, my dear 
fellow, remember that you are writing for John Smith and 
his wife, up one ‘pair’ of stairs, after a tea-dinner at 
6 o'clock ; John indifferent to the movements of the starry 
heavens, and Mrs. Smith absorbed in the toes of John’s 
stockings, Think of these (if you can) and you will write 
splendidly.” 


To Miss Keppre, on the loss of her Sister :— 
AvzELADE Prace, March 17, 1861. 

“Tt must be very terrible! The Saviour's words in 
His sense of loneliness amidst the crowd and even amidst 
His own disciples, will be full of meaning to you, ‘I am 
not alone, for the Father is with me!’—but for that, the 
universe would have been a wilderness to His heart. 
Our human hands are too coarse to meddle with the fine 
network of the spirit. We break and confuse oftener than 
we harmonise and heal. “But He can do it! and with what 


* In the “ Old Lieutenant.” 
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wisdom, patience, tenderness and holy love! Oh what a 
mockery it would be if our social life in Christ ended 
here! It hardly begins here. Very soon you and your 
sister will meet, and when you talk over old times, you 
may be able to praise and bless God for this time, now so 
dark and trying, Most certain it is that God by such 
trials, when we wait on Him, trust Him and seck His 
kingdom, vill purify us, and make us instruments more fit 
to glorify Him.” 


June 8, 1861. 

“My BELOVED ParENTs,— 

“Few men are able to begin a note with such 
words when entering their fiftieth year! I owe it to 
God to acknowledge that one of the greatest mercies in a 
life which has been one continued mercy, has been to 
possess such parents, and that they have been spared to 
journey with me through the wilderness for nearly half a 
century, and that their presence has always been a constant 
light of love which never once flickered. Most deeply do 
I appreciate the inestimable blessing thus bestowed on me 
and on their children’s children. 

“Tt is not likely that if Iam spared to see another 
decade of my life, I shall have both or either of you to 
address, But oh! the mercy of entering old age with 
one’s parents still alive, and then to pass from old age to 
eternal youth in the good hope of meeting them again for 
ever. 

“Tf my birthdays now are more sobered than they 
were in early youth they are far more joyful. I every 
year bless God with a fuller heart that I exist and have 
lived in such an atmosphere of earthly love. Let me have 
your last, as I have had your early prayers, that I may 
fulfil my calling, and that, as 2 man with innumerable 
shortcomings I may prove in the main true and loyal to 
the best of Masters. 

“Full of awe and thanksgivings for my mercies ond 
full of love to you both, 

«JT am your devoted and affectionate first-born.” 
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Tod. M. Lupiow, Esq.:— 
August, 1861. 

“Comfort me by scolding me. Your genuine good- 
ness, forbearance, and forgiving-heartedness, give me posi- 
tive pain and make me hate myself, which is not com- 
fortable, Out upon public life, magazines, and all articles . 
«I would I were a weaver |” 

“But I really bad not another day in London to 
see you. I was worried to death by Dowagers and 

ties, 

“You know why the town clerk of Dunfermline called 
the Provost dog-matic? Because ‘the bodie got so cross 
in an argument about a Bible doctrine, that he bited my 
thoomb !’ 

“A thousand thanks for your kindness in not ‘ biting 
my thoomb,’ but giving me your hand. 

“ As to the New Magazine, I have nothing whatever to 
say against any other craft trying to cross the wide ocean 
along with my own. There is room for all, I buy two 
or three penny papers now, instead of one. So is it with 
cheap magazines, if good. 

« My calling is the gospel, to give myself wholly to it, 
as I know it and believe it. For this I live, and for this. 
I could die. Therefore so long as I have Good Words 
there shall be ‘preaching’ in it, direct or indirect, and 
no shame, or sham, about it, This, along with my secu- 
larity, will keep it, so far, distinct from other periodicals, 

“The sin of my articles is in what they do not say. 
* Wee Davie,’ poor little fellow! leaves out several dco- 
trines. They say that the expression, ‘Rest her soul in 
pence!’ is so Popish, being a prayer for the dead, that it 
is ‘most dangerous.’ 

“TI have published, with many corrections, my sermon. 
(not story) of Wee Davie, and 12,000 sold in a week. 
It is intended for the working men of Scotland chiefly.” 


VOL. It, 
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To the Rey. W. F. SrevEssox :— 
Tiah-wa-srvacH, Kyixs oF Bure, August 14, 1861. 

“TI must try a volume of addresses to the working 
classes, or ‘Barony Sermons.* ‘The spirit and teaching of 
the Magazine form a constant subject of anxiety. I want 
to intone all its services more with the direct Christian 
spirit, and shall do so, or give it up. 

“As to Ned, the story is a serious affair with me, I 
wish to show the Christian life working in a boy placed 
in rather trying circumstances, and becoming stronger 
through falls and trials—to illustrate, in short, a life begun, 
like that of many, in the secret recesses of early life, and 
disciplined by Christ through a long course of years. I 
don’t find the process, as described in most ‘evangelical’ 
tracts, by which many men become at last strong in 
Christ, to be true to life as I see it, so that good boys in 
tracts are not like those I have ever met with.—Ned is. 
Along with this I wish to excite interest in sailors, and to 
preach the gospel to those also who may hear for the sake 
of the story. I cannot think that I shall utterly fail, or 
injure the cause dearer to me than life itself, when I 
know that I have only truth in view, and daily pray to 
Christ to guide me. Oh! my dear friend, from my heart 
I say it, I would sooner die than consciously injure 
that cause by anything I write, should it gain me the 
fame of the greatest names in literature! As a literary 
production Ned is a twopenny affair, but I am encouraged 
to write it as a medium of preaching Christ.” 


‘To the Sau :-— 
November 6, 1861. 

“T sincerely thank you for your criticisms on Ned. 
I accept what you say about the humanity of the 
story. I wished to drew men towards me on the human 
ground, that so they might go up higher with me towards 
super-human good. The story points to that direction. 
The hands of Esau may lead wild men to listen to the 
voice of Jacob.” 


* Afterwards published under the title, ‘Simple Traths.” 
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To Colonel DezcHorN (in answer to « letter reminding him of 
a promise to preach a sermon for the Socisty for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals) :— 

Guascow, 1861. 
“T beseech you to have mercy on me as an animal, and 
get some other brute, equally willing and more able than 

I am, to preach your sermon. I have seven sermons to 

preach for collections in other churches before January— 

and I am engaged threo times every Sunday till April— 
besides tons of other work on my back. I ask mercy with 
the donkey, dog, or carter’s horse. My burthen is heavier 
than I can bear. Let the deputy chairman spare his lash. 

T have no power to bite or kick, I can only groan. 

“T'll feed the next starved dog handsomely, shelter for 

a week the first wandering cat I meet, even put my 

shoulder to the next over-loaded cart of coal, or iron I see. 

T'll listen for two hours to ‘David Bell.” T’ll do any deed 

of mercy laid upon me that I am fit for, if you spare my 

back while editor of Good Words. In the name of 
every hard-used brute, lay or clerical, animal or spiritual, 

T crave your mercy. 

“ Yours in trouble,” 


In answer to Colonel Daxeionn’s repeated request :— ie 
861. 
“Absence in Edinburgh along with the off-putting of 
the flesh, has prevented me from replying to your note. 
I shall honestly try to be with you if possible before the 
meeting is over to say a few good words for my brother 
donkeys, and all animals who like myself are too severely 
handled and cudgelled by the public. In such suffaring 
you will I know sympathise.” 


To Mrs. Maorxop :~— 
Monaurare, September 9, 1861. 

“Dear kind Mrs. Faller Maitland drove me to Crathie 
on Saturday, The Manse was full, ie, the minister, with 
@ son and two grown-up daughters, a lady from England 
with grown-up son and daughter, a gentleman from Edin- 
burgh and myself. How were they put up? The walls 

12 
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know. I don’t. But as I always say, no Manse was ever 
so full, but that (like » "bus) one more could be taken 
in. I preached—by no means comfortably to myself I 
could not remember one sentence (literally) and had to 
trust to the moment for expression. Lord John Russell 
there. But the Queen was most cordial in her thanks for 
the comfort I gave her, and commanded me to return next 
year. So I must indulge the hope that it was blessed for 
more than I could believe, judging from my own feeling. 
I preached in the evening for Anderson. I dined at the 
Castle, and spent really 9 charming evening. I had a 
long walk with Lady Augusta Bruce during the interval, 
and learned much from her about the death of that noble, 
loving woman, the Duchess of Kent, and of the Queen's 
gtief. She was s most God-fearing woman. I have been 
presented by the Queen with a delightful volume of hymns 
which. her mother was fond of. The Queen's distress was 
deep and very bitter, but in every respect such as a 
daughter ought to feel. The suddenness—unexpected by 
even Sir J. Clarke—of course shocked her. At dinner 
were present Princess Alice and her fiancé, Prince Louis 
of Hesse, Princess Hohenlohe, the Queen’s half-sister—an 
admirable woman. I sat beside Prince Alfred, a fine 
gentlemanly sailor. We had lots of talk. After dinner 
I had & most interesting conversation, for about half-an- 
hour, with the Prince Consort, and a good long one with 
the Queen. In short, it was a most agreeable evening.” 


From hie Jounnat :-~ 

“ Last night of 1861.—The happiest time I have had 
yet at Balmoral was this last with the dear good Princo, 
whom I truly mourn. 

“The death! What an event for the nation! I have 
received s letter from Lady Augusta Bruce, which is very 
delightful, although sad.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
1862—63. 


S theological views were gradually expanding 
into a more spiritual and living apprehension 
of the purpose of God in Christ. The character of 
God as a Father had always been the central article of 
his creed, but there were wider applications of it into 
which his keen sympathies were constantly leading 
him. The subject of the atonement of Christ much 
engrossed his thoughts, and although he had been 
long familiar with the views held on that subject by 
his cousin, Dr. J. Macleod Campbell, he now found 
in them new meaning and adopted them more fully. 
‘ As far as it goes his teaching seems to shed a light 
on the nature of Christ's sufferings, which cannot pass 
away, because springing out of the eternal nature of 
things.’ He may afterwards have diverged, in regard 
to some minor points, from what Campbell taught him, 
but he certainly never recurred to the conception of 
the sufferings of our Lord as penal, or to those notions 
of the nature of salvation which it involves. Feeling 
that fresh light hed been shed on the purpose of God 
in Christ he advanoed hopefully into new regions of 
thought. ; 
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From his Jounran :— 


“ April 20, Sunday.—tI am confined to the house by 
bronchitis, and enjoy deeply and thankfully this blessed 
calm, this holy rest. What a gift from God is this holy 
dsy! I thank God that during these last few years I 


enjoy the pulpit more and more, and find it a rest to my 
spirit in proportion as I seek in the bonds of Christ's love 
to do good, and to make others partakers of the rest in Him. 
I have been seldom in life so exercised in spirit as during 
the Sundays which preceded the communion and on the 
communion Sunday itself, in preaching on the Atonement, 
according to the view taken of it by my beloved John 
Campbell. As far as I am capable of knowing myself, I can 
declare before Him who knows me truly, that I sought by 
earnest prayer, patient reading, and meditation, to know 
-God’s revealed will with reference to Christ’s work. It has 
been a subject which has more or less occupied my thoughts 
for years, and I never allowed myself, I think, to be carried 
away by mere outward authority, but sought to see it and 
So to possess it; for seeing (spiritually) is believing. I 
therefore always preached what I saw and believed; and 
I never did see the truth as John Campbell sees it until 
lately. I believed, and still believe, that what Jesus did 
as an atoning Saviour He did for all, because God com- 
mands all men to believe in Him as their Saviour, and 
because He necessarily desires all men to be saved, 4¢. to 
be holy like Himself. But what I never could see was 
the philosophy of the atonement, or that element in 
Christ's work which constituted the atonement, The 
usual method of explaining it (commonly called ‘the 
Battle of the Attributes’), as penal suffering from God's 
wrath, and so satisfying divine justice, 1 could not con- 
tradict, but could not see and rejoice in as true. So 
I was disposed to allow the whole thing to remain a 
mystery—a fact, revealed as the ground of certain bless- 
ings which I felt I needed and thankfully received, but 
without any necessary connection being seen between what 
Christ did and what I received. But, thank God, this is 
dawning on me, and what I see now can never, I think, 
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be taken from me, for conscience has its (moral) mathe- 
matics as well as the reason.” 

He wes at this time engaged in preparing the 
‘Old Lieutenant’ for republication in a separate form. 
He was quite aware of the defective structure of the 
story, but he was certainly disappointed when some 
of tho reviews, whose criticisms he most respected, 
failed to discover its aim and to recognize in its 
characters portraits from real life. Indeed, so dis- 
heartened was he by the reception of his first serious 
attempt in the domain of fiction, that, for a while, he 
was resolved it should be the last. 


Tod. M. Luptow, Esq. :-— es fs 
fay, 1862. 


“What I should like you to do with my ‘Old Lieutenant’ 
would be—(1) to correct the Scotch or Scotticisms, for I 
never was taught English; (2) to 
dvaw your pen through any sentence 
or expression you think better out 
than in. As for the ‘’igh hart,’ it 
must remain in nubibus, as ‘low hart” 
is my line. I know I am getting into 
« fearful mess among the critics for 
publishing it. 

“T know the book has no art in 
its plot, for alas! I had to write it 
from month to month, always thinking the next month 
would end it. It is besides absurd to write a story, 
as I intentionally did, for the preaching in it, instead of 
preaching by it. But I know the characters are genuine, 
and true to nature, for they were all as living beings who 
possessed me, and there is not one that does not stand on 
his own legs as real fiesh and blood. I deny with my 
whole soul and strength that the teaching is unhealthy. 
It is not true that whatever man asks for in prayer he gets 
in the form in which he asks it. The reviewer docs 
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not trust in God as Ido. I mean by this, a trust in God 
for whatever God gives. He seems to think that it is trust 
for some specific blessing. And what did poor Ned ever 
get, except his wife? I tried to picture a lad neither a 
‘muff nor a Methodist—a good, honest fellow, trained up 
sensibly and living honestly, and as any young man may 
live, and as many do. But nowadays, it seems, young men 
must be either blackguards, or perfect saints. I will main- 
tain that it is a picture of real life, though not perhaps of 
London life, with its spasms. And the critic says I don’t 
know the sea! Iwish Imethimonsomedeck. The funny 
thing is that the Examiner of Sea Captains in Liverpool was 
so astonished at my knowledge of the sea that he begged 
to know how I got it, or if a seaman had written the sea 
parts for me. If I know anything, I know about a ship.” 


To J. M. Lupiow, Esq. :— 
London, 1862. 


“Every mystery will, I presume, be solved some time or 
other—perhaps our not meeting may be explained to- 
morrow. In the meantime it is mysterious. 

“T paced before the Croydon Station for nearly an hour, 
I studied every beard, conned every intellectual coun- 
tenance (there were but five worthy of the name) till multi- 
tudes had departed—and you came not. So, bag in hand, 
T have taken refuge in Good Words office. I mourn 
over the tempting invitations I have refused to be with 
you! I mourn the loss of not seeing you and Hughes! 
But I mourn most not having seen your mother ! 

“If I had only consulted the Directory! But now— 


“Gy 


SS tel 


“Iteall op.” “Yours in sorrow.’ 
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To the Rev. W. F. STEVENSON :— 
October 20, 1862, 


« T om pretty well convinced, from the reviews received 
to-day of ‘Old Lieutenant’ in the London Review and 
Spectator, that I am not able to be of use in that line. 
The book is killed and buried for ever, though self-love 
makes me think it cannot be so bad as they make it, I 
shall, in the meantime, get what good I can to my own 
spirit by the reviews, and learn to seek quiet and peace 
more in that still region of labour before God which earth 
cannot disturb.” 


The Queen had now come to Scotland for the firat 
time since the death of the Prince Consort, and Dr. 
Macleod was summoned to Balmoral. He had been 
profoundly moved by the death of the Prince, whom 
he had regarded as ‘an ideal of all that is pure, 
truthful, unselfish, and wise ;’ and from the confidence 
with which he had been honoured by his Sovereign, 
he was able deeply to sympathise with her in her 
grief. 

Although his journals contain many interesting 
accounts of his different visits at Court and to 
members of the Royal family, it is in harmony with 
the reticence he always observed to give only such 
extracts as may indicate the confidence reposed in 
him, and the loyalty of his services, 

He ever recognised the grave responsibility which 
these duties entailed. ‘When I think how the cha- 
racter of princes affects the history of the world, and 
how that character may possibly be affected by what 
I say, and by the spirit in which I speak and act, I 
fecl the work laid upon me to be very solemn.’ 

‘Your royal highness knows,’ he said to a younger 
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member of the family, whom he was endeavouring to 
comfort after the death of the Prince, ‘that I am here 
as a pastor, and that it is only as a pastor I am per- 
mitted to address you. But os I wish you to thank 
me when we meet before God, so would I address you 
now.’ 

‘I am never tempted,’ he writes, ‘to conceal any 
conviction from tho Queen, for I feel she sympathizes 
with what is true, and likes the speaker to utter the 
truth exactly as he believes it.’ 


From his JourNau:—~ 

“ May 8, 1862.—I am commanded by the Queen to 
visit at Balmoral from Saturday till Tuesday. 

“Few things could be more trying to me than, in 
present circumstances, to mect my aftlicted Sovereign face 
to face. But God, who calls me, will aid me, My hope 
is in Him, and He will not put me to shame. May He 
guide me to speak to her fitting truth as to an immortal 
being, a sister in humanity, a Queen with heavy, heavy 
trials to endure, and such duties to perform! May I be 
kept in a right spirit, loving, peaceful, truthful, wise, and 
sympathizing, carrying the burthen of her who is my 
sister in Christ and my Sovereign. Father! Speak by met’ 


Yo Mrs, Mactzop :— 
BALMORAL, May 12, 1862. 

“You will return thanks with me to our Father in 
heaven for His mercy and goodness in having hitherto 
most surely guided me during this time which I telt to 
be a most solemn and important era in my life. All has 
passed well—that is to say, God enabled me to speak in 
private and in public to the Queen in such a way a8 
seemed to me to be truth, the truth in God's sight: that 
which I believed she needed, though I felt it would be 
very trying to her spirit to receive it. And what fills me 
with deepest thanksgiving is, that she has received it, and 
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written to me such a kind, tender letter of thanks for it, 
which shall be treasured in my heart while I live. 

“Prince Alfred sent for me last night to see him before 
going away. Thank God I spoke fully and frankly to him 
—we were alone—of his difficulties, temptations, and of 
his father’s example ; what the nation expected of him ; 
how, if he did God’s will, good and able men would rally 
round him; how, if he became selfish, a selfish set of 
flatterers would truckle to him and ruin him, while caring 
only for themselves. He thanked me for all I said, and 
wished me to travel with him to-day to Aberdeen, but the 
Queen wishes to see me again. I am so thankful to have 
the Duke of Argyll and my dear friend Lady Augusta 
Bruce here. The Duchess of Athole also—a most delight- 
ful, real woman.” 


From his JoupNaL :— 

“May 14th—Let me if possible recall some of the 
incidents of these few days at Balmoral, which in after years 
I may read with interest, when memory grows dim. ... . 

“After dinner I was summoned unexpectedly to tho 
Queen’s room. She was alone She met me, and with 
an unutterably sad expression which filled my eyes with 
tears, 2t once began to speak about the Prince. It is im- 
possible for me to recall distinctly the sequence or sub- 
stance of thet long conversation. She spoke of his ex- 
cellencies—his love, his cheerfulness, how he was every- 
thing to her ; how all now on earth seemed dead to her. 
She said she never shut her eyes to trials, but liked to 
look them in the face; how she would never shrink from 
duty, but that all was at present done mechanically; that 
her highest ideas of purity and love were obtained from 
him, and that God could not be displeased with her love. 
But there was nothing morbid in her grief. I spoke freely 
to her about all I felt regarding him—the love of the 
nation and their sympathy ; and took every opportunity of 
bringing before her the reality of God’s love and sym- 
pathy, her noble calling as a Queen, the value of her life to 
the nation, the blessedness of prayer. 
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“Sunday the whole houschold, Queen, and Royal 
Family were assembled at 10.15. A temporary pulpit 
was erected. I began with a short prayer, then read 
Job xxiii, Psalm xlii, beginning and end of John xiv., 
and end of Revelations vii, After the Lord’s Prayer I 
expounded Hebrews xii. 1-12, and concluded with prayer. 
The whole service was less than an hour, I then at 12 
preached at Crathio on ‘All things are ours’ In the 
evening at Crathie on ‘Awake thou that sleepest.’ The 
household attended both services, 

“On Monday I had another long interview with the 
Queen. She was much more like her old self—cheerful, 
and full of talk about persons and things. She of course 
spoke of the Prince. She said that he always believed he 
was to die soon, and that he often told her that he had 
never any fear of death. 

“T saw also the Princesses Alive and Helen ; each by 
herself. 

“No words of mine can express the deep sympathy I 
have for these mourners. From my soul I shall ever pray 
for them that God would make them His own dear chil- 
dren. 

«What a drive we had on Monday up to the falls of 
the Garbhalt! The great pines, the mossy flooring 
of the woods, the pure streams, the herds of deer, the 
awful purple of the hills, the white snow on their tops, 
the enamelled grass so characteristic of this season, the 
marvellous lights! Oh what a glorious revelation of God. 
I returned yesterday full of praise. 

“The more I learn about the Prince Consort, the more 
I egree with what the Queen said to me about him on 
Monday, ‘that he really did not seem to comprehend a 
selfish character, or what selfishness was.’ And on what- 
ever day his public life is revealed to the world, I feel 
certain this will be recognized. 

“Dr. Becker, to whom I was complaining of Humboldt’s 
treatment of the Prince, told me that the only thing the 
Prince said or wrote about it to him was, ‘I am sorry for 
poor Humboldt.’ He felt that such things injured one 
whom he so much loved and admired.” 
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At the end of May, accompanied by Mrs. Macleod 
and his brother Donald, he took a six weeks’ tour in 
Italy, crossing Mont Cenis to Turin, and thence by 
Genoa and the Riviera to Florence, Bologna, Venice, 
Milan, and the Italian Lakes, and returning home by 
Courmayeur, the Great St. Bernard and Basle. His 
impressions of Italy wero afterwards recorded in 
Good Words.* 


To his Parser :—~ 
Fronence, June 3, 1862, 

“Tt would take months of patient study to get even 
a general idea of the glories of art in Florence ; we have 
not a shadow of an idea in Scotland of what art is. In 
this respect it is a barbarous country; yet, in a better 
respect, it is us heaven to this. I wish you saw Popery here 
to loathe it, 

“T preached last Sunday. Protestantism hardly exists. 
Little is doing or can be done. God alone can help this 
wretched country. How I know not, nor can see, All 
is beautiful and grand, but man and his morals.” 


To his Father and Mother :-— 
Laxg Macorory, Sunday, June 15. 

“The two places I enjoyed most were Venice and two 
days’ rest at Bellaggio, on the Lake of Como, The beauty 
is really inconceivable. For wild and majestic grandeur 
I admire our own Highlands most, but for surpassing and 
majestic beauty, this. 

“T preached in the Heckla steamer to the Jack Tars on 
Sunday last. Campsie men and Glasgow men were on 
board. It was a pleasant day. The glory of Venice 
cannot be imagined.” 

“ Baveno, Sunday evening.—We crossed the lake to- 
day, and have had a nice service. I read the Liturgy 
and preached. We had a delightful walk through the 
vineyards, and enjoyed the snowy Alps in the distance.” 

+ « Rambling Notes of a Ramble in Italy.”-—-Good Words, 1862. 
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To A. Strawan, Esq. >~ 
Monastery oF THE Gaear Sr. Beenann, 
June 21, 1862, 

“ Ere I bid farewell to the world, I wish to bid fare- 
well to thee. I have resolved to join the Brothers of 
St, Bernard. All is arranged. I find that they never heard 
of Presbyterianism, Free, or U. P. Kirk; know nothing 
even of Dr, or Dr. , and have kept up service 
here, helping the poor and needy, for 800 years. I 
find I can live here for nothing, never preach, but only 
chant Latin prayers; that they never attend public 
meetings, never go to Exeter Hall nor to a General 
Assembly, but attend to the big dogs and the travellers 
of all nations. In short, it is the very place for me, and 
T have craved admission, and hope to be received to-night, 
I shall be known henceforth as Frater Flemingus. (1 
think I owe it to the Captain to adopt his name.) My 
wife goes to a nunnery; I leave my children to your care 
—8} to you and 3} to Isbister. Farewell, best of men 
and of publishers! Farewell, Isbister, best of men and 
of smokers! Farewell, Good Words! Farewell, the 
world and all its vanities! I was interrupted at this 
point by a procession of monks, who came to strip me of 
my worldly garments, and to prescribe the vows. Before 
changing garments, I inquired about the vows. Judge of my 
amazement in finding I 
must renounce 
for ever! I pauso- 

“PS—2 AM, 22nd. 
—The monks won't 
give in. The weather 
is fearfully cold. No 
fires in the cells, The 
dogs are mangy. 

“3 am—I am half- 
dead with cold. Ishan’t 
lie in the morgue. I 
repent ! 

“6 am—Of for 
London! Hurrah {” 
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To Mrs. Macnzop :~— 
August 18, 1862, 


“Thad a delightful visit from Stanley. He is a 
noble specimen of the Christian gentloman and scholar, 
When I come into close contact with such men as ho, 
John Campbell, Erskine, Scott, Maurice, Davies, Ludlow, 
Hughes, I feel how I could enjoy heaven with them. 
Whether it is my defect or theirs I know not, but the 
narrow, exclusive, hard hyper-Calvinistic schools repel me, 
and make me nervously unhappy. I cry to God daily for 
humility to love all, and to feel that I am saved as a 
sinner who, as such, must have disgusted the angels, Our 
pride is devilish, and when I know how much better many 
of those who repel me are than I am, or ever have been, 
T am ashamed of my pride, and that I cannot clasp them 
to my heart. I should despair, unless I believed that 
Jesus Christ can and will deliver me, and give me to enjoy 
the unspeakable heaven of being a humble, meek child 
without my knowing it, but simply being it, loving it, so 
that by the supernatural I may become natural, for sin in 
every form is so unnatural. 

“ T never had a happier day than yesterday. 1 preached 
on the first two parables of the fifteenth chapter of Luke, 
and felt so strong and happy in preaching. The highest. 
conceivable enjoyment is to preach, even in a small degree, 
in sympathy with Christ—to feel that He is with us, to 
speak what you know is right, and in the right spirit of 
good-will and unselfish Iove. I believe that God will help 
our India Mission, and bless us as congregation by 
somehow connecting us with this work. 

“T have the most intense desire to spend the next ten 
years of my life, if these are given me, more earnestly 
than I have ever done. At sixty I shall be unfit for active 
work. Whatever I can write for the good of my fellow- 
men must be done in this time. It is a glorious gift, 
and by the help of the Almighty I may yet overcome the 
bad habits of sloth and want of method.” 
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To the Rev. W. F. Srsvenson :—~ 
October 4, 1862, 

“ Thanks for your delightful volume.* No Presbyterian 
has written before in such a catholic spirit ; nud this I feel 
to be s great want of our Church. We ignore sixteen 
centuries almost ; we dig deeper and deeper the trenches, 
—which genial nature was kindly filling up with sweot 
flowers,—to keep up the old division lines, instead of build- 
ing bridges to connect us as far ss possible with the 
Church Catholic. Judaical separation won’t do, far less 
Pharisaical The only separation which is good is that of 
greater praying and working, which, like true love, is at 
once the most separating and most uniting element. The 
«Stand back, I am holier than thou,’ must be exchanged 
for the ‘Come near, for I am holier than thou through 
grace, which is thine as well as mine, and mine too for 
thee.’ God bless your book!” 


From his JovRNAL:— 

« Nov. 3—I this day begin my winter’s work. I am 
persuaded that God is shutting me up in His providence 
to a deeper, inner mission in my own spirit and in my 
parish, What I am longing to obtain is mbre of the 
glory and blessedness of love and humility. Humility 
towards God and man would be heaven. I have been 
greatly quickened to aim at this by Vinet's noble sermon 
on ‘Submitting one to another,’ and ‘Lifting up holy 
hands.’ There is no sermon-writer who masters me as he 
does—so searching, so faithful, so discriminating and holy. 
I feel now that the rest of my life will be nobly spent if I 
can only, by the constant help of Almighty grace, seck 
daily to go out of myself in love to God and man, 
showing it by patience, silence, sympathy, forbearance—- 
the esteeming others better than myself—honouring them, 
submitting to them, being nobody, and my brother all-in- 
all to me. 

“ My proposed work will bo :— 

“ Regular visitation of the sick and aged, and weekly 
visits of communicants. 

* « Proying and Working.” 
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“ Careful preparation of lectures, sermons, and prayers, 

“ Thursday evening prayer meetings. 

“ Weekly district meetings. 

« Visit the Workhouse and, if possible, the Hospital. 

“ With God's help, I should like to rise at half-past five. 
Spend half-an-hour at least in devotion. Write till 9. 
Keep Friday and Saturday exclusively for pulpit. 

“ Wednesday night, district ; Thursday, 7 to 8, people 
in vestry; 8, meeting.- Monday, sick and sorrowing. 
Tuesday and Thursday, visitation. 

“ Tuesday, Nov. 25.—My beloved father died this 
morning, between one and two, in his seventy-ninth year. 
We have lost 2s loving a father as ever blessed a family. 

“ God has called him, and spared my beloved mother. 

I defer writing anything about his death.” 


“26th April, 1863.—Having the first quiet Sunday 
evening since January 1, I wish to go back in my Journal, 
and to record » few events which I would like to remember 
in detail. ‘ 

“T had been out of town, and returned home on 
Monday. Having much to do, I sat down to work. It 
was a close, foggy night. Just as I was settled to my 
writing, I remembered that I had not seen my dear father 
since Friday. Anxious to save time I went out as I was, 
intending to spend only a few minutes with him. But I 
found my mother out, an event which had not happened, 
I presume, for years. So I stayed a long time, and to 
cheer him talked over old Morven stories, He had been 
dull all day, but I did cheer him so that I never saw him 
more happy. We parted at ten. My doorbell rang 
about one 4M, and a message was brought to my bed 
that he was dying. In a few minutes, another. I 
hurried down—he was dead! I went to his room, and 
there he lay as he had died—asleep! I did not weep, 
nor did I feel the least excited. The Lord knows how this 
was ; but so it was. I felt leas a great deal than I had 
often done in visiting the poorest, even strangers, in time 
of distress, . . . . There he lay, with that noble 
head and white hair—but why describe it ? 

VOL, i EK 
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“Tn all my life I never saw such a glorious face in 
death. Hoe lay for a week in that coffin, pure and sweet 
as marble. The red was in his lips, and there was a 
nobleness, # grandeur, a dignity, about that face and head, 
which were fascinating. I can describe the fecling they 
created by no other word. 

“The remarkable things on the day of the public 
funeral were the number of Highland women, old and 
young, who struggled with obvious difficulty in keeping 
up with the hearse until it reached the Barony, where we 
parted from the general company, and went to dear old 
Campsie. There the spectacle was very remarkable. It 
was twenty-five years since he had left that parish, and 
yet in a town of two thousand every shop was shut sponta- 
neously, There we laid him and returned to my beloved 
mother, 

“Since then the house, which for twenty-five years 
has been the centre of such love and life, has been emptied, 
and a great chapter has been closed. We all intensely 
realise it.” 

His experience in the management of an enormous 
parish had convinced him that, however well it may 
be administered, the Poor Law necessarily entails 
moral and social consequences, which, if not counter- 
acted, must seriously affect the well-being of the com- 
munity. He believed it was worse than a mistake to 
place the deserving poor on the same level with the 
idle and disreputable, and thus destroy that self-respect 
which is the best safeguard against peuperism. The 
substitution of statutory rates for the exercise of 
Christian charity, must, in his opinion, ultimately 
demoralise both rich and poor. The gulf which was 
every day becoming wider between class and class, 
between the brother who was ‘increased with goods,’ 
in the West End, and the brother ‘who had need,’ 
in the East End of the City, appeared to him one of 
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the gravest problems with which the Church had to 
deal, and how to create ‘bridges’ across the gulf be- 
came for a while the absorbing topic of his reflections. 
An article which appeared in Good Words, from the 
pen of his friend the Rev. W. F. Stevenson, on the 
practical application at Elberfeldt of Dr. Chalmers’ 
plan for relieving the poor, struck him so much that 
he determined to see for himself what the writer 
described. He accordingly made a brief excursion to 
Germany in the month of February, accompanied by 
Mr. Stevenson, the Rev. Adoph Saphir, and his 
brother Donald, and after visiting Pastor Fliedner’s 
Deaconess Institution, at Kaiserswerth, spent two 
days at Elberfeldt.* On his return to Glasgow he 
gave a lovture ‘On East and West,’ to an influential 
audience in the Corporation Galleries; and as the 
season was too near an end for gaining any practical 
result, he intimated his intention to repeat it next 
winter, and to follow it up by a discourse on ‘Bridges,’ 
in which he would propose a remedy for the evils he 
had described. This intention he was unable to ac- 
complish,t and a paper in Good Words, afterwards 
published in a separate form,t alone remains to indi- 
cate the direction in which his thoughts were then 
turned. 
Rhine ia Winter, by Foor Frieda SBech of the weve eet 
buted a portion; Stevenson describing Kaiserwerth and Elberfeldt, 
Saphir a visit to Dr. Lange at Boun, Dr. Macleod the Carnival 
at Cologne, and his brother the Rhine scenery in winter. 

t Tho unaccountable dissppearance of his first lecture was, in the 
rapes winter, one of the chief hindrances to his resuming 


} ‘How can we best Relieve our Deserving Poor?” Strahan, 
1867. 
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From his JOURNAL :— 

“ March, 1863.—On my return from Germany I went 
to Windsor. I reached Monday night, but did not see 
the Queen. I made the acquaintance of the Dean of 
Windsor (Wellesley, nephew of the Duke), one of those 
noble specimens of the pious Christian gentleman which 
is characteristic of the English Church above all others. 
Next day I walked with Lady Augusta to the Mausoleum 
to meet the Queen. She was accompanied by the Princess 
Alice, She had the key, and opened it herself, undoing 
the bolts, and alone we entered and stood in silence beside 
Marochetti’s beautiful statue of the Prince. I was very 
much overcome, She was calm and quiet. 

“We parted at the entrance, and I accompanied Lady 
Augusta to Frogmore, and the tomb of the Duchess of 
Kent. She, the Duchess, must have been a most unselfish, 
devoted mother. All the tender things Lady Augusta 
said about her were quite in keeping with what I had 
before heard. 

“TI had a private interview at night with the Queen. 
She is so true, so genuine, I wonder not at her sorrow. 
To me it is quite natural, and has not a bit of morbid 
feeling in it. It but expresses the greatest loss that a 
sovereign and wife could sustain. 

“Next day I went through Windsor, which is the beau 
ideal of a royal residence. There are some grand pictures 
in it, and also a number of poor ones. Except the 
royal apartments in the Kremlin, these are the finest in 
Europe. 

“I returned home and went back to the marriage on 
the 10th of March, I was in full court dress, but found 
I could have gone in gown and bands, Why describe 
what bas been given in full detail? I got beside Kingsley, 
Stanley, Birch, and in s famous place. Being in front of 
the royal pair we saw better than any, except the clergy. 
Tt was a gorgeous sight, yet somehow did not excite me. 
T suppose I am past this. 

“Two things struck me much. One was the whole of 
the royal princesses weeping, though concealing their tears 
with their bouquets, as they saw their brother, who was to 
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them but their ‘Bertie’ and their dear father’s son, stand- 
ing alone waiting for his bride. The other was the Queen's 
expression as she raised her eyes to heaven, while her hus- 
band’s Chorale was sung. She seemed to be with him 
alone before the throne of God.” 


To Rey. A. Cuexk, LL.D. :— 


“Even you have little idea of the overwhelming 
business which has been laid on me by Providence, I 
am able to keep peace at the heart, but with extreme 
difficulty ; for it is so vexing to be able to do nothing 
well which is attempted, and to leave so much utterly 
undone. 

“The Prince's marriage was, of course, a splendid affair, 
I could not help smiling at your idea of my requiring 
much grace to return to my work! I returned with 
quiet thanksgiving; for, believe me, spectacles of that 
sort don’t even excite me. They interest me much ; but 
a day in Glen Nevis would unfit me much more for the 
Glasgow closes. I hope in summer to have the joy of 
visiting King Ben and his Queen, the Glen.” 


To the Rey. W. F. STEVENSON :— 
March 16, 1863. 


“T gave my lecture on East and West on Monday to 
@ great audience, but from want of time I could say 
little about Elberfeldt, so I mean to open next winter's 
course with a lecture on ‘Bridges,’ or how to connect 
East and West. To this end I mean to work during 
summer, collecting facts about such practical efforts in 
other places as may be suitable for this city.” 


From his JovBNAL :=— 


“Puesday, May 25th—I returned last night from 
Balmoral. The weather magnificent. I was in singularly 
dull spirits. 

“1 saw the Queen on Sunday night, and bad # long 
and very confidential talk with her. 
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“T feel she wishes me to utter, as I do, anything, which 
in ‘my soul I feel to be trae, and according to God’s will. 
She has a reasoning, searching mind, anxious to get at 
the root and the reality of things, and abhors all shams, 
whether in word or deed. 

“Truly I need a higher wisdom than my own to use 
the great talent God has given me to speak the truth in 
wisdom, and in love without fear of man.” 


“T record a specimen of my boy’s theology :— 

« J. ‘Auntie, what prayer shall I say? Shall I say, 
“When I lay me down to sleep, angels will me keep?” ’ 

‘A. ‘Yes; say that.’ 

« J. ‘Mamma says that good angels keep good boys.’ 

«A, ‘Shall I leave the candle burning? Are you 
frightened ?’ . 

« J. ‘Yes—no—yes ; leave it burning.’ 

« A. ‘What are you frightened for ?” 

“J. ‘Rats. 

« A. ‘Think you, dear, about the good angels.’ 

“J. ‘ Cam they kill rate??” 


As it was thought desirable to send deputies from 
the Church to visit the stations which the Committee 
of the Jewish Mission was establishing in the 
Levant, Dr. Macleod and his friend Dr. Macduff 
volunteered their services for this duty, and offered 
to fulfil it at their own cost. They resolved, how- 
ever, not to go except the General Assembly was 
perfectly unanimous in its decision. This condition 
not having been fulfilled, they gave up all thoughts 
of the expedition. 


To Dr. Macpurr :— 


“ All will go well, I hope, in the Assembly. We do 
not go, of course; but I hope exiough sense and gene- 
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tosity will be found as to let us off with grace. Fear 
not! you and I shall come well out of this business.” 


CEP H 4 


‘The Children of Lerael as they are, 


The opposition to Good Words, which he had anti- 
cipated from a section of the religious world, and of 
which some faint murmurs had already reached him, 
at last broke out with a violence for which he was 
certainly not prepared. The Record newspaper 
published a series of criticisms of the magazine, 
especially referring to the contributions of Principal 
Tulloch, Dr. Lee, Dr. Caird, and Dr. Macleod, which, 
besides wrath and bitterness, displayed so much 
Geliberate dishonesty, that he was utterly shocked by 
the revelation it gave of the spirit reigning in the 
narrower circle of the ‘Evangelical’ world. The 
maledictions of the Record, reprinted in the form 
ofa pamphlet, and widely circulated in England and 
Scotland, were caught up and re-echoed by kindred 
organs throughout the country, and had the effect of 
making the editor of the offending periodical an 
object of suspicion to many whose good-will he 
valued. A ludicrous anti-climax was reached in the 
Controversy, when the Presbytery of Strathbogie 
gravely ‘ overtured’ the General Assembly of the 
Free Church to take Good Words into its consideration. 
If Dr. Macleod was indignant under this treatment, 
he was still more grieved and ashamed. He never, 
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however, lost the confidence of the healthier ‘Evan- 
gelical’ party in all Churches, and an able exposure 
of the spiteful character of the criticisms in the 
Record which appeared in the Patriot, did much 
even to remove the suspicions under which he lay 
with the weaker brethren. 


From his JOURNAL :— 

“A series of reviews on Good Words have appeared in 
the Record newspaper. What gives these furious attacks 
any interest to me is the evidence which they afford of 
the state of a section of the Evangelical Church which sets 
itself up as the perfection of ‘ Evangelicalism.’ 

«,.. L was quite aware of the risk I should ron from the 
narrow school of perfectly conscientious people, weak albeit 
and ignorant of the big world, and of the necessities of 
the times, and of what might be done for Christ’s cause 
and kingdom by wiser and broader means. 

“T had tried the very same experiment in the old 
Edinburgh Christian Magazine for ten years. It never 
paid : its circulation was about four thousand. But I held 
on till the publishers, who had little capital and less 
enterprise, gave it up in despair. But while I met con- 
stant opposition from the weaker brethren, I held on with 
the hope of emancipating cheap religious literature from 
the narrowness and weakness to which it had come. Good 
Words has now risen to a circulation of one hundred and 
ten thousand monthly, while we print one hundred and 
twenty thousand. Thus the experiment has so far suc- 
ceeded. I resolved to publish the names of contributors, 
so that each man would feel he was responsible for his 
own share of the work only, while I was responsible for 
the whole. Until this moment it has been welcomed, 
but the Record has opened fire—Strahan told me it was 
to do so, The articles afford frightful evidence of the 
low state to which Pharisaical ‘Evangelicalism’ has come, 
They have been ably answered in a series of articles in 
the Patriot. I don’t know, nor suspect by whom. An 
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attempt is being made to get Good Words rejected by 
Tract Societies, the Pure Literary Society, &c. It is 
incomprehensible to me that, at a time when the very 
citadel of truth is attacked, these men are not thankful 
for such a sincere and hearty defence. Strahan writes 
me that since the attack he has sold more than ever. 
But this is a secondary consideration, My own belief 
is that the magazine will for a time be injured. So many 
thousands of well-intentioned people are slaves to religious 
papers (among the worst in existence), and to their weak- 
headed ‘Evangelical’ pastors, as much as any Papists to 
their church or priesthood ; and so many men are terrified 
to be held up as ‘unevangelical,’ that I don’t think they are 
as yet prepared for a magazine which shall honestly repre- 
sent the various subjects, besides ‘religion,’ which in point 
of fact so occupy the thoughts of good men. 

“The ‘world’ is that which is ‘not of the Father.’ The 
so-called ‘Evangelical party ’—for, thank God, they are 
but 2 small clique—are becoming the worshippers of 
mere Shibboleths—phrases. The shortest road to be 
considered religious is to adhere to a creed in words, 
and to keep up a cant vocabulary. Let two men appear 
in a certain circle of society of London, and let one man 
speak of ‘the Lord’s people,’ ‘a man of God,’ ‘a great 
work going on of revival,’ &c,, and another speak of ‘good 
christian people,’ ‘a good man,’ ‘good doing,’ the first 
man is dubbed godly, and the other man at least doubtful, 
and all from phrases! The one man’s sins, misrepresen- 
tations, uncharitableness, are put down to the frailties of ‘a 
man of God ;’ the other man’s excellencies to vain appear- 
ances. The evil of the one is accounted for, the good of 
the other denied or suspected. This is horrible! 

“Tn like manner, though » man believes, as I do, with 
his whole soul the doctrines of Scripture, yet woe to him 
unless he believes the precise philosophy, or the systematic 
form of those doctrines held by the clique! It is not 
enough that you believe in Christ’s life and death as an 
atonement, as revealing God's love, as that without which 
there is no pardon for sin, as that by which we are recon- 
ciled to God. They will tell you that you deny the 
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atonement unless you believe that Christ on the cross 
endured the punishment which was due to each sinner of 
the elect for whom He died; which, thank God, I don’t 
believe, as I know He died for the whole world. They 
never seem to be aware of the difficulties connected with 
the philosophy of the atonement: what it was, how 
Christ bore our sins, how this stands connected with 
pardon, or man’s spiritual life. And so as regards every 
other doctrine: 2 man may believe in the corruption of 
human nature, and to the extent that it requires the 
supernatural power of God’s Holy Spirit to renew us and 
make us holy--but Anathema! unless you believe that 
you are damned for Adam’s sin, and that a man has to be 
Passive as a stone till God, on what principle we know not, 
acts on him. It is not enough to believe that sin is 
earsed, and that so longas a sinner remains in this world 
or anywhere loving sin, he is in hell. But you must he- 
lieve in literal fire and brimstone: a leke of fire, into 
which infants even may be cast, or you are not ‘Evan- 
gelical!’ In vain you vow that you submit to Christ’s 
teaching, that whatever He says you believe, that you 
submit to it, and are sure that ultimately reason and con- 
seience will rejoice in it. Anathema! unless you see 
A BC to be Christ’s teaching, the proof of which is, that 
not the Pope nor the Church, but that we, the ‘ Evangelical 
Church,’ the Record, or Dr, This or Dr. That, thinks so, says 
so, and curses every man who thinks or says differently. 

“Along with all this fury in defending ‘the faith’ 
(forsooth !) ‘once delivered to the saints’ (as if Abraham 
were & Recordite), there is such a spirit of hatred and 
gross dishonesty manifested that it has driven more away 
from real Christianity than all the rationalists who have 
ever written. God helping me, I will continue Good Words 
as Ihave begun. If good men will cast me out of their 
hearts, I feel most deeply the loss, but I must carry this 
cross. It is my daily prayer to be guided in it for the 
glory of my Redeemer, and I wish each number to have 
such a testimony for Him in it as that I shall be able to 
put it under my pillow when I die. 

“I was threatened in London that unless I gave up 
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Stanley and Kingsley I should be ‘crushed!’ What a 
wretched hypocrite I would be if I practically declared 
that I did not think these men worthy of writing beside 
me! Only think of it, Editor! Strahan and I agreed 
to let Good Words perish, perish a hundred times, before 
we would play such a false part as this. or 
accepted as Christ’s friend, and Arthur Stanley rejected as 
His enemy! It might make the devils laugh and angels 
weep! Good Words may perish, but I will never save it 
by such sacrifices of principle as this, ‘ 

“TJ believe the warfare begun by that miserable Record— 
which I have abhorred ever since it wrote about dear 
Arnold—will end in the question, how far the truly pious 
Church of Christ in this country is to be ruled by 2 small 
synagogue of Pharisees and good old women, including 
men not a few. We shall see. 

“Yet I go this week to the Evangelical Alliance! Yes 
Ido, I have received much spiritual good from its meet- 
ings, I won't be driven off by the Record. But I shall 
see of what spirit it is now ‘of, and will continue in it or 
leave it as I find it right, 

“My Father, forgive my keen feeling if I do injustice 
to the weakest child of God; help me to be humble and 
meek, but courageous and sincere. Amen.” 

“ May 25.—Tho Alliance meeting has convinced me 
that all mind, all grasp, all power arising from love guided 
by sound judgment has ceased to characterise it. It has 
become the type of exclusion rather than inclusion, and 
‘terrified for the adversaries,’ it is shrinking into a 
small cell I will leave it. The Alliance should include 
all who acknowledge the supreme authority of the Lord 
Jesus and that of the Holy Scriptura. 

“Dear Sir Culling is dead. He has joined the true 
Alliance, and no man will be more at home in heaven.” 








The following letter, written in answer to 2 respect- 
ful remonstrance from one of the Professors in the 
University of Edinburgh, wes printed for private 
circulation, 
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Giasdow, June, 1863. 
“1 thank you for your note ; because I feel assured 
that you meant it kindly. 

“I can hardly express to you the pain, and, I must add, 
the surprise, with which I received the objections to Good 
Worde which it contains, from one for whose character 
and culture I entertain such high respect. Perhaps I feel 
this the more at this time, when I have been mado the 
object of a most unrighteous and untruthful attack by the 
Record newspaper. . . . I would foel pained to dis- 
cover even a shadow of such a publication falling for a 
moment over any portion of the Evangelical Church in 
Scotland. 

“Certain criticisms in the last meeting of the Free 
Church Assembly make me write thus, although I do 
not mean to take further notice of that popular demon- 
stration. 

“But let me endeavour to obviate, or at least modify, 
the difficulties which you are pleased so kindly to express 
in your letter regarding Good Words. 

“There is, first of all, the objection which you call the 
Sabbath reading question. You fear, as I understand it, 
that young persons may be tempted to read the ‘secular’ 
articles of Good Words on Sunday, and that ‘the fine tone’ 
which we have so long associated, and, very properly, with 
Sabbath reading may thereby be deteriorated. Now, Good 
Words is not specially intended, as too many Christian 
periodicals, I think are, to furnish nourishment for the 
young chiefly, but rather to give solid meat for intelligent 
men and women. But if any members of # Christian 
family are compelled to endure such severe and dry ex- 
ercises on the Sunday as would make them long for even 
the scientific articles in Good Words, or, what is still more 
sommon, if they are so ill-trained as to read what parental 
authority has forbidden, let me ask, in such a case, why not 
lock up Good Words? The poorest family have generally 
@ press, or a chest of drawers, where this mechanical pro- 
cess can be achieved It surely must be acknowledged 
that the periodical, so far as its mere ‘secular’ element is 
concerned, may be admitted as a respectable and worthy 
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visitor of a Christian family on at least six days of the 
week? If so, why not take the visitor by the throat, say 
at 11,55 on Saturday night, just at the moment when he 
is being transformed into the character of a dangerous in- 
trader, and then incarcerate him till he becomes once more 
respectable at 12.6 on Monday morning? Or, if it is 
found that the villain may escape on Sunday, that John 
and James have become so attached to him that they are 
disposed to pick the lock of his prison and let him out, 
might it not be prudent, in such a case, to adopt the old 
orthodox Popish fashion of burning him as ® heretic ‘— 
with the condition only, for the great advantage of the 
publishers, that a new copy shall be purchased every Mon- 
day morning! Even in this case, and in spite of all those 
holocausts, Good Words would still be ‘worth much and 
cost little.’ But then, my dear +, you must con- 
sider how to dispose of all your other secular literature 
upon the first day of the week. What of your other secu- 
lar books and ‘secular’ periodicals? and, what is a still 
more difficult question, how are you to dispose of all your 
secular conversation, if science be secular? What, for 
example, are you to do with the secular sun, moon, and 
stars? Are you to look atthem? If you do 80, are you 
to think about them? If you think about them, are you 
to speak about them? If you speak about them, are you 
to do so scientifically—that is, according to truth? For, if 
so, you thereby immediately tread upon dangerous ground. 
You may be led into a talk on Astronomy, and may thus 
become as bad as Professor. , Who, as you inform me. 
declared from the chair of the Royal Society that he had 
read an article on Astronomy in Good Words on » Sunday 
evening. Your theory carried to this extent is hard to 
practise in consistency with the most holy idea of the 
Sunday. But that is not my look-out. ‘Let each man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.’—‘To him that 
esteemeth anything to be unclean to him it isunclean.’ It 
is enough for my defence that lock and key can enable any 
man to dispose of Good Words, if he finds his family 
tempted, from want of principle or self-control, to read 
some of those articles which, I admit, are not intended for 
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the Sunday, but for the other days of the week. Pray, my 
friend, do not suppose that I am speaking lightly of the 
Sunday, or of its becoming exercisea. I will yield to no 
man living in my profound thankfulness for the Lord’s 
Day and all its sacred influences : nor do I wish, God for- 
pid! to weaken them, but to strengthen them. I am 
merely indulging in a little banter with reference to what 
appears to me to be a wrong application of principles, on 
which we all agree, to the condemnation of Good Words. 

“As to the objection about the mixture of secular and 
sacred in Good Words, which is involved in ‘the Sabbath 
reading question,’ what can I say? Ought I to leave out 
the sacred? Would the magazine thereby become more 
Christian? You seem to object to its title, asa magazine 
for all the week. Will it become good if I leave out that 
title, or construct another, suggesting that itis a magazine 
for all the week except the Sunday? Would either this 
change in its title, or the withdrawal of its ‘ religious’ con- 
tents make it really more religious, and, therefore, more 
worthy of the support of Evangelical men? I have no 
sympathy with these objections. Hither of us must have 
a way of looking at the matter which the other cannot 
understand. 

“Your other objection is worthy, however, of a more 
lengthened and serious reply. I quite sympathize with 
those who may urge it:—I mean the fact of writers be- 
longing to different schools in theology, and different 
departments in literature, such as Mr. Trollope, Professor 
Kingsley, and Dr. Stanley, writing in the same journal 
with other men of acknowledged ‘ Evangelical’ sentiments, 
Now, whether the plan or idea be right or wrong, of a 
religious magazine which shall include among its writers 
men of ali parties and Churches, or occupying different 
walks in literature, I beg to assure you that I alone am 
responsible for it. It was not suggested to me by the 
publishers or by others, but was made a condition by 
myself before accepting the editorship of the magazine. 
Moreover, ] can very sincerely say, that it was not con- 
ceived or adopted without most grave, mature, and prayer- 
ful consideration, I say prayerful, not as a mere phrase, 
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but as expressing a real fact. I admit also that I have 
Deen from the first alive to the possible offence this plan 
might give to some good and thoroughly sincere men who 
had been accustomed to associate with what was called 
«Evangelical literature,’ a different and narrower idea, 

«, , . I believed, that if our cheap religious publica- 
tions were to exercise real influence upon our intelligent 
mechanics, much more upon that immense mass which 
occupies the middle ground between the ‘Recordite’ 
Church party on the one side, and the indifferent and 
sceptical on the other, popular Christian periodical litera- 
ture must be made, within, of course, certain limits, much 
wider, truer, more manly, and more human—i.e., more 
really Christian in its sympathies than it had hitherto 
been. With these convictions naturally and soberly 
formed, I resolved to make the experiment and to face all 
its difficulties, 

“, . . My rule has been to obtain assistance from 
the best men in every church and party I can find able 
and willing to write for me on such subjects as all men 
may read with interest or with profit. This rule is 
limited by one principle only, which has ever guided 
me, and that is, never to accept the contributions of any 
writer, male or female, however talented, who is known to 
be anti-Christian in creed or life. No infidel, no immoral 
men or woman, no one whom I could not receive, in 
so far as character is concerned, into my family, will 
ever be permitted to write in the pages of Good Words, 
Nay more, what they write must be in harmony at least 
with the essentials of the Christian faith, and with its 
morals. But, short of this, F hold that he who is not 
against Christ is for Him—for Him more especially 
when the author, whoever he be, is willing to write side 
by side with men who preach the Gospel out-and-out, 
And, therefore, I have no hesitation in saying to you, that 
I believe every person who has written in Good Words 
publicly professes his faith in Jesus Christ, and maintains 
a character not inconsistent with that profession. 

“As to the fear you express of persons being thus in- 
duced to read Kingsley or Stanley, no person, I believe, 
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who has not read them already, will be inclined to do so 
merely by reading Good Words. But I presume that 
most people who read general literature are. already 
acquainted with their writings, Yet I begin to think that 
these are condemned by many who have never read them, 
but have received from others, equally ignorant, a vague 
impression of something horrible about them, they know 
not what, I am not aware of anything they have ever 
‘written which should necessitate their being excommuni- 
cated from the pages of Christian periodical literature. 
Anyhow, I have little faith in an Index Expurgatorius 
being wise or efficient among people of ordinary education 
and intelligence. For once that it makes a young man 
pious, in a hundred cases it makes him either ignorant, 
false, or sceptical. To know both sides is, I think, the 
only safeguard for men who may feel called upon to study 
the present phases of religious thought. Good Words, 
however, gives them but the good side. 

“What then has been the practical result of my editorial 
plan? It is this: that I defy any man to sclect a number 
in which there has not been again and again repeated a 
full statement of Gospel truth, and that too without any 
one article, or even any passage in any number contra- 
dicting it, but every article being, at least, in harmony with 
it. No doubt you may pick out here and there once in 4 year, 
and out of a hundred articles, some sentence which may 
have crept in through inadvertency, and which might have 
been, perhaps, better left out. And in a few articles also 
of a more strictly religious character there may be the 
omission of doctrines which we might wish had been in, 
or more fully stated. But the Magazine must be judged of 
as a whole, and by the general tendency of all its articles, 
and the impressions which it is likely to make upon any 
truthful, honest, fair man. Let me say it with all rever- 
ence, that there are books and epistles in the Scriptures 
themselves which could be proved defective, doubtful, and 
liable to be misunderstood, if the same principles of carping 
Colenso criticism are applied to them as those which have 
been applied by the Record to Good Words. 

«, . . I must presume that you, my dear Sir, are neither 
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acquainted personally with Kingsley nor Stanley, and that 
you have not read their works with care. Writing hur- 
tiedly, as you have done, you may have accepted without 
mature reflection the application of the verses from 2 Cor. 
vi. 15, 16, first suggested by the Record. But were I, who 
have the honour and privilege of knowing these men—while 
differing, as I have said, very decidedly from many of 
their views—to indulge such a thought regarding our 
relative position, I should loathe myself as a Phariseo of 
the Pharisees, and despise myself as the meanest hypo- 
crite on earth. I have great personal respect for the 
characters of Trollope, Kingsley, and Stanley, as well as 
admiration of their genius, though they occupy very 
different walks in literature. I have the privilege of 
knowing Dr. Stanley more intimately than the others, and 
Tam glad to have even this opportunity of expressing to 
you my profound conviction that he has a fear of God, a 
love for Christ and for his fellow-men, a sense of honour, 
truth, and justice, such as I should rejoice to believe were 
even seriously aimed at by the conductors of tho Record. 
The passage you hastily apply to such a man as Stanley 
— feel assured, without the full meaning J attach to it 
—was, nevertheless, coolly written and printed in the 
Record, and applied also to myself, Lee, Tulloch, Caird, 
and bas been transferred to the separate publication 
of its so-called criticisms on Good Words. As to the 
application of the more harmless and peaceful image from 
Deuteronomy which you quote :—‘ Thou shalt not plough 
with an ox and an ass together, I shall, with confidence, 
leave your own good taste to make it, if you can suppose 
Arthur Stanley and the ‘Chelsea Pensioner’ writing together 
in Good Words. 

“eae But whatever may become of Good Words, I 
am grieved to see the tendency, on the part of some good 
men in the Evangelical Church, to cast away from their 
heart and sympathies in such » crisis as the present, the 
cordial aid which men most devoted to Christ and His 
kingdom are willing to afford to the cause which all heve 
at heart, the very moment they refuse in some one point, 
to shape their plans, or even their phrases, to the stereo- 

Vou, II. L 
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typed form which some small party have sanctioned, as 
being the only type of ‘evangelicism.’ They are too apt 
to be governed by the mere letter and words, instead of 
looking into the spirit and realities of things, and thus 
unconsciously accept the well-known advice given in Faust 
to a student by one whom I need not name, but who is, 
I suspect, not ignorant of many of the private conspiracies 
against good men in the office of the Record. 


"Im ganzen—haltet euch an Worte ! 

Dann geht ihr durch die aichre Pforto 

Zum Tempel der Gowissheit ein.” . . . 
i * ‘¢ * * 


* Mit TWorten list sich trefflich streiten, 

Mit Worten cin System bereiten, 

An Worte lisst sich trefftich glauben, 

‘Von einem Wort lisst sich kein Iota rauben,’ 


“With a good conscience towards God and man, I there- 
fore crave as a Christian brother pastor, seeking to aid his 
Master’s work, the sympathy of the good men of all parties, 
and of all churches—for Good Words belongs to all. If 
this is denied me, by even a few, on those few be the respon- 
sibility of weakening my hands and my efforts. Profoundly 
convinced, however, of a higher sympathy, I shall go on as 
Lhave begun, with a firm, clear purpose, and a peaceful, 
courageous heart, As I have sung long ago, I sing now, 
and hope to do so till my voice is silent— 


“Trast no party, church, or faction, 
‘Trast no leaders in the fight ; 

But in every word and action, 
‘Trust in God, and do the right ! 


“Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, eomo will slight. 

Cease from man, and look above thee, 
‘Trust in God, and do the right !”” 


To the Rey. W. F. Srevznson -— 

“T had a most delightful visit to Dublin. 

“What I saw of efforts to convert Romanists has left 
that problem darker than ever. Whatever is right, those 
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controversial meetings—if the one I was present at was 
a fair specimen—are an abomination. ‘Ach! was fir ein 
skamdal |? 

“T have written a long letter in reply to Professor 





I think you will approve of it. 
“ My first edition was— it 
t ~S 
«My second was— 4 Y @ 
\ 


x. 


«And so I am more at ease. 


—S 
Ce ASN OS 


egg NN 

“T feel the importance of this discussion. It will be o 
blessing if we give freedom to Christian literature, and 
yet keep it within holy ground. It will be a blessing 
too, if we can make good men see their way to more tolers- 
tion and largeness of sympathy.” 


“My third is— 


From the Rey. A. P, Srantey, Professor of Ecclosisstical History :— 
Oneist Oxuzce, Oxrorp, June 13, 1863. 
“For my part I would at once relieve you of my 
presence in Good Words, but I consider the principle 
L2 
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which you advocate in your letter to be so good, that I 
shall be sorry to do so. ‘The ox and ass’ must plough 
together in the Christian dispensation, though they were 
forbidden to do so in the Mosaic.” 


From the late Canon Kuxasiey :— 
Campero, Saturday night. 

“T have sent off my copy. If anything in it seems to 
you not fit for your readers, you are to strike your pen 
through it without fear. 

“T can trust utterly your liberality and good sense, [ 
am old enough to know, with Hesiod, that half is some- 
times better than the whole. I have full means in Eng- 
land of speaking my whole mind as often as I wish. It 
is for you to decide how much thereof can be spoken with- 
out offence to your 70,000 readers. So do what you like 
with the paper. 

“Tshould say this to very few editors upon earth, but I 
say it to you as 2 matter of course.” 


To A. Strawan, Esq. :— 

“Let us be very careful, not to admit through over- 
sight one sentence which ought to pain a Christian, how- 
ever weak he may be. In one word, let us honestly, 
sincerely, humbly, truthfully do what is right, and dare 
the devil whether he comes as an infidel or a Pharisee. 

“We have an immense talent given us, Iet us use it 
well. 
“T have no doubt Good Words will bo injured, but it 
will perish before I truckle to any party.” 


To the SAME :— 

“T have read Number 1 of the Record; but the louder 
the wind pipes, and the gurlier the sea gets from that 
quarter, the more calm, steadfast I feel to steer right on 
by the compass of a good conscience, by the old chart, the 
Bible. 
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“ Thank God I have you as my first mate, and not some 
Quaker. I know you won't flinch in o gale of wind, nor 
will I, teke my word for it! 

«T don’t mean to take any notice at present, although 
I would like to speak out on the whole subject of religious 
periodical literature as it was and is—what is good in it and 
what is bad, what its duties are and its shortcomings, I 
think this will do much good to the religious atmosphere. It 
is very close at present. In the meantime I shall act on 
my old motto, ‘ Trust in God and do the right.’” 

In the same year in which he was attacked by the 
Record, he had an opportunity of showing how little 
ground there was for the most serious of the charges 
brought against him as editor. He hed asked a 
celebrated novelist, a personal friend, for whose 
character and opinions he ever retained unqualified 
respect, to write the tale for the following year. 
Bat, when the story was submitted to him, he saw 
that it was not suitable for the Magazine. There 
was, of course, nothing morally wrong in its tone, 
but as all its ‘religious’ people were drawn of a type 
which justly deserved the lash of the satirist, he felt 
that to publish it in Good Words would be to lend 
the sanction of its conductors to what he had long 
considered the injustice of modern novelists in ignor- 
ing healthy Christianity. A friendly correspondence 
followed,* from which it appeared that the editor 
and his friend had misunderstood each other; but 
so determined was Dr. Macleod and his publishers 
not to compromise the character of Good Words, that 
the forfeit of £500 was paid and the story declined. 


* Tho novelist who ia referred to above thus writes :—“I need not 
sey that Dr, Maclood’s rejection of the story never for 9 moment 
interfered with our friondship. It certainly raised my opinion of the 
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To; 

“ N.B—This letter will keep cold till you are at peace 
with all the world, with » pipe well filled, and drawing 
well. Read it then, or a bit each day for a month. 


Guascow, June 11, 1863, 

«... You are not wrong; nor have you wronged 
ine or my publishers in any way. I frankly admit this. 
But neither am I wrong. This, ‘by your leave,’ I assert. 
The fact is that I misunderstood you and you me, though 
T more than you have been the cause of the misunder- 
standing. 

“ What I tried to explain and wished you to see when 
we met here was, the peculiar place which Good Words 
aimed at occupying in the field of cheap Christian litera- 
ture. JI have always endeavoured to avoid, on the ono 
hand, the exclusively narrow religious ground—narrow in 
its choice of subjects and in its manner of treating them 
—hitherto occupied by our religious periodicals ; and, on 
the other hand, to avoid altogether whatever was onta- 
gonistic to the truths and spirit of Christianity, and also 
as much as possible whatever was calculated to offend the 
prejudices, far more the sincere convictions and feelings, 
of fair and reasonable ‘ Evangelical’ men. Within these 
extremes it seemed to me that a sufficiently extensive field 
existed, in which any novelist might roam and find an 
endless variety of life and manners to describe with profit 
to all, and without giving offence to any. This problem 
which I wished to solve did not and does not seem to me 
a very difficult one, unless for very one-sided ‘Evangelical’ 
oranti-‘ Evangelical’ writers. At all events, being a clergy- 
man as well as an editor—the one from deepest convic- 
tions, though the other, I fear, is from the deepest mis- 
take—I could not be else than sensitive lest anything should 
appear in Good Words out of harmony with my convic- 
tions and my profession, Well, then, was I wrong in 
assuming that you were an honest believer in revealed 
Christian truth? Iwas not. Was I wrong in believing 
and hoping that there were many truly Christian aspects 
of life, as well as the canting and humbug ones, with 
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which you heartily sympathized, and which you were able 
and disposed to delineate? 1 was not. 

“Perhaps I had no ground for hoping that you would 
give me a different kind of story from those you had 
hitherto published. If so, forgive me this wrong. Pos- 
sibly the wish was father to the thought. But the 
thought did not imply that any of your former novels had 
been false either to your own world within or to the big 
world without—false to truth or to nature. It assumed 
only that you could with your whole heart produce another 
novel which, instead of showing up what was weak, false, 
disgusting in professing Christians, might also bring out, 
as has never yet been done, what Christianity as a living 
power derived from faith in a living Saviour, and working 
in and through living men and women, does, has done, and 
will do, what no other known power can accomplish in 
the world, for the good of the individual or mankind. If 
no such power exists, neither Christ nor Christianity oxists ; 
and if it does, I must confess that most of our great 
novelists are, to say the least of it, marvellously modest in 
acknowledging it, The weaknesses, snares, hypocrisics, 
gloom of some species of professing Christians are all 
described and magnified; but what of the genuine, 
heaven-born Christian element? Why, when one reads of 
the good men in most novels, it can hardly be discovered 
where they got their goodness ; but let s parson, a deacon, 
a Church member be introduced, and at once we guess 
where they have had their badness from—+they were pro- 
fessing Christians. 

« Now all this, and much more, was the substance of 
my sermon to you. 

«Now, my good , you have been in my humble 
opinion guilty of committing this fault, or, as you might 
say, praiseworthy in doing this good, in your story. You 
hit right and left; give a wipe here, a sneer there, and 
thrust a nasty prong into another place ; east a gloom over 
Dorcas societies, and a glory over balls lasting till four in the 
morning. In short, it is the old story. The shadow over 
the Church is broad and deep, and over every other spot 
sunshine reigns. That is the general impression which 
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the story gives, so far as it goes. There is nothing, of 
course, bad or vicious in it—that could not be from you 
—but quite enough, and that without any necessity from 
your head or heart, to keep Good Words and its editor 
in boiling water until either or both were boiled to death. 
I feel pretty certain that you either do not comprehend 
my difficulties, or laugh in pity at my bigotry. But I 
cannot help it. 

“ You do me, however, wrong in thinking, as you seem 
to do, that apart from the structure of your story, and 
merely because of your name, I have sacrificed you to the 
Record, and to the ery it and its followers have raised 
against you as well as against me, My only pain is that 
the Record will suppose that its attack has bullied me 
into the rejection of your story. 

“T know well that my position is difficult, and that 
too because I do not write to please both parties, but 
simply because I wish to produce, if possible, a magazine 
which, though too wide for the ‘Evangelicals’ and too 
narrow for the anti-‘ Evangelicals,’ and therefore disliked by 
both cliques, may nevertheless rally round it in the long run 
the sympathies of all who occupy the middle ground of a 
decided, sincere, and manly Evangelical Christianity.” 


To J. M. Luprow, Esq. :-— 


“T really cannot ascertain anything reliable about the 
election of librarian, 

“In summer the College is dead, the professors fled 
—no one but waiters or seagulls know whither. For aught 
I know, the books are off too, to wash their bindings, 
or to purge themselves of their errors. ‘The very porters 
have vanished, or locked themselves up. I believe the 
animals in the museum are gone to their native haunts. 
The clock is stopped. The spiders have grown to a 
fearful size in the classrooms. Hebrew roots have 
developed into trees ; divinity has perished. Who knows 
your friend in that desert? I went to inquire about him, 
end fled in terror from the grave of the dead sciences.” 
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The letter which follows refers to a bereavement 
which had overtaken his uncle, the minister of 
Morven, and which had left him peculiarly desolate 
and lonely in the old home of Fiunary. Norman was 
preparing for a short tour on the Continent when 
the sad news reached him. He at once gave up his 
promised holiday abroad and went to Morven. 


To Mrs. MactEoD :— 
‘Fronany, June 27, 1863, 

“Tt is blowing and raining outside, the Sound looks 
-cold and dreary, and within there is 2 dead wife and a 
husband who would rejoice if he were laid beside her. 

“ Everything here seems dead—the hills, rocks, and 
sea—all are but thihgs; the persons who were their life 
have gone, and there are few even to speak of the old 
familiar faces. Verily a man’s life can be found in God 
only. Peace we can have—it must be; happiness 
may be.” 

*« Monday, 6th July.—Yesterday was a holy day. With- 
out it was one of surpassing splendour ; within, of holy 
peace, I preached. There was a large congregation of 
the living, but almost 2s large of the dead, or rather the 
Church above and below were visibly present to my spirit, 
#0 that we verily seemed, ‘ whether alive or asleep, to live 
together with Him,’ and to be all partaking the com- 
munion of His Body and Blood—eating of the living 
Bread. The old Manse family—father, grandfather and 
grandmother, aunts and uncles, down to dear Margaret-— 
seemed to be all present, and I never enjoyed more peace, 
and never was my heart so full 

“ The scene in the churchyard was perfect, as 1 sat at 
the old cross and gazed on the sea, calm as the sea of 
glass, with scattered sails and blue hills, and the silence 
broken by no footfall on the green grass, but by the 
distant voice of the preacher or the sound of psalms ; 
with the lark overhead singing in joy, or the lambs 
bleating among the hills, or the passing hum of the bee, 
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busy and contented. Life was over all, and in apite of 
death, I think a breath of God’s own life revived dear 
John’s heart. 

“T send you a number of the Christian Observer on 
Good Words. 

“Tt is too kind tome. I thank God it has lifted off 
the butthen of dislike I was beginning to feel to the 
« Evangelical’ party in England, as if there was no justice, 
mercy, or truth in them. The Record, 1 see, does but 
misrepresent them all. 

“I feel deeply the kind advico he gives, and sympa~ 
thize, as you know, with it. They don't know how I 
have fought ‘the world’ for the Church, and what I 
have kept out. But I accept with thanks the caution. * 

“ May God help me to know and do. His will, and to 
have kind thoughts of all men.” 


From his JovrNat :— 

« Early in October I went to fulfil engagements in Eng- 
land. reached in Liverpool, London, Stockport, and 
Ashton, and collected for the different objects, in all, 
£1,087. Spent a day at Bolton Abbey—a glorious day,— 
delighted with the scenery, and made glad by human kind- 
ness. 

“Mr ——, MP. for ——, was angry because I 
preached for Nonconformists! The Church of England 
won't let me preach in her pulpits, and out of respect for 
the Church he thinks I should preach for no one else! 

«T think it not only allowable, but right, in the Stock- 
port Sunday schools, to teach reading, writing, and music 
to the poor, who are obliged to work all the week, and 
who can go nowhere else. What I object to is—i, that 
well-to-do children should be thus taught; 2, that arith- 
metic should be taught on Sunday. 

“T like the Nonconformists for their liberality; but 
I am more and more convinced that a country must 
have many Churches to express and feed different minds, 
and that the Establishment is a huge blessing along 
with Dissent. 
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“October, Satwrday.—Went to Balmoral—found Glad- 
stone had gone. Found the old hearty and happy friends. 
Preached in the morning on ‘Peace not happiness,’ and in 
the church on ‘The Gadarene demoniac.’ 

“What do you think?’ said little Princess Beatrice to 
me, ‘I aman aunt, Dr. Macleod, yet my nephew William 
(of Prussia) won't do what I bid him! ‘Both he and Eliza- 
beth refused to shut the door! Is that not naughty?’ I 
never saw truer, or more natural, healthy children. God 
bless them ! 

“ Monday.—Iady Augusta, Dr, Jenner, and I, drove to 
Garbhalt. At night I read Burns and ‘Old Mortality’ 
aloud to the Court. The Royal Family were not present. 
General Grey is quite up to the Scotch. 

“ Tuesday.—Drove to Aberdeen to the inauguration of 
the Prince Consort's statue. 

“Here let me go back to impress on my memory the 
glorious Monday at the Garbhalt. The day was delicious, 
The river was full, and of that dark-brown, mossy hue 
which forms such a fine contrast of colour to the foam of 
the stream and the green banks. The view of the woods, 
the valley, Invercauld, and the mountains, was superb. 
The forests were coloured with every shade, from the 
deep green of the pines and firs, to the golden tints of 
the deciduous trees. Masses of sombre shadow, broken by 
masses of light, intermingled over the brown hills and 
broad valley, while the distant hills and clouds met in 
glorious confusion. It wasa day to be had in remem- 
brance. 

“I was asked Friday fortnight to go to Inverary to 
meet the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, I did s0, 
and returned Saturday. It was a happy visit. 

“The Monday following I went to visit Prince Alfred 
at Holyrood, and staid till Wednesday. The Crown 
Prince and Princess there. I think the Crown Prince a 
simple, frank, unaffected, and affectionate man. 

“We had an evening party, and they left on Tuesday 
night at ten. 

“We have had a small newspaper-letter controversy 
about the Established Church becoming Episcopalian. 
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Nonsense! We must hold fast by our own past, and 
from this national root grow up in adaptation to the 
necessities of the times in all things non-essential, and 
from their nature variable. But such a union is impossi- 
ble! The Free Church speaks of uniting with the United 
Presbyterian. It will be a queer evolution in history, 
utterly inexplicable on any principle save that of church 
ambition. 

“They will cease to exist the moment they join. They 
will have lost all, the U. P.’s gained all, and we much, 
Our strength must be in the width of our sympathies—in 
our national inclusiveness, not exclusiveness. 

“An amusing, silly, yet not unimportant event has 
occurred in relation to Good Words. The Free Presbytery 
of Strathbogie has overtured the General Assembly of the 
Free Church against it. Against a 6d. periodical, with 
which they have nothing to do! This is to me very 
interesting as a social phenomenon. Oh, my God, help 
me to be charitable! Help me to be weak to the weak, 
to be silent about them, and to do Thy will! 

“ November 27th—Thank God, my working man’s 
church is in a fair way of being finished) I have 
realised £1,700, and I feel assured God will give me the 
£2,500. 

“We have taken ground for a school and a church at 
Parkhead. All in faith that God will provide the money 
for both. 

“The working men’s services have been carried on since 
November 1, and never were better attended. Thank 
God ! 

«But I have been two years trying to get up 2 working 
man’s church. There are noble exceptions ; but I have 
found shocking illustrations of the spirit of greed among 
the wealthy. 

«The sun of life is setting, Let me work, and rest in 
soul. 

“Thackeray is dead, a most kind-hearted man. Mac- 
nab told me that he had him in charge coming home from 
Calcutta, and that the day after he parted from him in 
London, the boy returned, and throwing his arms about 
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his neck, burst into tears, from sheer affection in mecting 
his friend again. He said he never knew a moro loving 
boy. Thackeray was in Weimar the year before I was 
there. We had a long talk about the old place and 
people. I felt ho had @ genuine heart. 

“Delivered again my lecture on East and West in 
Glasgow. I think God is giving me a great work to do 
in Glasgow for the poor. It must and will be dono by 
some one, why not me? I am nothing except as an 
instrument, and God can make use of me. 

“D.Y., let this be my work for 64,” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
1864—65. 


has given in ‘Eastward’ so full an account of 

his visit to Palestine that it would be super- 
flnous to quote at any length from the letters he sent 
to his family. He was accompanied on this tour 
by Mr. Strahan, his publisher, and by his brother 
Donald ; and from first to lest it afforded him 
unmingled enjoyment. Every new event, whether 
it, were a cyclone or a donkey-ride, gave him fresh 
pleasure ; every remarkable spot, from Malta to 
Constantinople, stirred his enthusiasm. 

Any one who has travelled in Palestine can under- 
stand how fatiguing it must have been for a man of 
his age and physique to pass days in the saddle in such 
a climate. Yet there were few evenings on which 
the encampment was not made a scene of merriment 
by his good-natured fun with the Fellahin or Bedawin 
who crowded round the tents. He had provided 
himself, before leaving London, with musical snuff- 
boxes and fireworks, and it was his delight to hear 
the ‘ Mashallah!” of the astonished natives when music 
burst out in some unexpected corner, or when a 
rocket whizzed aloft and fell in a shower of fire. He 
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claimed this use of fireworks as an original inven- 
tion for the protection of travellers, and he was so 
confident of its merits that he would not have been 
sorry had the Bedawin of the Jordan given him a fair 
opportunity of showing the effect on their valour of 
a discharge of crackers or a bouquet of rockets. 


From his JovRNAL:— 

“ February 14.—I start to-morrow with Donald and 
Strahan for Palestine. To leave my wife and children and 
parish for so long a time I feel to be very solemn. Why 
take it? I have a free conscience towards God—He has 
cleared away every difficulty, so that I hope, come what 
may, that it is His will that I go—and that I am not de- 
ceiving myself in thinking so. 

“May my darling mother be preserved to me, and my 
dear brothers and sisters. 

“Oh Thou who hast hitherto led me, bring me back in 
safety, and bless this tour for health of body and soul!” 


To Mrs, Mactzop :— 

. . » F cannot convey to you the impression which that 
night's exploration of Malta made upon me. I associate it 
with Venice and the Kremlin as the three sights which 
most surpassed my expectation and delighted me, though 
in different ways. The night was glorious; I read a noto 
in the moonlight with the most perfect ease, and there was 
shed over every object a subdued brightness, which, with 
tho perfect calm and silence everywhere, gave the whole 
scene a marvellous beauty. We passed up steep narrow 
streets, the houses so oriental-looking, with flat roofa and 
every variety of baleony—quite Moorish. We stood before 
the palace and church of the old knights, and could dis- 
tinguish every tracery of the Saracenic architecture, which 
all seemed as if erected yesterday. We reached at last the 
Barrocca, where there is a famous view of the great harbour, 
and were admitted into the battery through the favour of 
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the gunner. We then gazed down on the dark water, with 
dark ships of war asleep, and the diamond brilliant lights 
of boats skimming along, from which a Maltese song 
was heard from the boatmen, every note ringing through 
the elastic air. Batteries, batteries everywhere; huge 
white walls of solid rock, precipices in lines and angles, 
and rampart above rampart, lined with huge guns that 
looked down into the harbour and were surrounded by 
piles of shot ; endless—endless walls and bastions, that 
made one giddy to look down, all gleaming in the moon- 
light, with sentinels pacing in silence, their bayonets 
glancing, and the English voice alone heard, ‘Who goes 
there?’ You can have no idea what s poem it was! We 
came at last to the bastion on which Lord Hastings is 
buried, and I cannot tell you what I felt as I stood beside 
his mausoleum, with the white marble statue of a figure 
reclining upon a couch. I could trace his features in the 
moonlight, so sweet and sad. How tho whole scene became 
mingled, you know how, with my past life as connected 
with his widow and family! I felt so thankful to have 
seen it. 

“T was immensely impressed also by such buildings as 
the Library of the Knights and the Palace of the Grand 
Master, now the Governor's residence. It does one’s heart 
good to be made to realise the existence of men of taste 
and power like these knights, whom God raised up to judge 
Israel and to defend the Church from the Philistine Turks, 
In Scotland we forget all that was here done by God, ‘in 
various times and divers manners,’ for the good of the 
Church and of the world. We know more about the 
Burghers and Anti-Burghers than about these grand 
knights who did their part so well, but who, when they 
had done this, were removed for something better,” 


To his Cor~pREN :— 
From Jarra. 
“Dr. Philip, the missionary, was waiting for us, and had 
horses, so we set off to his farm. It was a lovely starry 
night, without a moon, We passed through lanes of 
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Cactus or prickly pear, in some places fifteen feet high, 
‘on every side orange groves, and the whole air filled with 
the croaking of frogs. 

“This has been another delightful day, full of interest 
and enjoyment. This family is so nice. There are four 
girls. They have just been sitting on my knee and say- 
ing, ‘Oh, do tell another story.’ I have played ‘London 
town’ with them, and given them sucha tickling! I have 
also swallowed the tumbler, and done all my tricks, and 
let off a Roman candle to amuse them. 

“The roof of the house is flat, and I went up on it. 
What a view! ‘To the west the blue sea, to the east the 
hills of Judea. The house itself is on the plain of Sharon. 
Within a mile is Jaffa, where Peter lived with Simon the 
tanner, and had the Vision, and where he healed Dorcas, 
The road is close to the garden along which he must have 
travelled to Cosarea to meet the Centurion; and to the 
south we could see Lydda, where he healed Eneas who was 
sick of the palsy. 

“Our first encampment was very picturesque. We had 
4 beautiful, immense tent with five nice iron beds, carpets, 
bath, wax candles, and a superb dinner of several courses, 
with dessert, &, But 
for sleep! The donkeys 
braying, horses kicking, 
camels groaning, Arabs 
chattering, and the fleas 
aud musquitoes biting! 
Fatigue alone could make 
us sleep. But since then 
we sleep famously. With 
our camels, asses, and 
horses we make a good 
appearance. We have 
dragoman, cook, servant, 
and horsekeeper, with 
camel drivers, who sleep 
onthe ground beside their 
noble animals. Meeki, the master of the horses and asses, 
rides in front, and the Dragoman Hassan rides behind, 

VoL, IL M 
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“ But I must tell you of our first view of Jerusalem ! 

“Tt was about four when we reached the plain before 
Gibeon, and saw Neby Samuel, or Mizpeh. It took about, 
half an hour's riding to get up to the top of Mizpeh. We 
ascended to the summit of the Mosque, once a church, and 
there !—such o sight 2s remains for life on the memory. 
There was Jerusalem! .... 

» “The nearness of these places struck me. But the 
grand feature, which took me quite by surprise, was the 
huge wild wall of the Dead Sea mountains glowing red in 
the setting sun—so wild, so majestic a setting. And then 
all these towns in sight, with such memories! Below us 
was Gibeon with its memory, and the plain at our feet 
where the battle took place, and the steep descent down 
which Joshua drove the enemy, and then farther down the 
plain of Philistia and the sea, Carmel in the distance, Waa 
it not marvellous? How many had scen Jerusalem from 
this point! Here Cour de Lion first saw it, and millions 
more.. 

“We rode into Jerusalem by St. Stephen's Gate, with 
Olivet to the left, Gethsemane below. J took off my hat, 
and in my heart blessed God, as my horse’s hoofs clattered 
through the gate.” 


To Mrs. Macizop :— 
‘ JERUSALEM, Palm Sunday, 20th March. 

“TI went out this morning to the Mount of Olives about 
ten o'clock. The morning was hot but not sultry. I 
walked down the Vis Dolorosa, as every street in Jerusalom 
may well be called, if filth and rubbish may be called 
dolorous. I went out by St. Stephen’s Gate, crossed the 
Kedron, and ascended Olivet on the Bethany road until I 
reached the top where Christ wept over Jerusalem. There 
I paused. The spot is certain, I sat there and read 
Mark xiii. (see v. 3). You can tell within a few yards 
where He stopped and gazed. All was perfect silence. The 
birds were singing among the olives, the bee hummed 
from flower to flower. Opposite was the city, from 
which no sound proceeded. Yet I could have made my 
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words heard by any one standing on the Temple area, 
There was 2 holy stillness in the scene quite indescribable. 
I then walked slowly over a part of Olivet until the road 
above Bethany appeared. Jt wound below me. Along it 
that procession had come on Palm Sunday. Along it He 
Jed his disciples on the day of the ascension, and from tho 
point in sight above the village He probably ascended. I 
knelt down and prayed among the olives, and thanked God. 
for all my marvellous mercies, and commended you all to 
His care, and dedicated myself anew to His service. I 
retraced my steps, and descended to the Kedron through 
the vast. burial-place of the Jews. It is an old tradition 
with them that here is to be the Day of Judgment, and 
that to this spot all souls must pass through the earth. 
To save trouble, they are here buried. The hill sido 
is paved with grave-stones all directed towards the Temple, 
and having Hebrew inscriptions. Hundreds and thousands 
lie here. Jews from every quarter of the globe, Rabbins 
and rascals, men of God and men of gold, have sought a 
resting-place here ever since the destruction of the Temple. 
I never saw such a valley of dry bones. It reaches up 
nearly to the spot where Christ wept over Jerusalem, and 
is at once a sad comment on His tears, and yet rebukes 
one when in despair it is said of the Jews, ‘ Can these dry 
bones live?” 

“T passed Gethsemane, but did not enter. It is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and is laid out like a café restaurant. 
I don’t believe in it, soI passed on farther up the valley, 
until I reached a spot which was interesting to me as one 
which would have answered all the requirements of Calvary 
more than any I have seen. . . . . 

“There is really nothing interesting in Jerusalem itself. 
All the streets are narrow lanes, like the closes in Edin- 
burgh ; some of them covered over to keep the heat ont, 
some paved with slippery stones, some rough carth. At 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre I was most profoundly 
touched by watching the pilgrims who crushed in and out. 
They were mostly Russians and Copts, with Grecks from 
the Levant. Oh! what faces, what marvellous faces, 
dresses and expressions! One was carried centuries back. 

u 2 
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The intense and affectionate devotion with which some 
kissed the sepulchre was to me very touching. It was as 
aGod to them, There are at present some English devotees, 
male and female, here, half puppies, half superstitious. In 
this hotel is a Mr. , who signs himself ‘ Priest of the 
Church of England,’ who seems to be father confessor 
to an elderly rich lady. They walk with candles in the 
processions, and attend all the services. But I have no 
time to tell you of the odd half-cracked characters who 
come to this city. ‘The Church,’ ‘The Jews,’ ‘Tho 
Millennium’ are the crotchets. The Jews and the Moslems 
have their crazes also.” 





To hie Sister Janz :— 
From Nazarern, March 24th, 1864, 

“An hour ago I left my tent and paced slowly along a 
path which led to a low ridge of hills, or ‘a brae face.’ 
The moon was shining gloriously among the stars, our own 
northern stars, in a cloudless sky. I sat down and gazed on 
a small town which clasped the low hills on the opposite 
side of the narrow valley, like a necklace of white coral. At 
one end, and down in the valley a few hundred yards, were 
the lights from our tents, which, in the pure air, scintillated 
like diamonds. Not a sound was heard but the barking 
of dogs, and the croaking of frogs. You can understand 
my feelings better than I can describe them when I tell 
you that the village was Nazareth! And you can sym- 
pathize with me when I say to you that, after gazing 
awhile in almost breathless silence, and thinking of Him 
who had there lived and laboured and preached ; and see~ 
ing in the moonlight near me the well of the city to which 
He and Mary had often come, and, farther off, the white 
precipice over which they had threatened to cast Him ; and 
then tracing in my mind the histories connected with other 
marvellous scenes in His life, until ‘Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews’ died at Jerusalem, and all the inexpres- 
sibly glorious results since that day which has made the 
name of this place identical with the glory of the world; 
and when I thought of all that I and others dear to me 
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had received from Him, and from all He was and did, 
you will not wonder that I knelt down and poured out 
my soul to God in praise and prayer. And in that prayer 
there mingled the events of my past life, and all my 
friends whom I loved to mention by name, and my dear 
father, and the old Highlands, the state of the Church 
and of the world, until I felt Christ so real, that had He 
appeared and spoken it would not have seemed strange, 
I returned more solemnized than from the Communion, 
and bless God for such an hour, Disappointed with Pales- 
tine! I cannot tell you what it has been to me, more, far, 
far more than I anticipated. It has been a Holy Land 
every step of it. I have drunk instruction and enjoyment 
by every pore. I don’t care for the towns, for they are 
not the towns, but totally different—but the sites of them, 
the views from them, the relationship of one to another! 
Oh! it is inexpressibly delightful. Think only of this 
one day. From an old tower in Jezreel I looked out at one 
window ; there was Gilboa beside me, and below, gleaming 
in the sunshine, the well of Gideon, und beyond Bethshin, 
where the bodies of Saul and Jonathan were hung up, 
end the ridge of Little Hermon, over which Saul went to 
Endor, and beyond the hills of Gilead, and the plain up 
which Jehu drove, and the spot, or very near it, where 
Naboth’s vineyard must have been. From another window 
was Little Hermon, and, in a green nook, Shunem. From 
another window Taanach, Megiddo and Carmel ; while the 
glorious plain of Esdraclon, dotted with Bedawin tents and 
flocks, stretched around! Then in an hour after we 
entered Nain, and gazed on Tabor beside us; and after 
remaining at Nain, and reading the story of the blessed 
miracle, we crossed the plain, and for an hour wound our 
way through the little glens (so like the Highlands) of the 
mountains of Galilee, until we came to this sweet retired 
nest among the lovely knowes. What a day in 2 man’s 
life! and yet it is but one of many. 

“ Easter Sunday.—I have come down from the ruins of 
the old Castle of Safed. The day is glorious, and more so 
from there having been deluges of rain all night and this 
morning, and masses of cumudi clouds break the blue space 
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of the sky, and cast on the landscape deep shadows that 
relieve the eye from the usual glare. I was seated on the 
highest point of 2 hill which sweeps up from the Lake of 
Tiberias nearly three thousand feet, and is encircled by the 
town of Safed, and crowned with the grand ruins of the 
old Crusader castle. Below lay the Lake of Tiberias, 
still and calm; the green plain of Genesareth, with 
the ruins of Magdala, and probably Capernaum, below us 
round a bay. On the opposite side was the valley where 
the miracle of the Gadarene demoniac took place. The 
end of the lake where the Jordan enters the lake, and 
where Bethsaida was, was concealed by a hill; but there 
below lay the immortal lake itself—the most famous lake in 
the world—about which I need not speak to you—and 
when looking at it, could hardly speak to any one. Beyond 
the lake stretched the table-land of the Hauran on to the 
horizon. The green valley of the Jordan was seen at tho 
south end. To the right was Tabor, and the mountains 
of Galilee and Samaria farther away, with sunlight and 
cloud and shadows over them. 

“ It was my last look of Tiberias, and, with it, of the true 
Holy Land. I can trace Christ’s steps no more. I had 
sailed on Tiberias, Friday evening (Good Friday), and at 
our request the fishermen let down their net for a draught 
and caught nothing, though they often get great hauls, 
We rode along its shores past Magdala, and now I havo 
bidden it farewell for ever in this life. I felt. to-day as 
when taking my last look of Jerusalem, as if it were the 
last look of some beloved friend, whom, howover, I hope 
to see purified and renewed in the new heavens and the 
new earth, My heart is full as I say farewell. I shall see 
the Lebanon, Sidon, Damascus and other places, but not 
such holy spots as I have been gazing on with prayer and 
praise ; spots in which heaven and earth, men and angels, 
have met, and in which things have taken place and words 
have been uttered, which have moulded the history of tho 
world and will be more famous in eternity than in time, 
and among saints in Heaven than among sinners on earth.” 
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To Mra. Macizop :~— 
From ATHENS. 

“T am so thankful to have seen this after Palestine. It 
does not lessen my first love. It completes the circle of 
the past—Paul and the Areopagus unite the two. There 
are many striking contrasts between them. 

“When I look over the landscape from the Acropolis, or 
journey over the country around, there is not a village near, 
nor a ruin, nor spot, with the exception of Salamis and 
Marathon, that is famous for any great fact which the world 
knows of or feels interested in. In Palestine every hill 
and village is alive with history. It is Athens alone— 
there it is the whole country. Then again, while I 
recognise all that Athens has given to the world, whether 
of art, philosophy, history, poetry, or eloquence, as precious 
gifts from God, a grand portion of the education of our 
race, which has told os no other has done on the culture 
of mankind—yet how different in kind, in universality, in 
intensity, has been the influence of Palestine! An old 
shepherd who lived four thousand years ago, like Abraham, 
is almost worshipped by the Mahommedans, Jews, and 
Christians, and is known as “El Khulfl,” the Friend of 
God. ‘What has he been—what have others in Palestine 
been-—-to the spirits and hearts of the race? While the 
kings and gods of Egypt have passed away, the people 
who live beneath the Acropolis know him, end don’t know 
the names even of their mighty dead who have nevertheless 
immortalised their city. There are thirty marble chairs in 
the Theatre of Dionysus, which were the official seats of 
the priests of Bacchus, and of the different village or 
parish temples. They have not a representative on earth! 
Athens has given much to the world! but in Palestine 
the Father was: revealed to it. ‘That is the gift of gifts 
to the whole family of man.” 


From his Tovewat :— 


“May 1, Sunday Morning.—I returned Friday night 
from my tour, I record the mercy of God to me and 
mine, but I have no words to express what that has been. 
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I have had one of the most glorious tours which man can 
have in this world—Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, 
Joppa, Jerusalem by Bethoron, Hebron, the Dead Sea, 
Marsaba, north to Tiberias by Samaria, Nazareth, Safed, 
Sidon, Beyrout, Damascus, Cyprus, Rhodes, Smyrna, 
Athens, Marathon, Constantinople, and home by the 
Danube, and Vienna, Dresden, Hanover. I have not 
had an hour's il] health or anxiety of mind. We have all 
been happy and enjoyed everything intensely. I cannot 
count my gains, I feel as if I had searched for hid 
treasure, expecting hundreds and found thousands, And 
then at home the mercy has been so wonderful, Every- 
thing in my parish has gone on with perfect smoothness. 

“ And no@ the desire of my heart is, that the same God 
of mercy and grace may enable me to turn this and all He 
has given me to the best possible account for the good of 
my people and country. May I be able to gather up the 
fragments of time that remain! May I be enabled to do 
good to my fellow-men by word, by my pen, by my life 
and labour ; to live simply, truly, and unselfishly ; and so 
through faith in God to be carried through the battle of 
life which rages loud and long around me, among the poor 
and ignorant and among ecclesiastics! God of truth, lead 
me into all truth! God of power, strengthen me! God 
of wisdom, direct me! God of love, fill my heart! And 
grant that when days of darkness fall—when affliction 
comes, sickness, or weak old age, I may be strengthened 
in the faith of Thy Fatherhood by recalling the marvellous 
mercies of these past months, added to all those reccived 
from Thy hand, when verily I am unworthy of the least! 
Amen and amen. So ends 2 memorable period of my 
life! 

« June 3, One Am.—I this day enter my fifty-second 
year. I do so blessing and praising God.” | 


The General Assembly of this year unanimously 
appointed him to the Convenership of the India Mis- 
sion; end with much gratitude for the confidence 
thus reposed in him, he determined to devote his 
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energies to its advancement. To awaken a lively 
interest in Missionary affairs, and te promote a more 
effective method of conducting them, was henceforth 
to be one of the great works of his life. His journals 
show how many places he visited, and indicate the 
variety of meetings he addressed with this view, but 
they convey a very inadequate impression of the time 
he had to spend in reading, in correspondence, and in 
anxious thought. 


From his JovRNaL:—~ 


“ Jume 12, 1864,—There are several events in my life 
which I should like to record. The first of these is the unani- 
mous offer—unsought for and unexpected, God knoweth— 
by the Geueral Assembly of the Convenership of the India 
Mission, I have accepted of this without doubt, though 
not without solemn and prayerful consideration—for I 
have tried, at least for the last twenty-five years, to accept 
of whatever work is offered to me in God’s providence. I 
have, rightly or wrongly, always believed that a man’s 
work is given to him—that it need not so much be sought 
os accepted—that it is floated to one’s feet like the infant 
Moses to Pharaoh’s daughter. 

“ Mission work has been a possession of my spirit ever 
since I became a minister; I feel that God has long been 
educating me for it. I go forth tolerably well informed as 
to facts, and loving the work itself, with heart, soul, and 
strength, I accept it from God, and have perfect confidence 
in the power and grace of God to give us the men and the 
money. Thank God for calling me ia my advanced years 
to so glorious and blessed & work. 

“Wo want men—God-loving men. These are to be 
obtained chiefly through prayer, ‘Pray the Lord of the 
Harvest to send forth labourers.’ We want money, but 
the silver and gold are the Lord’s, and He can open up 
every purse, and my hope is in Him. 

“It is my intention to address Presbyteries, and to hold 
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public meetings everywhere for aiding the glorious work. 
The Lord be with me to give me the Spirit of Christ and 
of a sound mind to consider my brethren, to support the 
weak, to be patient to all, to help the weak to good, and 
to trust God for the inerease, while we plant and water 
according to their need. 

“An immense deal has yet to be done. We have to re- 
consider the whole idea of missions—the preaching mis- 
sion, and how to preach and what to preach, so as to get 
at the Hindoo and Mussulman mind; the teaching mis- 
sion, and how the child is to be treated in relation to his 
heathen parent; the tract mission, and what sort of 
tracts India needs ; the healing mission, and the place 
which hospital and alms-giving should hold. We have 
to consider the organization and local government of 
missions, and how to build up congregations so as to bring 
the moral power, the character, and the Christian order of 
the family and the congregation to bear on the work. We 
have to consider the retiring allowances for missionaries 
and the sick, the relationship of the missions of one 
Church to another, &c. The Lord be with us! His 
Spirit can do it. He loves it. Jt is His work. We are 
but fellow-workers. 

“T have lost 2 dear friend in Principal Leitch. Poor 
dear Boss! I cannot think of the world as henceforth 
without him—-so simple and true, so loyal, so genuine! I 
have, with very few exceptions, no such friend on earth— 
none who knew my failings as he did, none to cover 
them as he did, none to love me in spite of them os he 
did, Well, he is another portion of my treasure in heaven ! 
And so is Tom Baird, the carter, the beadle of my working 
man’s church, as noble a fellow as ever lived —God-foaring, 
true, unselfish. T shall never forget what-he said when I 
asked him to stand at the door of the working man’s con- 
gregation. and when I thought he was unwilling to do so in 
his working clothes. ‘If’ said I, ‘you don’t like to do it, 
Tom, if you are ashamed. ” ‘Ashamed!’ he exclaimed 
as he-turned round upon me. ‘I’m mair ashamed o’ yer- 
sel’, sir. Div’ ye think that I believe, as ye ken I do, that 
Jesus Christ, who died for me, was stripped o’ his raiment 
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on the cross, and that I- Na, na, I’m prood tac stan’ at 
the door’ Dear good fellow! There he stood for seven 
winters without a sixpence of pay; all from lovo, though 
at my request the working congregation gave him a silver 
watch. 

“When ho was dying from small-pox, the snne un- 
selfish nature appeared. When asked if they would lot 
me know, he replied, ‘Thero’s nae man leovin’ I like as 1 
do him. I know he wad come. But he shouldna come 
on account of his wife and bairns, and so ye maun nq’ tell 
him!’ I never saw him in his illness, never hearing of 
his danger till it was too late. 

“This India mission presses itself with greater solemnity 
on me every day; I feel Jesus has given us to do the 
noblest work which can occupy the energies of men here 
below or of angels above—not foreign missions only, but 
all missions, every offort, from that in our own hearts, our 
own families, our congregations, to make men know Gail, 
and thus to respond to His own love. All our ditii- 
culties are in ourselves. We are so poor, so mean, so 
cowardly ; there is such a want of thorough consceration, 
which is just a loving spirit of true liberty and perfect 
peace. It alarms me greatly, yet not enough. 

“T will labour and pray for the establishment of strong 
missions, and, above all,—above all for men who peril their 
souls, their all in Christ! Oh, for godly men to be mis- 
sionaries. A godly man has God's spirit with him to guide 
him, direct him, bless him. This is the all in all. Such 
aman must be a useful man. A man of love, real and 
genuine, is the godly man. Jesus Christ, Lord of the 
Harvest, for this I pray ! give us godly missionaries ! Lord, 
I believe ; help my unbelief, Oh, my Saviour, bless this 
mission work! My beloved Saviour, my hope is in Thee ! 

“I wish £10,000 4 year at least, and ten men at least, 
to preach Christ to India. If I had not faith in Christ I 
should despair,” 
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To his Mormer :— 
uly 10th, 1864, 

“This goes mercly to certify to you, on the best 
authority, that (1) I have addressed, since I saw you, both 
Presbyteries and public meetings at Dunoon, Perth, Dun- 
keld, Cupar-Angus, Forfar, Cupar-Fife ; (2) that this week 
I have to do ditto at Dunse, Greenlaw, Chirnside, Lin- 
lithgow ; (3) the weck after at Galashiels, Selkirk, Kelso, 
Hawick, Melrose ; (4) that I am not suffering from sore 
throat, sore back, head, heart, lungs, brain, nerves, muscles, 
sinews, legs, arms, back, neck, heels, toes—but am from 
tip to toe jolly. 

“ My work, bless God, goes on beautifully. All so kind 
and cordial. I feel more thankful than I can tell, and I 
am in perfect peace and in great feather.” 


To Dr. CHARTERIS :-— 
8th August, 1864. 

“The missionary who we hoped would have gone 
withdraws, as his parents say ‘No.’ Parental affirmatives 
are generally gladly given to good money. prospects in the 
East, or to prospects of promotion, with the chance of a 
bullet through the brain of their beloved. 

“Faith, if not dead, sleepeth. We cannot create 
missionaries, We can pray and wait—ay, for a lifetime, 
if needs be. 

- “Tt would in the end be a rich gain to the Church if 
deep silence for years was the only response to her call for 
missionaries, and that this brought Divinity professors and 
ministers to their knees before a throne of grace. 

“How can Christ do many, or any, mighty works, if 
there ke no faith? How can He give, if we don't as a 
Church ask like men in earnest ?” 


From his JOURNAL :-— 
Prrrocunr, 
“« Thursday, the anniversary of my marriage. We went 
up Glen Tilt, and had a pic-nic with our children only ; 
and, amidst the glories of the earth, rejoiced that they 
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were born into such a world, with such a Father and 
Saviour. Oh yes, very, very thankful were we both. Oh, 
my Father, the only thing I dread is sin in my darlings. 
Good Lord, loving Father, deliver us from that hell! 

“ We had another fine day at the Loch, and all ended by 
an evening in company with dear John Shairp, at the river 
side, hearing John McPherson, the piper, play out his 
glorious pibrochs. What 2 power they have over me! 1 
wept like a child hearing them. My father and all tho 
romantic past mingled with their every note.* 

“My children are a source of unspeakable blessing, yet 
Christian anxiety. I feel more and more that there isa 
life totally «lifferent in kind from the life in the natural 
man; a life in the Spirit, which must bo begnn and 
developed into life everlasting by God's Spirit, for which 
we must pray. “How solemn is the fact of the J—the 
personality—the out-of-us individualism of cach child! 
How impossible to renew the soul of one we would die 
for. Oh, my Father, it is Thy work! We cling to Thee. 

“September 6.—Left Saturday morning to visit tho 
Prince of Wales at Abergeldie. 

“Tt isa glorious Highland residence. Tho golilen pil- 
Jared pines, tho royal heather, tho great sweep of tho 
valley, the high ranges, the quiet ! 

* “Whon wo speak of the bagnipo wo mean the groat war-pipo, 
played not by the wretched half-gipsy performers who presumo to 
finger it, but by that porsonification of diznity—pardon tho expression 
—tho genuino piper, whoso slow and moasured tread and ercut buar- 
ing combine to express his earnest love for, and his sonso of, tho 
dignity of his calling. The music, moreover, wo assume to bo tho 
pibrock only. Wo call the pibroch music’ just as we would that of 
the music of tho midnight storm as it roars ‘through tho pine forast, or 
the screams of the blist among tho mountain poaks, or tho music 
of tho crested sen-wave as it thunders on the rocky shore. And 
to those who understand the carefully composod structuro of tho 
music of the bagpipe, there is a pathos and depth of feoling aug- 
gested by it which » Highlander alone can fully sympathizo with; 
associated too, as it always is, with the most touching memories of hia 
home and country, It summons up both before his inward cye. Jt 
revives the faces and forms of the departed. It opens up panoramna 
of mountain, loch, and glen; and thus, if it excites the stranger to 
laughter, it excites the Highlander to tears, as no other music can do, 
in spite of the most refined culture of other years.” —"' Mountain, Loch, 
and Glen.” 
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“T had a sweet walk in the forest. 

“Left on Monday at 11 for Inverness, and have had 
meetings at Tain, 500 or 600 present, mostly of the 
Free Church. 

“I have been amazed with Ross and Sutherland, I 
never beheld such a combination of highly cultivated fields 
with good wooding and picturesque scenery. It has the 
luxurious cultivation of Kelso with the scenery of the 
Highlands. Yet this country which has but one form of 
Church government, one confession of faith, one form of 
worship, is more literally divided, more sectarian, than any 
country I have ever been in, The feelings of the Free 
Church to the Establishment (for it is chiefly on their part, 
beyond doubt) are hardly equalled by those of the Roman 
Catholics in Galway to a Protestant missionary, or those of 
the Mohammedan in Damascus to a Christian. So it has 
been hitherto, and that, as usual, owing to the clergy, 
those sources of so much good and of so much evil to the 
Church of God. 

“But I was most thankful to see men that were worthies 
of the Free Kirk come to my meetings. This eased my 
heart. I prayed God to be able to speak truth, that would 
teach deeper down than all their controversies, and such 
as would make for peace. Would that my brethren would 
concentrate themselves in faith on doing good, ‘ seeking 
first the kingdom of God,’ and leaving Christ to arrange 
and add all other things unto them. 

“A Sutherland missionary to India would be a blessing 
to all of them and to their people. 

“October 6.—Have had meetings at Inverary, Falkirk, 
and Hamilton (Presbytery). I have been fagged, bothered, 
addled, dowie.” 


To Mrs, Mactxop :— 
j ABERDEEN, October 10th. 
“I havea short time before I address the Synod at two, 
to write to you. I don’t know why I should feel so very 
much to-day; but I have been for two hours preparing 
with head and heart to speak worthily on this great sub- 
ject. My heart trembles for the ark of God. I do feel 
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this to be a crisis in our mission history, and I am so 
anxious. In proportion as I believe in the certainty of 
success if we seek the Lord, and humbly endeavour to do 
His work, in that proportion I feel the terrible sin and 
eternal loss if it is not done. I heard Doctor Duff last 
night. I have not seen him since we met in Varis, long 
ago, at tho Alliance, nor have I heard him sinee he made 
his great specch in the Assembly of ’88. Ho is, of course, 
older, and visibly feebler ; but that very fecbleness was to 
mesotouchingly cloquent. How humbled I felt beforo him, 
how inwardly I revered and blessed the old soldier of the 
cross, I havo desiros and words, weak and feeble. But 
he is the living embodiment of work done.” 


Toa Kclative who had announced his betrothal :— 

“OF course I know all you fecl and all you think. 
*You feel that’—of course you do—' and that if’—of 
course—' and that no man’—of courso—‘and that your 
own heart can tell’—no doubt of it—‘ and that when you 
came home last night you ’—who denies it?—‘ and that 
the solemnity of’-—I agree with you. 

“God bless you, my dear boy! No one moro devply 
sympathizes with you.” 


The following letter was written after opening 
box of edible fungi which had lain in the house for 
some days, during his absence from home, having been 
sent him by Dr. Esdaile, well known for his advocacy 
of the use of horseflesh, and for his experiments in 
pisciculture, and still better known for his heroic and 
successful efforts to found a College for Ministers’ 
Daughters : 


To the Rey. Dr. Espariz, Rescobio:— 
Oct. 25th, 1864. 
“My dear Easdail—or Esdale—or Esdaile, for such 
queer fellow cannot be easily made out. J received your 
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puddock stools after I returned home from a mission tour. 
As holy things, or as noxious things, they were set aside by 
the family, with mingled feelings of awe, mystery, and 
terror. That death was in the box was obvious to the 
senses—but death of what? Was ita new murder? A 
man’s head, or a whole child, or a leg of some Briggs? 
I myself opened the box with one careful hand while I 
held my nose with another. It was an awful evidence of 
the doctrine of corruption! But not of the will, and so I 
thank you heartily for your goodwill in sending me the 
deadly poison and congratulate myself on my escape. 
Why did you expect the Barony? Your sermon was 
highly acceptable ; but why kill the parson? Esdailet 
you know what you are, and if you don't stop these 
savage feastings on mare’s flesh and mushrooms, V’ll have 
you up as a witch or murderer. 

“Thanks I say for your foul intentions, and for my 
lucky eseape. 

“Go along! You mushroom wasting, horseflesh eating, 
oyster breeding, mussel growing, salmon fishing, Ministers” 
Daughters training, good for everything mortal.” 


To his MotirEn :-—- 


“I have been every night, except Saturday, away from 
my own family! It is very hard, but ‘what can a fellow 
do?” 

“Dr. Duff has written me a very kind letter to meet 
him here next week. 

“The Free Kirk have subscribed handsomely to my 
mission. 

“The first man I called on gave me £250! and wrote 
such a nice note.” 


From his JoTRNAL :— 

“ Dec. 18.—I was invited by Prince Alfred to spend the 
14th, the anniversary of his father’s death, with him at 
Darmstadt. The Queen commanded me to see her before I 
went, so on Monday I went to Windsor. I told her that the 
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more I was confided in, the more I felt my responsibility 
to speak the truth. That night I went, vid Calais, te 
Darmstadt. The Princo joined the train at Bonn, 

“To-day (Sunday) I expounded in the forenoon, and 
now express my grateful thanks to my Father, my guide, 
my help, my all, for His merey to me during this last 
heavy and important week, 

“Oh, let we never lose my trust in Him, or be afraid 
of accepting any duty imposed on me in His Providence, 
but step out bravely and humbly at His bidding, sure of 
His blessing. 

“T have during the past year been pretty steadily in my 
own pulpit, but with the exception of visiting the sick, I 
have been able to do little parish work, which deoply pains 
me. TI have written eleven Sermons for Goud Words snd 
two Articles ; prepared some of the memoir of my father, 
and first part of ‘Home Preacher.’ 








Yo A. Stnauan, Esq. i— 
Blst December, 1864, 
Lot Junnury, 1865. 
“God bless you, and may He enable you and me, with 
honest, simplo, believing, and true hearts, to do His will, 
and, come weal or woe, to make Good Words a means of 
doing real good to our fellow-men, aud so pleasing our 
Master that, when time shall be no more, He will reecive 
us as faithful servants. Amen,” 


Midnight, 


From his Journau:— 


“January 3rd.—let mo here record, as throwing 
some light on the folly of presentiments and drowns, 
the following facts, without the slightest shadow of 
exaggeration, 

ae One evening when sitting alone, before starting by a 
night train for London, I got into an unaccountably de- 
pressed state of mind. The thought came that J, or my 
family, might be entering some great trial. It might be 
a railway accident? Yes !—so said I to myself,—I shall for 
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the first time in my life take an insurance ticket for £1,000, 
This resolution bronght my day dream to a conclusion, 
and I burst into 2 fit of laughing at my absurd fore- 
boding, which I felt was from over work, Wishing 
to change a half-crown to pay the cab before taking 
my ticket, I put one down at the ticket window, and, 
without speaking a word, received an insurance ticket 
for £1,000 and 3d., I think, back. Having forgotten my 
dream, I was taken all aback, and started. ‘I nevor asked 
for a ticket, I said, and was returning it, when some 
one over my shoulder said, ‘PU take it, Doctor.’ But 
so impressed was I by the odd coincidence that I took 
it for the first (and last) time in my life. I never slept 
more soundly, and never had a safer or plensanter 
journey. ‘ 

(2.) As to dreams. The night before last I awoke out 
of a horrible nightmare. I thought the house was burn- 
ing—Johnnie’s room on fire, and I in vain trying to take 
the dear boy out of the flames. The fact of his being 
ill since Sunday with scarlatina made the dream more pain- 
ful. I told it in the morning, and also what hed oeca- 
sioned it, The day before, when in the Barony, I was 
thinking what I should do if the church was on fire, and 
the idea for a few minutes quite possessed me, as any day 
it might have become a most complicated problem. 

« After telling this dream, the servant who slept next 
room to my boy, both doors being open, told me he had 
sprung up in the middle of the night, and cried out to her 
that his room was on fire, which was all nonsense. Now, on 
examination, I found that my brother had said that day, 
in his hearing, to my wife, that the only reason he dis- 
liked rooms in the attics, like his, was in event of fire, 
This had produced his dream.” 


ToJ. M. Luptow, Fag. :— 
Jan., 1885. 
“ Here am I with an Indian mission to conduct, address- 
ing congregations, Presbyteries and Synods, a committee 
to manage, papers to write, correspondence to carry on, 
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missionaries to send out and to bry their outfit, to finger 
shirts and examine towellings, to visit my people two days 
a week, preach thrice, teach o 
elass every Sunday, collect money 
to buili schools and churches (at 
the rate of £1,000 a year for 14 f 
years), to hear every man and 

woman who eall on me about : 
everything down toa sore finger, = 
besides having to rear u family Ww. 

and keep my liver right. Tigh é » § - = 
art:” 





4 





To his brathor Doxatn :— 





“Florenes! Catch me making such a fool of myself at 
this season! Cadiz would be better, save for the Bay of 
Diseav. ‘ 
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From his Joorxab :— 

“Heard of Lincoln’s death. It will, under God; be a 
huge blessing to the North, and be the ending of the ac- 
cursed South. 

“Had Lee or Jeff. Davies been assassinated, what a howl ! 
This is a mighty era in the world’s history. Iam ashamed 
of my country. This sympathy with the South is an in- 
scrutable mystery to me ; I cannot make itout. But I fear 
we shall have to suffer for our grievous pride. I still hope 
that America will be our noblest and staunchest ally. 

“Oh that the Churches would rise in their strength 
above mere politics, and say before God, we shall be one in 
heart for the good of the world! 

“TT have never swerved in my sympathy with the North, 
and I believe the day is not far off when we shall hardly 
believe that Britain’s sympathy was with the South. Oh, 
my country! Oh, Christian Churches! Repent in dust 
and ashes! 

“T cannot comprehend man’s blindness on this ques- 
tion! I rejoice in the unity and prosperity of the grand 
Republie ; its strength is a blessed counterpoise to conti- 
nental despotism and mere king-craft, I have the brightest 
hopes of its future, but chiefly through the influence of its 
Churches. It is to me a mystery that Britain does not 
rejoice in America. I do.” 


The innovations in public worship introduced by 
Dr. Robert Lee, Minister of Greyfriars, Edinburgh, 
most of which were simply restorations of the earlier 
usage of the Church, were now agitating the ecclesi- 
astical mind of the country and formed the chief 
topic of discussion at the Assembly of 1865. Public 
opinion since then has so much changed in reference 
to such matters, that it is difficult to realise the 
excitement which was produced by the use of read 
prayers and instrumental music, or to believe that it 
was for a time doubtful whether the Church would 
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tolerate any changes in her serviec, such as the 
increasing culture of the country every day demanded 
more loudly, Dr. Macleod was a member of this 
Assembly, and, as might have been expected, warmly 
espoused the side of progress. 


“T would like very much to know who ‘our fathers’ 
are to whom there havo been so many allusions during 
the discussion. If reference is made to those respectable 
gentlemen in bob-wigs that used to sit here last century, 
and if it is assumed that everything they did then is to 
regulate us now, let that be plainly asserted. Some of 
these en, doubtless, did much good in their day, and some 
of them did very little, Tut to say that we are tobe ruled 
Dy all that they did would be just as absurd as if in the 
year 2000 all progress was to be stopped hy some carnest 
men quoting the opinions of ‘the fathers’ of this 
gencration, I should tremble at mysclf standing up to 
address this Ifouse, if there was a prospect of my acting 
as an incubus—an actual ghost—for all gencrations, and 
to Le called ‘a father.” I take no such respousibility on 
myself. All I wish is to help the present as our fathers 
helped our past, and as I hope our grandchildren will 
help our future. Let us have no more appeals to the 
fathers, but look at the question in the light of commou 
sense, 

“You speak of the fathers of the Church, but I go hack 
to a true fathor of the Church—the Apostle Paul. I do 
not know what he would think if he wore nowadays to come 
amongst us. Would he not, in all probability, be put down 
asa latitudinarian? I fear yery much whether sume of us 
eowld really understand a man who became a Jew to the 
Jews, and a Gentile to the Gentiles, not for the lovo 
of popularity, which was what he most thoroughly 
despised, but ‘that he might gain some.’ I am afraid 
there are some among us who would not comprehend him 
if he said, ‘One man esteemeth one day above another, 
another man esteemeth every day alike; let every n:an he 
persuaded in his own mind.’ They would be unable to 
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comprehend a man who knew from God, as an absolute 
certainty, that there was uothing unclean, but could yet 
have the grand and noble charity to say, ‘To him that 
thinketh it unclean to him it is unclean.’ I question if 
they could uuderstand a man who could say, ‘The kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace, 
and joy in tho Holy Ghost ;’ and ‘he that serveth Christ 
in these things is acceptable to God and approved of men.’ 
Ido not know whether Paul would haye made all the oftice- 
bearers sign tho Confession of Faith—Phorbe, the dea- 
coness, for example—but I am sure of this, that he of all 
the fathers of the Church that ever lived, not only in his 
preaching Lut his life, carried ont the old adage, ‘In things 
essential, unity ; in things indifferent, liberty ; in all things, 
charity.’ Now it is this spirit which should guide the 
Church of Scotland ; and I think that much of our secta- 
rianism might have been prevented if we had had a ttle 
more consideration for the feclings and opinions of others, 
and if, instead of digging a ditch round us, and bragging 
how much we differed from every other Church on earth, 
we had mado a few more bridges, and liad shown a little 
more catholic feeling towards other Churches on carth ; if, 
instead of looking to our individual selves, we had looked 
more to the feelings and opinions of the country. For the 
very genius of our National Church ought, in my opinion, 
to be inclusiveness, as far as possible, and not exclusivencss. 

WES chet: I think, as a Church, we onght, with the 
other Presbyterian Churches in this country, to hold firm 
by our historical past, for all that is great and good in a 
nation has its root in tho past. Tet us hold fast by that 
which is good in the past; and as our system of Pros- 
bytery is good, let us hold fast by its form of government. 
And in reference to that I beg to say, in passing, that there 
nevor was a greater delusion than to imagino that the wish 
to havo an organ, or a more cultivated form of worship, 
has anything to do with Episcopacy. So far from this, I 
believe these improvements will serve to keep back Epis- 
copacy; and, under any circumstances, I make bold to say, 
as a minister of the National Church of Scotland, that I 
think it is my duty, as well as in accordance with my feel- 
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ings, to stretch out a kind hand to every Scotchman, and, 
if I could, 9 kind and protecting hand to every Chureh in 
this kingdom. 

“T say, further, let us hold fast and firm by our Con- 
fession of Faith, But I really wish that gentlemen would 
feel the delicacy of these questions of tests and signatures, 
and not bo perpetually dragging up this subject. do not 
know at this moment any one question that requires finer 
hiaudling, so to speak. 

“T desire to see retained our whole Confession of Faith 
as the expression of the Church's faith in the past and in 
the present. But do not let us be the Church of the past 
merely, let us also be the Church of the present and the 
Chureh of the future; and this I will boldly maintain, 
that we aro the freest Church at this moment in Scot- 
land. I think honestly we are, I know our respected 
‘brethren who left us do not repent doing so, and that 
there is not a step they have taken which they would 
not honestly and calmly take again. Dut IT say also, 
neither do I repent for a moment the position I have occu- 
pied, but would calmly give over again every vote I juve 
given, and take again every step I have taken. 1 believe 
that God is over-ruling all this for, perhaps, a higher good 
thin we are looking to. But, as an Established Church, 
we are limited by a Constitution——a noble Constitution—- 
which secures us freedom, because giving us security at 
once against the tyranny of the State and the tyranny of 
the clergy ; and within the limits of the Constitution we 
havo freedom at this moment to examine all questions 
brought befure us, and to express our judgment upon 
them, moulding the Church to meet tho wants of the 
country as it now is. It is on tho broad ground of our 
calling os a National Chureh, and the liberty we have as « 
National Church, that I would desire to entertain with kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness all these questions when we wre 
desired by any portion of the people to do so.” 
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From his JovrwaL:— 

“Tho Assembly of ’G5 is over. One of the most 
reactionary since 43. 

“The one great evil I sce in both Assemblies, and more 
especially in that of the Free Church, is not so much any 
decision they may havo come to on such a question as 
organs, which is an odd one in the nincteenth century, 
as the spirit of both. 

“There is too little freedom to speak in sober truth 
against anything which the majority approves of. There 
are suspicious whisperings, up to the howls of an ‘ orthodox’ 
(belp the mark!) brass band, against any man who pre- 
sumes to question, doubt, or differ regarding uon-essentials. 
Young men are terrified lest they should be considered 
‘ dangerous,’ ‘ doubtful,’ ‘ broad,’ ‘latitndinarian,’ ‘liberal,’ 
“not safe.’ And so men who think little on public ques- 
tions, by simply hissing and crying ‘ Vote, vote,’ easily and 
without sacrifice get a reputation, where a true man with 
some fair and honest doubt on certain matters is despised. 
The great snare to weak consciences in the present day is 
not the world so much as the Church, so called. A. refor- 
mation of any kind appears to me more and more super- 
natural. 

« But Mrs. Partington cannot sweep the ocean back.” 


To J, A. CAMPBELL, Exq.:— 

“T have been at Loudoun, my first parish, How I 
mourned the contrast between my work as 2 parish minister 
now and then! God has given me other things to do, and 
so I must accept of them. But any good results from whole- 
sale public work can only be anticipated by faith, while 
the personal work of the minister, the house to house, face 
to face, heart to heart work, is a present, immediate, and 
sure reward. Few things amaze me more than the tole- 
rance of my present flock. I comfort myself by believing 
that God, who knows all the outs and ins between us, has 
in mercy spared me the pain of seeing them distrusting 
me and leaving me. Had they done so, I would at once 
have given up everything else, shut off all public work, 
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and fallen back on the pastoral. It needs all my faith not 
to become peevish and miserable with myself. 

“T had a long call from David Livingstone last week. 
A Yankee parson was in the drawing-room, and hearing 
how I was engaged, insisted on being introduced, He 
came down, shook hands with Livingstone, saying, ‘ Sir— 
T have heard of you !’” 


His Journal contains a deeply interesting account 
of the interviews he had with Dr. Pritchard, while 
this notorious criminal was lying under sentence of 
death for poisoning his wife and mother-in-law ; but 
the same motives of regard for the feelings of re- 
latives which enjoined silence at the time, still exist 
to enforee reserve on this painful subject. 


To Mns. Macon : 





“ Friday,.—Please do not excite yourself when you seo 
by the papers that I have been with Pritchard to the 
last. I thought it rather cowardly to let Oldham do this 
work alone when we had shared the previous portion of it. 
So I offered to go, and I am glad I did. I saw it all from 
first. to last; was with him in his eell, and walked at his 
back till he reached the scaffold. As to his behaviour, 
strange to say, no patriot dying for his country, no martyr 
dying for his faith, could have behaved with greater 
calmness, dignity, and solemnity! He was kind and 
courteous (ns he always was) to all, Prayed with us with 
apparent decp earnestness. Told Oldham to tell his 
sister that he repented of a life of transgression, was glad. 
the second confession was suppressed, &¢. He said before 
the magistrates, with a low bow and most solemn voice, ‘T 
acknowledge the justice of my sentence.’ He lad told 
those about him on leaving his cell, ‘I want no one to 
support me,’ and so he marched to the scaffold with a 
deadly pale face but erect head, as if he marched to the 
sound of music. He stood upright and steady as a bronze 
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statue, with the eap over his face and the rope round his 
neck. When the drop fell, all was quiet. 

“ Marvellous and complex character! 

“ Think of a man so firm as to say, smiling, to Oldham, 
“Tam glad you have come with your gown and bands!’ 

“I am for ever set against all public executions. They 
brutalise the people, and have no more meaning to them 
than bull-baiting or a gladiatorial combat. 

“And then the fuss, the babble and foam of gossip, 
tho reporting for the press, &c., over that black sea of 
crime and death ! 

“Strange to say, I felt no excitement whatever, but 
ealm and solemn. I gazed at him while praying for his 
poor soul till the Inst. But I won't indulge in sensation 
sketches. May God forgive ‘all my poor sinful services, 
and accept of me and mine as lost sinners redeemed 
through Jesus Christ!” 


From his Jourssx :— 

“My church was shut for five wecks for repair, and I 
went with my family to Norwood. 

“I was myself depressed as the re-action from previous 
work and horrors (attending Pritchard in his cell)! I went 
for 2 weck to Holland with my friend Strahan, preached 
at Rotterdam, toured it to the Hague, Scheveling, on to 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, home vid Calais. 

“The worst ‘fairs’ I have seen are the Glasgow Fair 
and the Kermiss at Rotterdam—as bud for vulgar rioting 
and drunkenness as the Foresters’ Féte at the Crystal 
Palace, 

“TI preached at ——’s Baptist chapel. How tremen- 
dously Maurice and his school have told on the Baptists! 
The ice is thawing, and tho water is freezing. How truth 
tells at last! If it does not revolutionize it modifies. It 
is wonderful to think how much ‘Orthodoxy’ owes to 
‘the world’ and to ‘Heterodoxy.’ What a practical 
difference does it make having Christ, not any logical 
theological system, as the object of our faith and love! I 
remember Norwood with gratitude!” 
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To the Rov. W. F. SrEvEsso: 





Frosany, Angust 1th, 





“Tam alive—alive to the glory of the hills aud to ¢ 
carth’s gravitation as I try to axeend their summits 
to the critical state of the political and ccelesiastival world: 
to the dangers and glories of the Irish revival; and to 
many other things I should like to have a chat about. 

“T rejoive to hear such glad tidings about Ireland 
God grant wise men to guide events! T don't go ‘to see 
the Rovival.’ I fear it is the making it a speetaele whieh 
will prove its greatest danger. Jy-and-hy T imay run ever 
and inquire about results. In the meantime I am taking 
a rit through dear old places, and among dear old friends, 




















What a language those hills and seas xpeak to me, who 
have been coming to them every year almost since child- 
hood! Yet how many hands there were that weleormed 


me which ‘touch’ uo more. How many voices which 
were earth’s music once, that sound no more! Jere Jife 
would be death to me, unless I believed death was life. 

“T preach to-morrow, having Jowett as oue of my 
hearers ” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SABBATH CONTROVERSY. 


SERIES of public demonstrations had taken 
place against the running of Sunday trains and 
other forms of Sabbath desceration, and the Presbytery 
of Glasgow, to give effect to these expressions of 
popular feeling, prepared a Pastoral letter, to be 
read in all the churches within its jurisdiction. 
As this Letter enforced the observance of the Lord’s- 
day by arguments directly opposed to the teaching 
Dr. Macleod had given his congregation for many 
years, it was impossible for him to read it from 
the pulpit without expressing his dissent. He there- 
fore felt himself bound to state to his brethren in the 
Presbytery the grounds on which he differed from 
their judgment. 

He believed that the authority of the Jewish 
Sabbath was an insufficient, unscriptural, and there- 
fore perilous basis on which to rest the observance 
of the Lord’s-day, and that to impose regulations as 
to the one institution, which applicd only to the 
other, must, with the changing conditions of socicty 
in Scotland, be productive of greater evils in her 
future than in her past history. In proportion to 
the strict enforcement of Sabbatarianism, thero 
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would, in his opinion, be multiplicd those practical 
inconsistencies, dishonesties, and Phariszic sophistries 
which prove, in all ages, supremely detrimental to 
morality and religion. It was, therefore, with the 
desire of vindicating the divine sunctions of the 
Lord’s-lay, as distinct from the Sabbath, that he 
addressed the Presbytery, and, in doing so, he antici- 
pated, with a deep sense of responsibility, the peril 
he must incur and the pain his views were certain 
to inflict on many of his countrymen. 

This speech, like all his other speeches, was not 
written out, but given from short, and to any other 
eyes than his own, unintelligible notes. In substance, 
however, it hud been carefully and thoughtfully pre- 
pared: the arguments and illustrations were clearly 
arranged, but the mutilated form in which, unfor- 
tunately, it first appeared in tho newspapers ercated 
an impression of its purport which was calculated 
to disturb the public mind. It could not have been 
expected that an address which, though rapidly 
spoken, occupied between three and fonr hours in 
delivery, would be fully or accurately reported; but 
it must always be a matter of regret that only the 
destructive part of the argument, which camo first, 
was communicated through the press, while the latter 
part, enforcing the divine obligation of the Lord’s- 
day, was omitted. ud the public been better 
informed from the first as to the true character of 
his sentiments, there would have been less of that 
painful misunderstanding und excitement which, once 
raised, is so difficult to allay.* 


* That this was tho caso was ovident from tho effect produced 
when he afterwards published the substance of the spooch. 
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As it was, the outburst of popular fecling was 
amazing. His views were not really startling, for 
they were common to perhaps a majority of the best 
theologians of the Reformed Churches.* Yet, if the 
speaker had renounced Christianity itself, he could 
scarcely have produced a greater sensation, He 
became not only an object of suspicion and dislike to 
the unthinking and fanatical, but he was mourned 
over by many really good men as one who had 
become an enemy to the truth. His table was loaded 
with letters remonstrating with him, abusing him, 
denouncing, cursing him. Ministers of the Gospel 
passed him without recognition; one of these, more 
zealous than the rest, hissed him in the street. During 
the first phase of this agitation he felt acutely the 
loneliness of his position :— 

“T felt at first so utterly cut off from every Christian 
brother that, had a chimney-sweep given me his sooty 
hand, and smiled on me with his black face, I would have 
welcomed his salute and blessed him. Men apologised 
for having been scen in my company. An eminent 
minister of the Free Church refused to preach in a United 
Presbyterian pulpit in which I was to preach the same day. 
Orators harangued against me in City Hall and Merchants’ 
Hall The empty drums rattled and the brazen trumpets 
blew ‘certain sounds’ in every village. ‘Leave the 
Church!’ ‘Libel him!’ were the brotherly advices given. 
Money was subscribed to build a Free Barony Church; and 
a Free Church mission house was opencd beside mine 
(‘though having no reference to me’ as it was said |). 
Caricatures were displayed in every shop window.” 


The condition of religion in the country which this 


tide of bitterness revealed burdened him with sor- 


* For a Catena of authorities on this subject, see ‘The Litorature 
of the Sabbath Question,” by Robert Cox, F.S.A. 
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vow. In one sense he never enjoyed greater peace of 
spirit, nor was he once tempted to waver in his resolu- 
tion; but he felt so keenly the prevalence of intole- 
rence und injustice under the cloak of zeal, that all 
who saw him during theso three weeks were struck 
by his chastencd and sad aspect. There were some 
consolations, however, mingled with the grict, The 
Presbytery acted with marked courtesy, and con- 
ducted tho discussions in a spirit of the most friendly 
consideration. ‘They were very kind, and did not 
utter a harsh word. I did not retract a syllable ; 
nor was I asked to do so.’ The Kirk-session of the 
Barony checred him by presenting an address expres- 
sive of their unshaken confidence, and his congre- 
gation to 2 man remained loyal. The hope that good 
would result from the controversy gradually pre- 
vailed over other feclings. 


“<The smaller question,’ he writes, ‘is fast merging 
into the higher one, of whether we are to gain a larger 
measure of ministerial liberty in interpreting those points 
in our Confession which do not touch the essentials of the 
Christian faith. Ifthe Assembly passes without my being 
libelled, I shall have gained for the Established Chureh, 
and at the risk of my ceclesiastical life, freedom in allianeo 
with law, and for this I shall thank God. But should they 
drivo me out, that day will see national evangelical liberty 
driven out for many a day from the dear old Church.” 


An act of tolerance on tho part of the Church in 
his caso would afford a practical solution to some of 
‘the difficulties connected with subscription ; it would 
indicate the light in which she wished her standards 
to be regarded. ‘The Confession, when read like 
the Bible by the light of the Spirit, will then not 
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be an obscuration but a transparency through which 
eternal truth is seen.’ Some measure of liberty in 
this direction, among other benefits, was, he believed, 
gained for the Church by the stand he now took. 

While recording the sadder aspects of this trying 
period, it is well to remember that the suddenness 
of the excitement raised against him was not more 
remarkable than the rapidity with which it dis- 
appeared. If it is painful to recall misunderstandings 
and alienations, it is refreshing to bear in mind how 
soon all seemed forgotten in the confidence with 
which his own Church honoured him, and which was 
also accorded by the other Churches of the land. 


To his sister JANE :-— 
Kovember 19th, 1865. 

“God, I solemnly believe, has given me a great work to 
do, and I have accepted it, keenly alive—if possible, toc 
keenly alive—to my responsibility—to the privilege I enjoy 
in the discharge of a great duty, and to the sorrows and 
sufferings which it involves, perhaps for life. I sce the 
truth like light, but that same light reveals the rough path 
that is before me, I don’t ask you to pass any opinion 
on what I have said till you see my speech in full when 
published. I don’t expect you even then to agree with it 
at once. 

“Oh dear, pray that I may be kept in peace and with a 
single eye and brave heart!” 


Letter to Roy. Gzorcx Garpiver, Aunan :— 
Gascow, November 19th, 1865, 
“T return you my hearty thanks for your note just 
received, and I attach the more value to your Christian 
sympathy from the fact that it is the first of the kind 
which I have received. 
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“TI have not entered on this war—only beginning— 
without much thought, earnest prayer, and a very solemn 
sense of my responsibility, whether I speak or keep silence, 
The more I ‘mused’ on the state of religion and parties in 
Scotland, the more has the ‘fire burned’ in my very bones, 
until I could not, dared not but utter what, so far as I can 
judge, God has given moto utter. But I feel in my inmost 
heart the burden which I must carry for many a day, pro- 
bably for life. I could escape this kind of burden hy 
silence or by flight, and the flesh has often cried out in 
this and in other conflicts which in Providence I have been 
called to fight, ‘Oh, that I had the wings of a dove,’ to 
fly to some hut in the wilderness, in some lonely glen, that 
I might be at rest. But then would come other burdens 
which I could not carry, which would crush me—the 
burden of a bad conscience, of a selfish, cowardly spirit, of 
a false heart to man, and therefore to God. With truth I 
can dare to meet bad men and devils, and, what is worse, 
good dear brethren sincerely believing I am wrong, and 
grieving for me—which is to me a seething in my mother's 
milk ; but with conscious untruth in any shape or form, I 
could not meet mysclf without fear and shame, far less my 
God. Yet with all this, do not think me suffering aught 
but noble pains, such as I welcome, like the cross, as‘God’s 
great gift. I enjoy perfect peace. I have blessed freedom 
and peace in opening my whole heart and ways to Christ, 
for He understands our thoughts, will deliver us from evil, 
and lead us and all who scek Him into truth in the end. 

“St. Paul in his Epistles and spirit is more than ever 
clear and dear to me, As soldiers cried once, ‘Oh, for one 
day of Dundee!” so do I feel disposed to ery, ‘Oh, for 
one day of Paul!” How he would puzzle and astonish 
and possibly pain our Churches, ay, us all, for he is far in 
advance of us all yet! But as Max Piccolomini, when 
wishing for an angel to show him the true and good, 
said, why should he wish this when he had his noble 
Thekla with him to speak what he felt ; so much more 
surely you and I and all who seek the truth may have 
peace, with the loving, patient, and wise Spirit and Guide, 
who will search us and lead us into all truth! 

VOL. IL ° 
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“Some think I am leading a forlorn hope. Be it so. 
Then men will enter the citadel over my dead body, and 
perhaps bury me with funeral honours when I am enjoying 
test, elsewhere, 

*« As to consequences, I have nothing to do with them. 
T have faith in Christ as the Head of the Church and of the 
world. It is enough that I have to do with right and: 
wrong. To know that—to observe that—to measure the 
real angle, and let the two sides be prolonged, if so be, ad 
imjinitum, that alone absorbs all my thoughts, demands all 
my strength, calls forth all my prayers, demands all my 
faith. If I am wrong, may God in his infinite mercy 
destroy all my works, saving my soul that trusts Him, even. 
as it were by fire! 

“ The battle is but beginning. It will pass over to the 
more difficult and more trying one of the relation of Con- 
fessions to the Church, its members and ministers. Who 
will abide this sifting? I think I have light on this too, 
and may be helpful to many a perplexed mind when the 
battle comes. If I am to be made the occasion of its being 
fought, amen! It is God’s will. But sufficient for the 
day is both its evil and God’s grace. 

“Tam going to print my speech in full. 1 would have 
spoken four hours had time been given, Much was unsaid 
and much said of vast importance which was not reported, 

“Thank God, the debate was conducted in the most 
fair and kind spirit, My whole feeling towards all who 
differ is an earnest desire that they may see the truth— 
Churches above all; for what can I do for those who 
neither love Christ nor would have a holy, blessed Lord's 
Day. 

“Pray for me;—yes, do in faith—that I may be kept 
calm, peaceful, simple, sincere ; and that in mercy to myself 
and others I may be kept, if need be by sickness even, 
from injuring Christ’s cause, and be led into all truth, that 
men may glorify Christ in me, but not glorify me, which 
would be s poor idolatry. 

“J remain, your brother in the best of bonds.” 
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A BATTLE-CRY TO MY FRIEND AND FELLOW-SOLDIER, 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH.* 


Broruer! up to the breach 
For Christ's freedom and truth, 
Let us act as we teach, 
With the wisdom of age and the vigour of youth. 
Heed not their cannon-balls, 
Ask not who stands or falls. 
Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 
And Forward! 


Brother! strong in the faith 
‘That ‘the right will come right,’ 
Never tromble at death, 
Never think of thyself ’mid tho roar of the fight. 
Hark to the battle-ery, 
Sounding from yonder sky ! 
Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 
And Forward ! 


Brother! sing a loud Psalm, 
Our hope’s not forlorn ! 
After storm comes the calm, 
After darkness and twilight breaks forth the new morn. 
Let the mad foe get madder, 
Never quail! up the ladder! 
Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 
And Forward! 


Brother! up to the breach, 
For Christ's freedom and truth, 
If we live we shall teach, 
With the strong faith of age and the bright hope of youth. 


* Principal Tulloch had just delivered stirring address on the 
question of Creeds, 
o2 
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Tf we perish, then o’er us 
Will ring the loud chorus, 
Grasp the sword © 
Of the Lord, 
And Follow! 


To the late Dz. Rosert Lex :— 


“This is a terrible hurricane, but I sire a, stout heart, 
a good ship, light to stoer by, and, thank God! a con- 
science kept in perfect peace, 

“Tf ever there was a time in our history when we 
should be wise, prudent, brotherly, and brave—~it is now.” 


From his JouRNAL :— 

« Last Sunday of ’65.—I will not anticipate the future, 
it is amply sufficient to know our dear God and Father 
is with us all, and our own brother Jesus Christ. With 
heart, soul, and strength, I give glory for all the past, and 
commit all to the blessed Trinity for the future without 
any fear, not a shadow, but in perfect peace, and with but 
one prayer from the depth of my heart that we all may 
know God’s wili—that we all may be enabled to cling to a 
living personal Saviour; that is to live truly to God and 
man, and so to live peacefully, joyously, and, of course, 
obediently, as love is a law to itself. 

“T cannot in this rough and rapid way attempt to 
describe the origin and history of the ‘Sabbath question,’ 
which is becoming in God’s providence a national one, It 
hooks on to so many topics, it is so connected with the 
past history and present state of theological opinion in 
Scotland, that it would demand a volume. 

“This I wish to record, that never in my whole life have 
T experienced so much real, deep sorrow, never so tasted 
the bitter cup of the enmity, suspicion, injustice, and hate 
of the ministers and members of the Christian Church. 
Oh! it was awful; it gave me such an insight into the 
sufferings of Jesus from man’s hate and suspicion (even 
though conscientiously entertained), such as I never before 
conceived of, and made me understand St. Paul and the 
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Judaizers. But yet never in my life did I experionce 
such deep pence, such real, overwhelming joy. I record 
this for it is true. I was kept not only from hard, bitter 
words, as my speech and pamphlet testify, but from bitter 
feelings or wishes, and with most loving desires for their 
good. I am naturally hot, ardent, vehement, satirical ; 
but alt this passed away, may it keep away! This was 
God's doing. 

“In the meantime I close this volume of my secret life 
with praise to God, and unutterable thanksgiving. If 
another like it is ended near the end of my life, I know 
I shall express the same sentiments with a deeper sense 
of their truth. 

“TI have around me to-night all my family, and this 
after fifty years! 

“T. @. A-—T. ©. A—Amen and Amen,” 


To his sister Janz :— 
February 9th, 1866. 

“Injustice, intolerance, misrepresentation, sneakiness, 
make me half-mad; but the more need of silence, 
patience, prayer, and the reaching upwards into that decp 
personal fellowship with the Son, out of which alone can 
come to me a share of His brotherly love to all. Oh, 
it is a heaven of peace and splendour, 9 pure refined 
atmosphere, which seems too far off for mc to reach and 
breathe! Yet there is something ennobling in the 
attempt, and in realising living Christ with all power by 
His Spirit to produce it. T have fitful gleams of it, which 
assitre me it exists, and for me too as well as for othors. 
But there is a fire in my bones which won't, I fear, go out 
except under the pressure of Mother Earth. Then thank 
God, it will, and I shall know even as I am known.” 


From his JoonxaL:— 


“I was asked by the Queen to visit her at Osborne 
during the holidays. I went there on Monday, 2nd 
January. 
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“The Queen, with most condescending kindness, com- 
manded me to plant a tree in memory of my visit. 

“TI left. after dinner, Jate on Thursday night, by the 
yacht for Portsmouth. The old coxswain was a member 
of the Gaelic Church in Campbeltown in my father's 
time. 

“The more I calmly revise these past weeks the more 
I believe that I have done what was right. I do not say 
that my brethren who have opposed me have done wrong. 
We may, I hope, be both, according to our light, building 
each 2 portion of the wall of Jerusalem, though on opposite 
sides, 

“But the awful conviction is deeply pressing itself upon 
me, that the gospel is not preached generally in Scotland, 
that so called ‘Evangelicalism’ is Judaism ; that the name 
of God, Father, Son, and Spirit which is Love, is not 
revealed, but concealed ; that it is not 2 gospel of glad- 
tidings, but of lamentation and woe ; that it is not a Gospel 
of good-will to man, but to a favoured few who ‘sit under’ 
this or that man. 

“Thank God I om free, never more shall I be tram- 
melled by what partisan Christians think. One Master, 
Christ and His Word, shall alone guide me, and speak I 
wilt when duty calls, come what may. I will return 
their adverse feeling to me, by seeking to set them free. 
If the Church of Scotland but knew the day of her 
visitation she would rojoice in what has happened.” 


To Dr, ORARTERIS :-—~ 


«JT write to you asa friend, and most of all as boing 
able to see farther and more independently than some of 
our so-called leaders. 

«... .. Aconference! If we are to have conferences, 
surely there could very easily be found subjects of discus- 
sion of more consequence to the Church and to Glasgow 
than this. But it has always been thus with hyper- 
orthodox clergy, straining at gnats and swallowing camels. 

“ Conference! and all because I don’t find the whole 
moral law in the ten commandments, or because I think 
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the Decalogue a covenant with Israel, and as such not 
binding on us, and base the Lord’s-day on Christ and not 
on Moses, and find His teaching a sufficient rule of life 
without the Mosaic covenant! Conference! If it wero 
not my resolution to breed no disturbance or carry on the 
agitation, I am ready to fight the whole army of them on 
every point!” 


Yo the Saace :— 
March 20th, 1866, 

“God knows how truly I feel with and for my brethren, 
and would do everything possible to relieve them from the 
difficully in which they feel themselves placed. Y am 
bound even to help them to do their duty, though in their 
doing so I may myself suffer. I wish to suve my truth 
and honour only. 

“Thad a weary but good time in the South, In eight 
days I preached six sermons, and spoke at seven meetings. 
Each one hour and a half at least. There is some life in 
the old dog yet 1” 


Frow bis JouRNAL :— 


“Tam almost afraid to record my impressions of what 
has been to me the great event of this winter, and perhaps 
of my life, the discussion of the ‘Sabbath question.’ 
Though its very memory will pass away like one of ten 
thousand things which have more or less, for good or 
evil, affected our Church or even national history, yet 
surcly some importance must, without exaggeration, be 
attached to 4 question I was the occasion of raising, which 
has been discussed in every newspaper in Scotland, and 
in, I presume to say, every pulpit, which has led to 
articles in almost every magazine in the habit of discussing 
such points—in the Contemporary, Fortnightly, Suturday, 
Spectator, &e., &Ke., &e., and has induced Dr. Hessey to 
bring out s new edition of his lectures.* The furor has 

* Among the many curious letters he received during this time, 
there is one containing the following description of a ‘holy cat,’ 
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passed into the colonies, and divided opinion there as well 
as here. Behold what a great matter a little spark kindleth ! 
The great matter (as it has since been proved) was the 
combustible state of the public mind from ultra and almost 
intolerable Sabbatarianism. My speech, delivered with no 
other thought than the discharge of to me a clear and 
necessary duty, was the little spark. The excitement it 
has created has been unparalleled since '43. 

“Qe would have to read the newspapers I have 
collected to comprehend the fury of the attack. Men 
from every pulpit and through the daily press seemed to 
gnash their teeth on me. 

“And all for what? My speech is my reply. The 
charges which were chiefly made against me were— 


Dr. Macleod sent for the writer, and learned from him the remarkable 
history of himself and his cats. 


Dzar Sie 

“Tam going to tell you a small skitch about two cats I had in 
my time one of them was a thief and a Sabath Breaker the other was 
Honest and kept the Sabath in 1845 i think I left Glasgow for Skye 
where I belong to my father had a small farm I was nine years there 
every one kent about the Botatoe failure there in one of these years 
my father ported this lif in 23 May My mother on 12th Aguat my wife 
ist Jany samo year loaving me with five young children the oldest 
between ten and eleven years old the youngest a smart Boy this day 
never saw a mother yet I sent the child to nurs at 15s a mouth I kept 
with them for two years fighting between death and lifo at last on tho 
brink of starving I told them at last that I would have to leave them 
that if possible I would send som suport from Glasge I got eight shil- 
lings for som straw I had I left them one shilly and 7 to pay the boat 
they waited for the steamboat on Saterday until late but no relief on 
Saterday night they went home and slept till Jate on Sunday when 
they got up they wore without a morsel of meat a eure of rain came 
on the old las went out and told her sister to go with her and gather 
some small botatoes that was coming in sight where the botatoes was 
planted they took home small Pot full and put them on tho fire I 
had two splendid cats mother and daughter as whit as snow except a 
few black spots on the tail and on tho head they were both Standing 
to the fire one of the children said if we hed some kitchen now with 
that small Pot of botatoes we would be all right but in » short time 
one of the cats came in with a fish laid that beside the fire before he 
halted he tok in a fish to each of them but when he waz at the dor 
with the fifth fish the holy cat that stood at the fire all the time would 
have the last to himself I think it should be given to the publick but 
you are the best Judge.” 
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1, That I gave up the moral law (!) when I mercly 
denied that the moral law and the ten commandments 
were identical, and asserted that the moral law as such 
was eternal, 2, That I did away with the Sabbath when 
T denied that the Lord’s-day rested as its divine ground 
on the perpetual obligation of the fourth commandmeut, 
but endeavoured to prove its superior glory and fitness and 
blessedness on other grounds. 3. That I gave up the 
Decealogue ux a rule of life, and therefore lad no law to 
guide life, when I denied that we required to go to Mosus 
for a rule, having Jesus Christ, and that the gospel was not 
a mere rule, but a principle, even life itself through faith 
in Christ, and in the possession of the Spirit of life which 
necessitates obedience to moral law in all its fulness as 
recorded in Christ's Sermon on tho Mount, in all the 
Epistles, and, above all, as revealed and embodied in His 
own holy life. 

“The coutroversy soon passed into the greater question 
regarding the relationship of the law of Moses and law as 
# rule of life— Thou shalt’ and ‘shalt not,’ to the gospel 
‘ Believe and live.” And J am persuaded that the Sabbath 
controversy will more and more reveal the intense Judaism 
prevalent in Scotland, and by the Spirit's teaching lead 
more to the seeing of Christ as the Prophet as well as the 
Priest and the King— Father, glorify Thy Son that Thy 
Son may glorify Thee! 

“ Another question of immense importance, which has 
grown and is growing out of this discussion, is ministerial 
liberty with reference to non-essential questions, or such as 
do not touch the great catholic doctrines or the vitals of 
Christianity. 

“This question was fairly put before the last inceting 
of Presbytery. 

“Prior to that meeting tho clerical mind had been 
intensely inflamed in certain quarters and by certain 
parties. The question was beginning to tell on the union 
between the Free Kirk and the United Presbyterian. The 
more intelligent of the laity were more and more becoming 
moderate in their views and sympathizing with me. I 
had but dared to express in a coherent, bold form what 
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they had long practically felt. They had long felt uneasy 
about the universal declamations from platform and pulpit 
about ‘Sabbath desccration,’ as it is called by those who 
themselves employ cabs or milk carts, &., on Sabbath. 
No voice was lifted up in defence of fair Christian liberty 
except by so-called secular papers, é¢., non-sectarian or 
non-church papers. What could any layman do? The 
clergy had it all their own way, and woe be to the mon 
who among themselves would dare to ‘peep.’ If he 
had no influence, he would soon be crushed by the 
evangelical battering rams. If he had any influence 
to make himself heard, that influence might for ever be 
destroyed. What was to be done when I spoke? Could 
this be permitted? If either of the other Churches said 
Yes, the other would say No, and so the union would end. 
If both were silent, the ignorant and conscientious, drilled 
by their clergy from infancy in Sabbatarianism, would force 
them to speak out. If both would say No, then they 
would check ineipient liberty among the younger clergy in 
both Churches, awe the laity, and force the Establishment 
to join them. The union could then take place. The laity 
would not leave the Unionists, as the Establishment was as 
narrow. A stern clergy-power would reign ; the coalition 
would soon destroy the Establishment from old grudge and 
hate, while it would have no prestige of being a National 
Church, and as such inclusive to the utmost stretch of her 
constitution, and the representative of true freedom with- 
out licentiousness, 

« The politics of the one party were to represent the past 
only, to lie at anchor as if the end of the voyage in history 
was reached, to accept the finding of the Westminster 
Assembly as perfect and incapable of improvement. The 
polities of the Church, as involved in this stiuggle, are, 
sail on, not back, to hold by the past, but to grow out 
of it, and as a living organic whole to develop all that is 
good in it into a stronger, expansive, and more fruitful 
tree.. Whether we could or can do this with a Confession 
which is part of the constitution of the country, was and is 
the question. 

«There is a set of ecclesiastics who will not read a book, 
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& newspaper, or argue with any one who docs not roflect 
their own sentiments. They look into the glass and say, 
«I see every time I look there one who always agrees with 
me, That is their whole world, and of the rest they are 
profoundly ignorant. 

“The members of Presbytery were in a very painful and 
difficult, position. My departure from the letter of the 
Confession was not only evident, but was so in » degree 
and to an extent which was almost unprecedented, and 
could not be overlooked without making the Presbytery 
suspected of indifference or moral cowardice. On the 
other land, they had no personal ill-will to me, while 
many had the very kindest feclings to me. enllod 
for me twice, and the upshot of our conversation was, that 
I declared what I would not and what I would do. I 
would not recant or withdraw one word I had uttered, 
simply because I did not as yet sce that I had uttered 
anything wrong ; that if I left the Church I would do so 
with self-respect, and that E would not propose to the 
Prosbytery to do auything. They must act according to 
their conscience; so must I; cach realising our responsibility 
to God, and leaving all results to him. But, short of 
the sacrifice of my honour and sense of truth, I would set 
with all courtesy, all kindness, and help to cary their 
burden of responsibility as I would wish them to carry 
wine. Accordingly I did not vote on what was an im- 
portant question, the committee, which if carried would 
have brought the whole mattcr up to the Assembly in a 
formal manner. 

“And so in the meeting of Presbytery which afterwards 
took place, I admitted that I had taught against the Con- 
fession of Faith, that no doubt that was the fact, but asserted 
that either all had done the same or did not in every 
iota believe the Confession; therefore the question turned on 
whether I had so differed from the Confession as to nce 
tate deposition? I thus at the risk of my ecclesiastical life 
established the principle that all differences from the Con- 
fession, apart from the nature of the difference, did not 
involve deposition. Henceforth we shall keep our Con- 
fession with power to depose on any point of difference, yet 
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judicially determining what point or what degree of differ- 
ence, A great gain! 

“Tn so far as the question of ministerial liberty was 
concerned, thank God, I have gained the day, and it is a 
bright day for Scotland, which will not be followed by 
night, but shine on unto the perfect day, which to me 
would be the subjection of every soul to the teaching of 
Jesus Christ, the one prophet of the Church, and to 
Moses and His prophets as His servants, whose teaching is 
to be interpreted by that of the Master's. 

“Their admonition was not pronounced but recorded, 
and I said that it was interesting as being probably the 
last which should be addressed to any minister of the 
Church for teaching as I did, and that I would show it 
some day to my son as an ecclesiastical fossil They only 
smiled and said he would never discover it. All was good 
humour, and why they did not see or feel the victory I 
had gained I cannot tell.” - 


To A. Sreaman, Esq. :-— 

“T think the Assembly won't depose—but having 
risked all for freedom and truth, I am not surprised at 
having lost on influence in this country which will never 
be regained by me in this world, though the next 
generation will reap freedom from it.” 


From his Jounnat:— 


« Jume, 1866.—The Assembly is over, and not one per- 
sonal allusion was made regarding me, far less any unkind 
word. Most wonderful! Most unaccountable! It is a 
state of things which I cannot ‘take in.’ I cannot account 
for it. I believe kind personal feeling had something to 
do with it, so some truthful men told me. But it has also 
been said that convictions were too general and strong 
on my side, as a whole, to make any discussion safe, and 
such as would not be, to say the least of it, very agree- 
able as revealing the actual state of the Church. Any 
how, I thank and praise God for His great merey, and pray 
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that I may be enabled to use this liberty humbly, lovingly, 
and sincerely for His glory. 1 trust that I shall be able 
more than ever to strengthen men’s convictions us to the 
blessedness of the Lord’s-day, and the spiritual good of 
keeping it holy unto the Lord. I hope also to be able to 
check ‘any tendency which some possibly may entertain of 
being able to preach lax doctrine as regards catholic truth 
and vital Christianity. I hope that my freedom, which 
has been obtained at a great price, may ever be used to 
bring men under law to Christ, and never directly or in- 
directly to be perverted into a cloak for licentiousness, 
or for conceited puppies to trifle with the cternal verities 
of religion, or the propricties of our National Church. 

“Oh, my Father! Guide me, give me a single eye, » 
pure and loving heart. Detiver me from the temptation of 
party. Help me to he ever consistent with the truth, and 
ever teach mc by Thine infinite power, wisdom, and love, 
what the truth is. Let Thy Spirit pierce through all the 
erust of selfishness, vanity, ambition, and tho love of man’s 
approval, and enable mo, come what may, to keep Thy 
blessed will before me, and to follow it unto death. 

“It is far more difficult to act rightly in prosperity than 
in adversity, when victorious than when defeated. At all 
times how difficult to be humble, to consider others, to be 
subject one to another, to have the love that vaunteth not 
itself | 

“ Almighty God! In infinite mercy, keep me from being 
trie to any Church or party, yet false to Thee, or to the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

“A few years more, should these be given, and my work 
is done. (irant, oh my Father, that it may be so done as 
that I may be acknowledged as a faithful servant. For- 
give, forgive, forgive! through the blood of Jesus shed for 
the remission of the sins of the world.” 


From the late Rey. F. D. Maurice :— 

“T have been writing 2 short book, ‘On the Command- 
ments as Instruments for Preserving and Restoring Na- 
tional Life and Freedom.’ 
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“ As the book maintains a doctrine which is adverse to 
that in your speech on the Sabbath, I intended to dedi- 
cate it to you that I might express the high respect I feel 
for you, and my thorough agreement with your object, 
while I deviate so widely from a part of your theory. But 
if you think the dedication would in any way be injurious 
to you, or if it would be disagreeable to you, I will cancel 
it altogether, or I will omit any passages in it that may 
give you the least annoyance.” 


From Dean Staxzzy to Dr. MactEop:— 
DEANERY, WESTMINSTER, September 11¢h, 1866. 


“My pear BisHop, 

“(For under this aspect I always regard you 
when I cross the Border). 1 much lament that I dare not 
accept the offer to lecture at Glasgow. There are somo 
things which J should much enjoy saying to an assembly 
of Scots, but the convenient season is not yet come, 

“In coming from Berwick to Edinburgh, we had with 
us in the railway carriage a man from Glasgow. ‘Do you 
know Dr. Norman Macleod?’ ‘ Not personally, because I 
am a Free Churchman. My sister, however, sits under 
him, ond likes him very much. But Norman Macleod has 
had a fine heckling about the Doxology !’” 


To the Rev. D. Monrisox :-— 
Hyproratuic Esrauuiswxent, Cuuny Hit, Forrzs, 
September, 1866, 

“Here I am in a state of perpetual thaw, ceaseless 
moisture, always under a wet blanket, and constantly in 
danger of kicking the bucket—‘ water, water everywhere.’ 
I have been stewed like a goose, beat on like a drum, bat- 
tered like s pancake, rubbed like corned beef, dried like 
Findon haddock, and wrapped up like a mummy in wet 
sheets and blankets. My belief is that I am in a lunatic 
asylum—too mad to be quite sure about it. My wife says 
I never was so sane. But what if she herself ia insane? 
That is a difficulty. 
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“Tam composing a Hydropathic Catechism for the use 
of schools. 

“What was the primeval state of the globo? Water. 

“What was the first blessing bestowed on the earth? 
Rain. 

“What was the grand means of purifying the carth? 
The Deluge. 

“Mention some of tho great deliverances by water? 
Moses in the Nile ; ditto, Red Sea, &e., &e. 

“This is laying what is called a religious foundation. 
Then comes the scientific. 

“What is the best music? Water-pipes. 

“What is the best light? Dips. 

“What is the best wife? A mermaid, 

“What is the best death? Water in the chest,:or 
drowning. 

“Who are the true Church? Baptists. 

“What is the best song in the English language? ‘A 
wet shect and 2 flowing sen.’ 

“Who are the true aristocracy? The K.C.B.'s, &e., &e. 

“This will be the most celebrated book published in the 
rain of Queen Victoria! I will dedicate it to the ruining 
family.” 


To- 

“TI am much interested by the evolution from your 
internal consciousness of the lamb-like character of your 
disposition. It quite agrees with my estimate of my own 
disposition. I havo invariably testified to my wife that 
there nover was a more calm, sweot, obedient, and gentle 
husband than myself, so long as she never contradicts me, 
opposes me, differs from me; but, if she docs so, then 
very differont feelings may manifest thomsclves. If so, 
who is to blame? She is, of course—who else? Not the 
lamb, but the lion that worries it. ‘Heaven help me!’ said 
Niagara, ‘ what injustice the world does me! They call me 
a river which is always foaming in rapids, thundering in 
falls, seething in foam and whirlpools! Is that my fault ? 
Fuff! All of you Yankees, Prussians, and French, I am 
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of a most sweet, calm, and pliable disposition. But if 
those low blackguard rocks will oppose me, interfere with 
me, cross my path with their confounded strate, hem me 
in on every side, crush me; what can I do but foam, 
and spit, and rage? Let me, leave me alone! and you 
will see how calmly I shall sleep and reflect in my 
bosom the glories of 
earthand sky!’ Oh, 
my darling Niagara, 


i | forgive my injustice ! 
a 


Pity my ignorance ! 


4 May thy sleep be 
~“N sweet in thine Erie 
garret and in thy 
Lake Superior in 
bd 661°” 
To Mre. Macrxop: 


BALMORAL, 15th October, 1866. 

“The Queen is pleased to command me to remain here 
till Tuesday. 

“J found Mr. Cardwell had been in the Barony, and, to the 
great amusement of the Queen, he repeated my scold about 
the singing.* After dinner, the Queen invited me to her 
room, where I found the Princess Helena and Marchioness 
of Ely. : 

«The Queen sat down to spin, at a nice Scotch wheel, 
while I read Robert Burns to her: ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ and 
«A man’s a man for a’ that,’ her favourite, 

“The Prince and Princess of Hesse sent for me to see 
their children. The eldest, Victoria, whom I saw at Darm- 
stadt, is a most sweet child; the youngest, Elizabeth, a 
round, fat ball of loving good-nature. I gave her a real 
hobble, such as I give Polly. 1 suppose the little thing 
never got anything like it, for she screamed and kicked 
with a perfect furore of delight, would go from me to 

* « Soripture commands us to ‘ sing ’—not grunt—but if you are so 


constituted physically that it is impossible for you to aing, but only 
grunt—then it is best to be silent,” 
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neither father nor mother or nurse, to their great merri- 
ment, but buried her chubby faco in my cheek, until I 
gave her another right good hobble. They are such dear 
children, 
«The Prince of Wales sent a message asking me to go 
and see him. 
* * . . . * 
“When I was there the young Prince of Wales fell on 
the wax-cloth, after lunch, with such a thump as left a 
swollen blue mark on his forchead. He cried for 2 minute, 
and then laughed most bravely. There was no fuss what- 
ever made about him by mother, father, or any one; 
yet it must have been very sore, and I would havo been 
nervous about it, if it had happened to Polly. He isa 
dear, sweet child. All seem to be very happy. We had o 
grent deal of pleasant talk in the gardon. Dear, good 
Gencral Grey drove me home.” 


To his Morurn :— 
ADERGELDIE. 
“Tt was reported to me the other day, with perfect con- 
fidence, that the young Prince was deformed in his hands. 
I saw and kissed the child to-day, and a more healthy, per- 
fect, or more delightful child I never saw. Think of these 
lies 1” 


To Canon Kixostzy :— 
ADELAIDE Prace, April 10th, 1867. 

“When I wish to remember a friend daily I don’t 
answer his letter for days when it demands an imme- 
diate reply. What a prescnce he becomes, and how 
humble and ashamed one feels before him, especially when 
we have no excuse for our silence which can bear his 
serutiny! By this sinful process, ‘how often hath my 
spirit turned to thee?’ ever since I received your note ! 
I won't tell you how much I felt on reading your note, I 
shall leave it to my boys that they may, when I am gone, 
learn from it that one so great and good gavo their old 


dad so hearty and firm a gresp of his hand. God bless 
VoL. IL Pr 
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you for it! With all my heart I return it, for all you 
are and ‘a’ Glencairn has been to me.’ I send my ‘plan,’ 
as a Highland laird termed his wife’s likeness, to your 
lady, proud that it may find a humble place in her collec- 
tion, The only inscription I am inclined to write on it 
would be, Eccles. ii. 15, last clause.” 


ToA. StRaHAN, Esq, :— 

® ’s verses are neither high as the pyramids nor 
deep os the sea, but a profound and unutterable mystery 
of invisible stuff, of which even you do not comprehend 
one word. Wait till I examine you.” 








Bonnet by Mise — 


BiacxnEatuy, Friday Morning, 10th Muy, 1867. 


“Had such a congregation yesterday! Such a church! 
I was very happy, my heart was in it, and the people 
seemed thankful. They gave audiblo expression more than 
once, laughing outright, and semi-applause! Newman Hall, 
Mullens, Dale, Rogers, &c., were present, and many mission- 
aries, all so affectionate. It was a happy night, and I 
thank God for it; and so will you, dearest.” 


From his JOURNAL :-— 

“T spent last fortnight in the South. Visited Man- 
chester and Leamington. A happy time. Composed in 
train, ‘ Whistle the Mavie,’ 
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“Published the ‘Curling Song,’ last month, in Bluck- 
coud, 
“Lived with Dean Stanley from the 16th till the 18th.” 


The story of the ‘Starling,’ on which he was now 
engaged, was suggested by 2 note which he received 
the day after his specch on the Sabbath question, from 
tho former editor of the Reformers Gazetle in Glas- 
gow :— 


“Suffer me to give you the following story which 1 
heard in Perth upwards of forty years ago. A very rigid 
clergyman of that city had a very decent shovnaker for au 
elder, who had an extreme liking for birds of all kinds, 
not 2 few of which he kept in cages, and they cheered 
him in his daily work. He taught one of them in par- 
ticular (a starling) to whistle some of our finest old Scot- 
tish tunes. Tt happened on a fine Sabbath morning the 
startling was in fine feather, and as the minister was pass- 
ing by he heard the starling singing with great glee in his 
eage outside his door, ‘Ower the water to Charlie!’ The 
worthy minister was so shocked at this on the Sabbath 
morning that on Mond:y he insisted the shoemaker would 
cither wring the bird’s neck or demit the office of clder. 
This was a cruel alternative, but the decent showmaker 
clung to his favourite bird, and prospered. If he had 
murdered the innocent, would the Sabbath have been 
sanctified to him ? 





“ Yours faithfully, 
“Prren MACKENZIE.” 


From this brief narrative the tale of the ‘Starling’ 
was written—perhaps the ablest of his attempts in 
fiction. As a literary production, it is remarkable 
as being without any love-plot, and in making the 
interest of the story turn completely on another range 
of sympathies, 

P2 
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From his Jounwan:— 

“TI am writing the ‘Starling’ for Good Words, to illus- 
trate the one-sidedness and consequent untruth of hard 
logical ‘ principle, when in conflict with genuine moral 
feeling, true faith vereus apparent ‘trath’ of reasoning,” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SOME CHARACTERISTICS. 


T is unfortunate that no record of his ‘ Table-talk’ 
has been preserved, for every one who knew him 
would at once fix on his conversation as the sphere 
in which ho alone displayed the riches of his imagi- 
nation, wit, humour, and sympathy. 


“Much as one enjoys,” writes Principal Shairp, “many 
things that come from his pen, full as they are of healthy 
life and human heartedness, nothing he has written is any 
measure of the powers that were in him, The sermons he 
preached, with the language warm from his heart, were far 
beyond the best he published, His addresses to public 
meetings were better than his sermons, for they allowed 
him to flavour his earnest thoughts with that overflowing 
humeur which would have been out of place in the pulpit. 
Sometimes when he met 2 congenial party at dinner, or on 
an evening, his talk impressed them more than his best 
speeches, so rich was it, so varied and versatile. But the 
time to get him at his best and fullest was when you sat 
up with him till midnight, all alone ia his study, with 
none to hear but one familiar friend in whose sympathy 
he could fully rely—~it was then that his whole soul came 
-out in all its breadth and rich variety, touching every 
chord of human feeling, and ranging from commen carth 
to highest heaven, The anccdote, reflection, argument, 
bright flashes of imagination, drollest humour, most hrill~ 
ing pathos, and solemn thoughts wandering through 
eternity, all blended into one whole of conversation, the 
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like of which you never before listened to. In a moment 
he would pass from some comical illustration of human 
character to the most serious reality of sacred truth, and 
you would feel no discord. In any other hands therc 
would have been a jar, but not in his, Those who knew 
him well will understand what I mean, to others it cannot 
be described. At such times I used to think that if all 
the pleasantest, ablest conversations I had ever heard at 
Oxford from one’s best friends had been rolled into one, 
it would not have made up such a profusion of soul as 
came from Norman then. No one, however well he 
might otherwise know him, could estimate his full breadth 
and depth of nature, unless they had spent with him some 
such solitary evenings as these.” 


Another who knew him well wrote after his 
death :—* 


“How he taught me—as he taught many whose hep- 
piest fortune it has been to share now and again in those 
quiet hours in his back study—that all of the bright and 
beautiful in life, all that could gladden the spirit and cheer 
the heart, gained yet a brighter tint in the light reflected 
from a Father's love: that mirth became more deep, and 
so much more real: that each good gift became much 
toore cherished from the recognition of the Great Giver of 
all. And here truly, it has seemed to me, did he espe- 
cially prove himself a minister of the Gospel... .. . 
Nothing was more strange to me at first—nothing came to 
be accepted by me as more natural afterwards—than the, 
constant evidence which each opportunity of private inter- 
course with this great, Jarge-hearted, noble-minded man 
afforded me of the deep undercurrent in his thoughts and‘ 
life. I never knew him in all my meetings with him 
force a reference to religious thought or feeling. I never 
wes with him for a quarter of an hour that his confidential 
talk, however conversational, however humorous even, 
had not, as it wero of itself and as of necessity, disclosed. 
the centre round which his whole life revolved.” 


* Sea Good Words for 1872, p. Sts. 
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The ‘ceaseless mimicry,’ which had provoked his 
father when Norman Macleod was a boy, and the wit 
and humour, which grew with his growth, wero in- 
valuablo possessions to himself in his later years, as 
well as sources of delight to others. Tarassed by 
work almost to despair, worried past endurance by all. 
sorts and conditions of men and women, then, as per 
contra, he would indulge in some humorous grimaces 
and apostrophes, give a fresh touch to a ridiculous 
rhyme, or draw a series of funny faces. Odd carica- 
tures were, at such times, dropped into letters, even 
the most scrious—sometimes as a heading, morc usually 
by way of signature.* These tricks of humour were 
to him refreshing as well as amusing. 


* A fac-simile is here given of ono of these illustrated lettora, 
written to the Iate Mr. Murray, of Melrose, in reply to one asking for 
his autograph :— 

“(My DEAR Mr. Murray, 

“Did I eyer reply to your note requesting autographs? I 
believe not. 

“Tho reason is that I have boen studying ever sinco to writo a 
telling, graphic, remarkable signature. The fact is, I vary my signa- 
ture with my correspondents. When I write my wifo or mother, it is 
in this wise ———-—._ When I write my children, it is so . 
singularly clear and beautiful. To crowned heads I am moro aristo- 
ovatic, as, To Abraham Lincoln I nover give moro than 

Yours, &., 


“To the Pope it is 
‘Yours, old cock, 


: a + Barony. 
“« Ditto with Canterbury. When Iwrite » goutleman like yourself, 
T always subscribe myself as 

‘Your faithfal serv. 


which I call a wearable, good, healthy signature. 

“To my brothers and sisters I use signs, such as intellectual, 
eerene, —. Inquisitive, respectable, orthodox, doubtful. 

“‘How came that note of yours to turn up in my bag with one 
‘hundred other letters, when on a wet day I have returned from lunch 
to dinner to reply to them? Such a reply! When you have received 
this evidence of my remembrance of you, burn it, or I will—you.” 
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One of his favourite studies in the way of drollery 
was Highland characters, and Highland drovers in 
particular. As he recollected the boyish awe with 
which he regarded these men on their return from the 
great ‘Trysts’ of Falkirk or Dumbarton; the absorb- 
ing interest taken by the people in their accounts of 
the markets, and prices of ‘stots,’ ‘queys,’ and all 
varieties of sheep; their utter indifference to every 
human concern excopt cattle and collies; then the 
absurdity of the contrast between these old memories 
and his immediate cares and troubles would fairly 
overpower him, and result most likely in a dramatic 
representation of a debate about the quality of ‘stock.’ 
He had formed for himself an ideal drover, whom he 
named Peter MacTavish, round whose figure a world 
of ridiculous fancies was grouped. Only a person 
well acquainted with Highland character could have 
appreciated the wit and dramatic truthfulness of this 
conception. Often, when his father was oppressed 
with the weakness of extreme age, Norman would go 
down of an cyening to cheer him, and before approach- 
ing those more solemn subjects with which their inter- 
course always closed, he would stir his old Highlond 
associations and tickle his genial fancy by a personifi- 
cation of this ‘Peter,’ mingling, in broken Gaelic, 
reflections on men and manners with discourses on 
“beasts,” till from very pain of laughter his father 
would beseech him to desist. ‘Peter’ was more than 
once introduced by him into strange scenes. When 
in Italy, he concocted a long narrative, showing the 
connection between the Pope’s Buils and the other 
species ‘ Peter’ had sold at Falkirk, and in not a few 
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hotel books the sonorous rendering Pietro Tuvisino 
was entered. At Moscow, the temptation of bringing 


the drover under the shadow of the 
Kremlin was so great, that I be- 
lieve he gave himself uo other de- 
signation than ‘Pcter MacTavish, 
from Null.’ 

This sense of the ludicrous was 
@ passion which seized him at the 
most unlikely moments. The fol- 
lowing verses, for example, wero 
mostly written when he was en- s 
during such violent pain that the 


C4 
Ae 


‘Peter * us a Bonkey-god,, 


night was spent in his study, and he had occasion- 


ally to bend over the back of a chair 





for xeliof : 


CAPTAIN FRAZER'S NOSE. 


Air.—* The Lase 0 Gowrie. 
©, if yo’r at Dumbarton Pair, 


» 


Gung to the Castle when yo'r thors, 
And soo a sight baith rich and raro— 
Tho nose o' Cuptain Frazor 1 


Unless yor blin’ or uneo gleo'd, 
A milo awa’ yo'r sure to sco't, 


‘And necrer han’ a man gauns wi't 





That owns the noso o’ 
It’s great in length, it’s groat in 





aT 


irth, 


It's great in grief, it’s groat in mirth, 


‘Tho’ grown wi’ years, "twas great 


ot birth—~ 


It’s groator far than Frazor ! 
T’ve heard volcanoes loudly roaring, 


And Ningara’s waters pouring; 


But oh, gin ye had heard tho enorin’ 
‘Frae tho noso o’ Captain Frazer! 


Tao waukin’ elecpin’ congregations, 

Or rouse to battle sleepin’ nations, 

Gao wa’ wi’ preachings and orations, 
And try the nose o’ Frazer ! 
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Gif French invaders try to lan’ 

‘Upon our glorious British stran’, 

Fear nocht if ships are no’ at han’, 
But trust the nose o’ Frazer, 


Just crak’ that cannon ower the shore, 

‘Weel rammed wi’ snuff, then let it roar 

Ao Hiclan’ sneeze! then never more 
‘They'll daur the nose o’ Frazer! 


If that great Nose is evor deid, 
‘To bury it ye dinna need, 
‘Nae coffin made o’ wood or lead 
Could haud the nose o’ Frazer, 


But lot it stan’ itsel’ alano 
Erect, like some big Druid stane, 
That a’ tho warl’ mey seo its bane, 
“In memory o° Frazer!” * 
Dumbarton, September 1, 1771, 


* Hoe afterwards introduced this song into a story, which waa not 
completed, and has never been published, and added the following 
Bote:— 


««No one can read this song without being painfully struck with the 
tone of exaggeration about it. Anxious, however, to investigate as 
far as possible into this matter, we wrote to Mr. MacGilyray, the 
keeper of the Antiquarian Museum at Dumbarton, who, sympathising 
with us, obligedly sent us a long communication, from which we quote 
with his permission, He says: ‘I am confirmed in your views regard- 
ing the exaggerated account given in the poem of * Captain Frazer’s 
Noso,” by « long correspondence on the subject, as a aciontific question, 
with two distinguished sayans. They both decidedly think that a 
human nose, by the constant application of snnff to its nostrils, aud of 
Athole brose, which they properly assume to possess @ considerable 
amount of alcoholic ingredients, might, acting upon it from within 
through the nervous system, if continued for a vast and incaloulable 
series of ages, be developed at last into a proboscis so large as ulti- 
mately wholly to absorb the person of its possessor, Arguing from 
this fact, they aleo believe that, by a recurrent law of Nature, the 
original organization attached to a man might return to the form of a 
huge «unelide, or possibly earthworm, which might, like the dragon of 
romance, prove a terror to the country, and might thus originate a 
new age of romantic poetry, or even a religion! But they treat as 
purely mythical the existence of any note in this age such as is alleged 
to have belonged to Captain Frazer or to any other of our race at the 
present stage of its progress. If this is asserted, they demand tho 
bone of Frazer's nose for scientific examination.’ If more full and 
eomplete information on this great subject is sought by our more 
scientific readers, we must refer them to the learned Professor H.’a 
paper, ‘On the Development of the Nasal Organ in Man, with its 
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No one who recollects the importance he attached 
to district visiting will misunderstand the verses which 
follow, as if they were meant scriously to discourage 
such efforts :— 


PATRICK MACPIUDD. 
HINTS ON DISTRICT VISITING BY GOOD LADIES. 


Miss Jomima MucDowal, tho parson’s sweot jewol, 
Ts fair and red as a roso coming out of its bud, 

But och, “ hy tho powors,” what attention sho showers, 
On that thundoring blackguard, big Patrick MucPhudd. 


She says sho is eartnin and shure to convart him, 
And to lift the ould Catholic out of tho mud, 

And eo sho is walking, and ovory day talking, 
To Mistross, or Misses, or Mister MuePhudd. 





frome 8 


natural selection of snuff among some savage nations,’ road before the 
last mooting of the British Association, and which was rocoivod with 
prodigious sneezes. ‘ With my profound reyorenco for Science,” Mr. 
‘MacGilvray goes on to say, ‘I need hardly say that I heartily concur 
in these conclusions of the learned gentleman, and leave the whole 
question in perfect peace to be finally decided by the races which shall 
appear as our descendants in future eges. But as all truo scionco, as 
the groat Goethe once remarked (so, at least, I read in a newspaper), 
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She's so aweet a bit cratur, and humble by natur 
As to carry down coup, or a cast-away Dud; 

A cap for the lady, a frock for the baby, 
Or a top-coat for ragged ould Patrick MacPhndd. 


“May tho saint blessings eend you, and always defend you 
‘From pestilonce, famine, from thunder and flood ; 

Muy archangels guard you, and Mary reward you,” 
Says tho oily ould father, Patrick MacPhudd. 


Duld Patrick so grateful, sends out for the nadeful, 
‘And drinks till he Hes like a pig in the mad ; 

There his wife too is lying, while tho children are crying, 
‘And both are well thrashed by sweet Patrick MacPhudd. 


Evory day he is nuddled—every night he gets faddled, 
On pay-days he’s fighting and covered with blood ; 

He's a Catholic Sunday, and a Protestant Monday— 
“Och, I’ not tell a lie,” says honest MacPhudd. 


“ You thundering ould blackguard,” says Father MacTaggert 5 
‘The Priest trembled over with rage where he stood ; 

“Ie it true ye're convarted, and by swaddlers porvarted ? 
Look me straight in the fuce, and deny it, MucPhudd.” 


“Convarted ! Parvarted!” howled Pat broken-hearted, 
“I wish I could drink up her Protestant blood ; 
T yow by Saint Poter, I'd roast her and eat her, 
And crunch all her bones,” says swoct darling MacPhudd. 


And now all good Iadics, who visit bail Paddies, 
Be advised just to let them keep quiet in the mud, 
And spond ail your labours on dacent Scotch neighbours, 
And not on ould blackguards like Patrick MacPhudd. 


December, 1856. 


‘The Waggin’ o’ our Dog’s Tail,’ in which were 
embodied the supposed reflections of his dog Skye 
upon men and manners, was frequently sung by him 


first departa out of sight like an eagle, then returns as a sorvant to 
our kitchen to make itself useful—the true thus ending always in the 
practical—so do these grand speculations lead to this agreeable con- 
clusion, that, for the present generation, at least, suyages and civilised, 
clergy and laity, may enuff and partake even of Athole broso without 
any fear of their noses becoming a burden to themselves or a terror to 
the country.’ : 

“Wo are glad to serve the cause of Science by communicating this 
splendid result of its profound researches to the world!” 
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in later years. The earnest, meditative conntenanee, 
and the quaint accentuation with which he rendered 
it, accompanied by a suggestive twirl of his thumb, 
to indicate the approving ‘wag’ of tho tail, lont 
indescribable drollery to the words. 


“THE WAGGIN' 0’ OUR DOG'S TAIL.” 
Air.— The barriw’ o? the door.” 


‘Wo hac a dog that wags his tail 
(He's a bit o’ a wag himeel’ O !) 
Every day he gangs down tho town, 
‘Af nicht his nows to tell O! 
‘The waggin’ o” our dog’s tail, bow-wow ! 
‘The waggin’ o’ our dog's tail! 


‘He saw tho Provost o’ tho town, 
Parading down the strect O! 

Quo’ he, “'Ye're no like my lord, 
For yo canna ses your fect 01” 


‘Ho saw 2 man grown unco’ poor, 
And looking sad and sick O! 
Quo’ ho, “Cheer up, for ilka dog 
Has ayo a buno to pick 0!” 
‘The waggin’, &. 


Ilo saw a man wi’ mony a emilo, 
‘Wr'out a grain o’ sowl O! 
Quo’ ho, “'vo noticed mony a dog, 
Could bite and nevor growl 0!" 
The waggin’, &o, 


Ho saw a man look gruff and cross, 
Wiout a grain o’ spite 0! 
Quo’ he, ‘‘ He’s like a hantlo * dogs 
"Whoeo bark is waur than theiz bite O° 
‘The waggin’, &c. 


‘He saw an M.P. unco’ proud, 
Because o’ power and pay 0! 
Quo’ he, ‘* Yer tail is cockit heigh, 
But ilka dog has his day Ol" 
‘The waggin’, &o. 


* ‘Many.’ 


azz 
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‘He saw some ministers fighting hard, 
‘And a’ frao a bit 0° pride O! 
“It’s a pity,” quo’ be, “ when dogs fa’ out 
Aboot their ain fireside 01” 

The waggin’, &e, 





Quo’ he, “Tm steed 9 he eee brute, 
For never a . 
oe oe waggin’, dc. 


Ho saw a man wi’ a hairy faco, 
‘Wi beard and big moustache O! 
‘Quo’ he, ** We baith are towsy dogs, 
But ye hae claes and cash 0!” 
‘Tho waggin’, &, 
‘He saw a crowd in a bonny park, 
‘Where dogs were not allowed 0! 
Quo’ he, ‘‘ The rats in Kirk and State, 
‘If we were there might rue’t 0!” 
‘The waggin,’ &e. 
‘He saw s man that fleeched * a lord, 
And flatterin’ lees did tell O! 
Quo’ he, A dog’s owre proud for that, 
‘He'll only claw himse!’ 0!” 
‘The waggin’, &c. 
‘He caw a doctor drivin’ about, 
‘An’ ringing every bell O! 
Quo’ he, ‘‘ I’ve been as sick's a dog, 
But I aye could cure mysel’ 01” 
‘The waggin’ 
‘He heard a lad and leddie braw 
Singin’ a grand duet 0! 
Quo’ he, ‘I’ve heard a cat and dog 
Could yow! as weel as that 0! 
Tho waggin’, &c, 
‘He saw a laddie swaggerin’ big 
‘Frae tap to tao sae trim O! 
Quo’ he, "Ite no’ for a dog to laugh 
‘That ance was 2 pup like him 0!” 
‘Tho waggin', &o, 
Our doggie he cam’ hame at e’en, 
And scarted baith his lugs O ! 
Quo’ he, “If folk had only tails, 
‘They'd be maist as gude as dogs 0!” 
The waggin’, &o, 
* *Flattered”’ 
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Another of his favourite songs was one which he 
composed while on a visit to a friend in Ayrshire, 
who was an enthusiastic curler. Norman, who never 
even attempted to curl, heartily enjoyed tho exciting 
seene on the ice, and tho keenness displayed by 
‘tonant and laird’ as they strove together fur the 
honours of the ‘roaring game’ :— 


CURLING SONG.* 
Air,—* Come uniter my plaidie.” 


AV nicht it was freozin’, a? nicht I was snoozin’, 
“ Tak’ care,” quo’ tho wifo, “* Gudoman, o° yor cough.” 
A fig for tho snecain’, hurrah for tho freezin’, 
For the day wwo're to play the Bonepiel on the loch! 
‘Then got up, my braw loddy, the breakfust mak’ roady, 
For the sun on the saw drift’s begiuni’ to blink, 
Gie me bannocks or brochau, I'm aif to tho lochan, 
To mak’ the stances fleo to the * T” o” the rink. 
‘Then burrah for the curling frac Girvan to Stirling + 
‘Hurrah for the lads o” the besom aud stance! 
Beaty noo! Soop itup! Clapaguard! Stoadynvo! 
‘Ob curling abuno a’ tho games, stands alane. 


‘Tho ico it is splendid, it canna be mended, 
Like a glass yo can glowr in’t an’ shavo aff yer beard 
And soo how they gaither, comin’ owre tho brown hout 
‘The master and servants, the tenant and laird. 
Thoro’s braw J. O. Fairlie, he’s there late and curly, 
Better curlers than he or Hugh Conn canna bo; 
‘Wi’ the lads frao Kilwinnin’, thoy’ send tho staues spinnin,’ 
Wi? a whurr and w curr, till they sit roun’ tho 'T.’ 
g Thon hurrah for tho curling, Ke, 








It's an unco’ like story, that baith Whig and Tory, 
Maun aye collyshungy,f like dogs owre a bane, 
An’ thut a’ denominations are wantin’ in pativnco, 
For nae Kirk will thole } to let ithers alano. 
Dut in fine frosty weathor, let a’ moet thegither, 
Wi? brooms in thoir hauns, an’ a steno near tho ‘T’; 
Then Ha! Ha! by my certios, ye’ll seo hoo a’ partios 
Like brithers will love, and like brithors ugruc! 
‘Then hurrah for the curlin’, &e. 


* This song was afterwards publishod in Dlackwood's Mugasine. 
+ * Quurrol.” t ‘Endure’ 
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His way of training his children was a practical 
illustration of the teaching given to parents in his 
‘Home School.’ The key-note of it all was loving 
companionship. He was so much in sympathy with 
them that he scemed to grow with their growth from 
their earliest years. When he was worn out with study 
his resort was the nursery, where he would invent all 
sorts of games, turn chairs upside down to represent 
ships, rig up newspapers as mimic sails, and give 
the baby an imaginary voyage round the room. Or 
he would in the evenings lie on the sofa or floor, with 
all the little ones nestled about him, listening to 
music, or telling them the wonderful adventures of 
‘Little Mrs. Brown’ and ‘Abel Feragus.’ These 
stories went on like the Arabian Nights, with new 
incidents invented for cach fresh occasion, They 
were all told dramatically, and often the fun was 
so great that he would himself laugh as heartily 
as the children. But he had a higher object in 
view than mere amusement when composing his 
nursery tales; they were never without an under- 
current of moral teaching, and never failed to 
impress lessons of kindness, generosity, bravery, and 
truth, 

Be nover left home for any length of time without 
bringing some little memento to each child, and to 
each servant as well. 

Carrying out this principle of companionship with 
his childre#, he would watch for their return when 
thoy had been at any holiday entertainment, and 
have them ‘tell from the beginning’ all they had 
seen and heard. When in the Highlands during 
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summer, he entered like ono of themselves into all 
their amusements. They remember with special 
delight one moonlight night, when, sciatica not- 
withstanding, he insisted on playing ‘ Hide and Seck’ 
with them, and became so excited with the game, 
that although both shoes had fallen off, he continued 
rushing over the grass and through the bushes till 
they were all exhausted, his wife in vain entreating 
him to tako care. His desire was, in short, to 
possess their frank confidence, and to make their 
memory of home thoroughly happy, and in both these 
respects his efforts were rewarded with abundant 
success. It was quite characteristic of him that he 
made it @ principle always to keep his word with his 
children, even in trifles, and to avoid the irritation of 
fault-finding in little things. Only on two points was 
he uncompromising even to sternness, The slightest 
appearance of selfishness or of want of truth was at 
once severcly dealt with; but when the rebuke was 
given, there was an end of it, and he took pains to 
make the culprit feel that confidence was completely 
restored, for he belioved that the preservation of self- 
respect was as important a point as any in the educa- 
tion of a child. 

These summers, spent with his family in the High- 
lands, were full of a glory which every year seemed 
only to deepen. Whether at his favourite Cuilchenna, 
on the Linnhe Loch with its majestic views of Glencoo 
or Glengoar, or at Java Lodge in Mull, commanding 
‘one of the finest panoramas in Europe,’ or at Aird’s 
Bay, fronting the Buachaill Etive and Ben Cruachan, 
or at Geddes, with its hallowed associations, he entered 

voL. 1 @ 
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into the joy of nature with a rapture even greater than 
in youth, 
He thus describes the scenery round Cuilchenne :— 


“Suppose ourselves seated on a green headland, rising 
a few hundred feet above the sea-level. In itself this 
elevation is remarkable for nothing more than the greenest 
of grass ; consequently, in the estimation of the-shepherd, 
it is one of the‘ best places for wintering sheep ;’ and it is 
the more fitted for such a purpose owing to its being broken 
up by innumerable hollows and dykes of trap, which 
afford shelter to the sheep from every wind, Moreover 
the snow seldom lies here, as it is speedily thawed by the 
breath of the temperate sea. It has its own secluded 
spots of Highland beauty, too, though these are seldom, 
if ever, visited by any one save the solitary herd-boy. In 
these nooks, nature, as if rejoicing in the undisturbed 
contemplation of her own grace and loveliness, lavishly 
grows her wild flowers and spreads out her drooping ferns. 
Nay, she seems unconsciously to adorn herself with tufts 
of primroses, bluebells, and crimson heather, and slyly 
retires into little recesses, to enter which one has to put 
aside the branches of mountain ash clothed with bunches 
of coral fruit, as well as the weeping birch and hazel, in 
order to get a glimpse of the rivulet which whishes 
between banks glorious with green mosses, lichens, ferns, 
honeysuckle, and wild roses. in the spring such recesses 
are a very home of love for piping birds. At the base of 
our unknown, untrodden promontory, are clefts and caves, 
worn and cut into the strangest shapes by the everlast- 
ing beat of the ocean tides, In each round rocky bowl, 
filled with pure sea-water, is a forest of fairy-like trees 
of all colours, strangely mingled— brown, green, and 
white. Molluscs, and fish almost microscopic, together 
with a solitary crab here and there, move about in this 
their little world of beauty, in which, to the observer, 
there seems indeed to be nothing but purity and joy. 

“But the grand and commanding object at the head of 
Loch Leven is Glencoe. Seen from our promontory, its 
precipices rise like a huge wall, dark as though built of 
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lava. Tremendous buttresses, from base to summit, dis- 
engage themselves from their surface, and scparated from 
each other by depths such as might have been cut and 
eloyen by Thor's great hammer, wielded in stormy passion. 
Tho mountain is scored across, too, by decp lines and 
platforms of trap, as though they marked the successive 
floods of molten rock poured out by volcanic forces, 
Nothing can be more utterly sombro, sad, and desolate 
than this Glencoe. We have watched it in its every mood ; 
sometimes when it scemed to sleep like a wearied giant, 
wrapped in the sun-mist; sometimes when it began to 
arrest tho western clouds, until, as if overcome by their 
stifling power, they covered it with impenctrablo masses 
black as night; or, again, when slowly and solemnly it 
unveiled itself after the storm, and the sun crept up to it, 
after visiting the green fields and trees below, and pouring 
itsclf on white cottages and the sails of fishing-boats, until 
at last it scattered the clouds from the dark precipices 
and sent the mists flying—not fiercely but kindly, not 
hastily but slowly—in white smoke up the glens, tinging 
with auroral light the dark ridge as they streamed over 
it, while the infinite sky appeared without a cloud over 
all, ond as if supported by the mighty pillars of the glen. 

“Turning to the cast the scene is still characteristic of 
our Highlands. To right and left, to north and south, is 
the sea-river of which we have spoken. Southward, it 
flows past the green Lismore, on past Oban, Mull, until it 
is lost between misty headlands in the far Atlantic, whoso 
waves boom on the westorn steeps of Jura. 

“Tho scenery to the west, which hems in this stretch 
of inland sea, is utterly desolate. 

“.... Amidst this scenery we spent a considerable 
portion of last summer, and gazed on it from day to day, 
and from morn to even, with delight and reverence. We 
lave fished along its sea-coast almost every evening. ' 

“What unsurpassed glories have we thus witnessed ! 
It verily seemed to us then as though the sctting sun 
dropped down nearer earth to concentrate all his powers 
on that one landscape; to display untold beauty and 
adorn it with glory from the head of the western glen 

Qe2 
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above the loch down to the sea; and compelling even 
dark Glencoe, as well as the surrounding hills, to do it 
honour and bow before it with their golden crowns and 
purple robes, First of all, the sun began to collect round 
himself clouds spread out into seas, grouped into islets, 
with colours such as no pen or pencil has ever conveyed 
the faintest impression of, Then beams of soft silver 
sheen shot through every crossing valley and down 
through every cleft and cranny in the serrated ridges, 
penetrating the nether dimness, illuminating the curling 
smoke of the valleys, and transfiguring the dark pines 
and precipiees, and lighting up hidden corners. It 
touched the grecn pastures of the shores of Loch Leven 
as with a magic rod; it kindled the mountain ridges to 
the cast, so that these, after all the lower valleys wero 
dark, retained the light of day. Having glorified Glencoe 
from base to summit, it concentrated its beams, erc 
parting, on the loftiest peaks, until they shone in a 
subdued ruby light, and then they were tipped with such 
bright burnished gold as is never seen anywhere except on 
the icy aiguilles of the Alps. Gradually the halo seemed 
to pass from carth to heaven, and lingered for a space 
among the clouds with that splendour and wonder of 
glory so overpowering yet so variable—a revelation of the 
Almighty Artist, which, once seen, remains a precious gift 
stored in the memory, never to fade away ! 

“Qn these evenings the marvel nearest to the eye was 
the appearance of the sea! It was wholly indescribable, 
But merely to mention it will recall similar spectacles to 
others. The waves undulated in gentle swell with a 
heavy, dull molten hue. Save for the movements of 
flocks of birds, which swam and dived wherever tho 
shoals of fish disturbed its glassy surface, it scemed cold 
and dead. But os the setting sun began to kindle its 
waves with subdued lights, aided by glowing cloud and 
mountain of every imaginable hue, there spread over the 
wide expanse of still water such a combination of colours 
—ruby, amethyst, purple, blue, green, and grey—gleam- 
ing, sparkling, and interchanging like the Aurora, until 
every gentle undulation was more gorgeous than the 
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robes of Eastern kings, when unrolled from the looms of 
Denares!"* 


These scenes afforded him more than ‘tranquil 
restoration ;? they were a continual ‘passion and 
delight’ And the joy they conveyed to him he tried 
to share with his children, in this, as in so many other 
things, eyincing his cagerness to recreate for them 
the same Highland associations as had made his own 
early days so happy. None of his beys showed more 
excitement than he when they were out fishing on the 
loch, and when there happened to be a good ‘tuke.’ 
On the eroguet green, competing with his children, he 
was the keenest of the party. When a chance piper 
arrived, and the floor was cleared for a reel, he heartily 
enjoyed and cheerily applauded the merriment of the 
duncers, What he felt at such times he has thus 
expressed :—~ 

“Dance, iay children! lads and lasses $ 
Cut and shuffle, toes and hooks 


Piper, roar froin overy chanter 
Hurvicunes of Highland rocls ! 


“> Mako the old barn shake with langhter, 
Bout its flooring like a druin; 
Buttor it with Tullchgoram, 
Till the stonn without is dumb! 


in circles Tikea whirlwind, 





Thus a grey-hairod fathor speaketh, 
As he claps bis hand and choers; 





And his eyes are dimmed with tears, 


* From an Essay on Highland Scenery which he wrote for a volume, 
published at her Majesty's desire, illustrative of “Mountain, Loch, 
end Glen,” 
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‘Well he knows this world of sorrow, 
‘Well he knows this world of sin, 

‘Well he knows the race before them, 

‘What's to lose, and what’s to win! 


“ But he hears 2 far off musio, 
Guiding all the stately apheres, 
In his fathor-heart it echoes, 
So he claps his hands and cheers.” 

This participation in the amusements of his children 
passed naturally, as they grew older, into the higher 
companionship of sharing all their pursuits and studies. 
His method of conveying to them religious instruction 
‘was as effective as it was simple. He trained them to 
speak to him on religious subjects, and tell him their 
difficulties, and so educated them in the truest sense. 
Especially in later years, when his Sunday evenings 
were not so fully occupied with public duty, he spent 
hours that were as happy to them as to himself, in 
hearing what they had to say, while some part of 
Scripture was read in common. However trivial the 
idea or the difficulty of the child might seem to 
others, he always dealt carefully with it, and tried by 
means of it to impress somo principlo which was worth 
remembering. ‘When I asked him about anything 

-I did not understand,’ writes one of his daughters, 
‘my dear father would say, ‘That’s right. On your 
way through life you'll come across many a stum- 
bling-block that you will think quite impassable, but 
always come to your father, for he’s an old traveller 
who can show you a path through many a difficulty.’ 
I treasure what he said to me when I spoke to him 
about some fault of natural temperament. ‘Don’t 
be discouraged. It involves in many ways « benefit. 
The cure is to think more about God. Look at 
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yourself as much as you can as you think Te 
would look at you, and look on others in the same 
way.) Oh that I were like him! Such trust, sueh 
love, such utter forgetfulness of self, such sympathy 
and charity and energy! Surely these things are 
horn with people, and not acquirements. Yet he onee 
said to me, § You have no right to blame your natural 
disposition. By so doing you blame God who gave it 
to you. No quality is bad unless perverted.’ 

There was a characteristic of his later life whieh 
was the more remarkable that his youth gave no 
promise of tt. He was naturally impatient of details, 


earele: 





about hours and arrangements, hurried and 
impulsive, but experience taught him the importance 
of punctuality and forethought, and in later years his 
attention fo minutiw, and the eareful and businesslike 
amanuer in which he fultilled his public engage 
meuts, surprised these whe had known him with 
other habits, 

His later manner of preaching differed from his 














earlier, and as a rule, admitting many exceptions, 
partook more of the nutare of teaching—sxoimetimes 
of homely éa/k—than of set discourse. Simplicity 
wus its constant characteristic, but there was more ; 
for ever and anon came bursts of indignant denun- 
ciation against what was ineun or selfish, or brief but 
thrilling touches of imagination or pathos that broke 
the even flow of instruction, ‘Tlis style reminds 
me,’ said an auditor, who was himself a 
preacher, ‘of the smooth action of a lung 











engine, 
moving with the ease of great power held in re- 
straint.’ ‘It was not,’ says another hearcr, ‘so much 
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what is called earnest preaching, as the speaking of 
a powerful and earnest man who wished to do you 


good, and threw everything else aside for that end.’ 


“Tam persuaded we will all acknowledge that we never 
listened to any man whose word came so home to the 
heart. For myself, at least, I can say that no preacher 
ever had such power over me; nor was the secret of his 
power hard to discover. . . . That which told moro 
thon all upon me was the total absence of all thought of 
self which characterised his preaching. While listening 
to him, the thought never crossed my mind that he had 
been making « sermon. Whether composed in his study, 
or left, as was so often the ease, to such language as tho 
impulse of the moment might suggest, his sermons always 
appeared to me of 2 purely extemporaneous character ; 
because whether wholly or partially written, or not written 
at all, they were the spontaneous outflowing of his heart 
at the moment, with no more art or effort than what is 
seen in the natural rush of one of his own loved Highland 
rivers; clear, and deep, and strong as they, but with as 
little consciousness of any private aim, or any desire to 
gratify a selfish feeling or to win human praise.” * 

“Other preachers we have heard,” wrote Dean Stanley 
in the Times, “both in England and France, more learned, 
more eloquent, more penetrating to particular audiences, 
but no preacher has arisen within our experience, with an 
equal power of riveting the general attention of the varied 
congregations of modern times . . . . none who so com- 
bined the self-control of the prepared discourse with the 
directness of extemporaneous effort ; none with whom the 
sermon appproached so nearly to its original and proper 
idea—of a conversation—a serious conversation, in which 
the fleeting thought, the unconscious objection of the 
listener, seemed to be readily caught up by a passin, 
parenthesis—a qualifying word of the speaker ; s0 that, 

* From a sermon entitled “The Hearer’s Responsibility,” preached 
in the Barony Church on the 12th January, 1878, by the Rey. William 
Roberton, D.D., of New Greyfriars, Edinburgh, on the occasion of 
hig introducing the Rey. Dr. Lang as successor to Dr. Macleod. 
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in short, the speaker seemed to throw himself with the 
whole force of his soul on the minds of his hearers, led 
eaptive against their will by something more than clo- 
quence.” 

Although ut one period ho occasionally wrote his 
sermon seven times over before he preached it, there 
were years during which he seldom wrote any dis- 
course fully out,* but preached from notes in which 
the sequence of ideas was clearly marked, Those 
notes, though often jotted on Saturday afternoon, were 
the result of constant cogitation during the week. 

As might have been expected from his tempera- 
ment, he was deeply interested in the moyements of 
modern thought. As he had Jong furceast the coming 
storm in the theologieul atmosphere, he was not taken 
aback by its approach, and, in order that his hearers 
should be prepared for it, he was in the habit of 
enforcing guiding principles, rather than of discussing 
special questions, The ground which he gencrally 
took was moral more than intellectual. Without 
ignoring the issues raised by modern inquiry, he 
sought, us the ultimate basis of religious conviction, 
to appeal to the moral instincts, and to reach that 
spirit in man, which he believed is bound to recognize 
the spiritual glory of God on the face of Christ, us 
much as intellect is bound to confess the conclusions 





* Tio was once preaching in a district in Ayrshiro, where tho rond- 
ing of a sermon iv regurdod as tho groutest fault of which a ministor 
ean bo guilty. When the congregation dispersed, un old woman 
overflowing with enthusiasm, addressed her neighbour, ‘ Did ye over 
hear onything sae gran’¥ Waa na that a sermont” But all her 
expressions of admiration being met by stolid silence, sho shouted, 
“Speak, women! Waa na thata sermon?” ‘(Qu ayo,” roplied ber 
friend sulkily, “but ho read it.” ‘Read it!” said the othor with 
indignant emphasis, “I wadna hae cared if he had whuatled it!” 
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of reason. He clung with such firm faith to Christ, 
and loved God with such fulness of childlike affec- 
tion; holy Scripture was to him so verily the Word 
of God ; and its salient truths were so self-evident to 
his heart and conscience, that no yerbal criticism, no 
logic of the lower understanding, could for a moment 
shake his loyalty to the eternal fitness of the revelation 
of love and holiness in Christ which was self-evident 
to his spirit. But while he was thus firmly 
anchored to essential catholic beliefs, he ‘could swing 
with a free cable,’ as he used to say, in reference to 
many minor questions. For that hard negative criti- 
cism, whose only instrument is keen or coarse intel- 
lect, and which is prepared with callous determination 
to deny whatever cannot be logically demonstrated, 
he had no liking. Ife was too sympathetic not to be 
deeply affected by the religious doubts and difficulties 
which were pressing as a heavy burden on many, 
who in utter perplexity were crying for light. But 
some of the theories of modern critics, some of tho 
most portentous attacks on the faith, provoked his 
sense of humour more than his alarm. ‘The devil 
is far too clever,’ he would say, ‘not to be intensely 
amused at all this. What frightful fools those men 
must seem to him! Can you not imagine how 
Mephisto, when he is alonc, must chuckle at the 
absurdities of which clever men can be guilty ?’ 

His manner of treating doubters was powerful and 
sympathetic. After one or two straight cuts of com- 
mon sense or humour had sundered the meshes of 
sophistical argumentation, he would carry his auditors 
away from doubtful disputations, into the wide pure 
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heaven of his own convictions and aspirations, appeal 
to what was most human in them, enlist every better 
sympathy on his side, and flash light into the 
mysterious depths of conscience. Many a man beset 
hy difficulty on ‘questions of the day,’ came away 
from his teaching, not perhaps feeling evcry doubt. 
removed, but under the senso that truths had been 
spoken which ‘could perish never,’ and that convie- 
tions had been awakened which no chatter of the 
schools could destroy. 

Ifis frequent lamentations oyer that deficiency in 
pastoral work, which was forced on him in later years 
by the pressure of public duty, may convey a false 
impression of the extent to which this held true. It 
was certainly impossible for him to visit his congre- 
gation as he onee did, but the sick and distressed 
were never forgotten by him; and those who knew 
anything of his ministry at such times bear witness 
to the wonderful tenderness of hix sympathy, and 
delight to tell how his eye would swim with tears, and 
how the minutest circumstance of each case was atten- 
tively considered by him. His power, indeed, out of 
the pulpit as well as in it, lay in that genuine big- 
heartedness which everywhere claimed and inspired 
confidence. 


“T write as one who knows, whose own burden has been 
nade easier by him, 2s one aroand whom his arms have 
heen, and on whose check the kiss of his deep sympathy 
has fallen. Few, indeed, who knew hin only os the 
genial companion, the ready platform speaker, or tho 
powerful preacher, can, even remotely, eonevive of the way 
he had of talking to, and neting upon, human hearts, when 
alone with them. Tt was then that the glory of the man 
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came out ; then you knew with what a vision he saw into 
you ond comprehended you; then he spoke words that 
went straight into your soul, and carried healing with 
them, for he never kept you down to himself, but took 
you up with himself to the Father. I cannot say what is 
in my heart to say, but this one thing { would like all who 
have never been alone with him when spiritual things 
were spoken about, to helicve and know, that he was a 
grander, broader, deeper, diviner man than he could ever 
have appeared to you to be, Nearly thirteen years ago, 
as a young lad, a stranger to this country, I first met him, 
and from that hour his great heart, which always warmed 
to the stranger, was ever ready to open, and his kindly 
hand to help. When I went abroad to engage in the 
work which lay nearest his own heart, it was with no 
formal prayor that we parted, but one ever to be remem- 
bered ; with no formal farewell of a formal divine, but 
with a loving embrace; and when I returned, most unwil- 
lingly, but through necessity, the same arms wero ready 
to welcome me. This is not the way unknown men are 
wont to be dealt with by known men ; young men by old; 
men fecbly straggling, or baffled and beaten, by those who 
are secure on the platform of life: but it is the way to 
win souls, for all that, and it was the way in which he 
‘won many.”* 

«His power of sympathy,” said Dr. Watson, in his 
beautiful funeral sermon, “was the first and last thing in 
his character which impressed you... . . I never knew 
2 man bonnd to humanity at so many points; I never 
knew man who found in humanity so much to interest 
him. To him the most commonplace man or woman 
yielded up some contribution of individuality, and you 
were tempted to wonder which of all the various moods 
through which he passed, was the one most congenial to 
him. 

«When he came to see me,’ said a blacksmith, ‘he 
spoke as if he had been a smith himself, but he never 
went away without leaving Christ in my heart !’” 


* Letter from the Rev. C. M. Grant. 
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The original ja carofully written in Tango Ronan letlere:— 
Grascow, Auguat 4, 18 

«Tam so glad you are in Morven, and so happy there. 
T never was so happy in all my life as T used to be when 
Twas a boy there. I think of you as if you were myself 
young again, For T fished with Sandy and mele John 
for cod among the rocks in the bay, and in the bum 
for trout, and went to the Byro for warm milk, just as you 
are doing. But then all the old terriers are d There 
were Cuilag and Gasyach—oh, such dogs! 1f you saw 
them worry an otter or wild eat 1 They would never give 
in, Ask your uncle John about them, and ask him to 
show you the otter's den at Clachoran. Oh, Nonuaey, bo 
happy ! for when you are old like me you will remember 
Fiunary as if it the garden of Eden without the 
serpent. 

“T wish you cold remember, as T can, all the dear 
friends who were onee there, and who would have loved 
you as as they loved me—imy grandpapa, with his white 
hair and blind eyes, and my grandmuan 
loving; and aunts Margaret, Maury, Grace, Arel 
1 sev all their faces now before me, They we 
good, and loved God nnd everyboily, Dockie, dear! t 
God for good friends, and for having so many of thesn, 

“ Did they show you where T lived when I was a boy, 
aud the school I used to be in?” 











































To his cldest DaveurEr, when sho went to school at Brighton :— 


Guasoow, april 30, 1565, 

“Do you remember your old father? I'm not sure if 
you do—old Abel Feragus, the friend of Mrs, Brown ? 

“So you were very sorry, old girl, when we left you 
that day? You thought you would not caro, Hem! [ 
knew better. 

“And so the poor lassie cried, and was so lonely tho 
first night, and would have given worlds to be at homo 
again! And your old dad was not a bit sorry to leave 
you, not he—cruel-hearted man that he is! Nor was 
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your mother, wretched old woman that she is! And yet 
* you would wonder’ how sorry we both were, and how often 
the old man said ‘Poor dear lassie!’ and the old wife 
‘Poor dear darling!’ But no tear filled our eye. Are 
you sure of that? I'm not, And the old father said, 
‘Tm not afraid of my girl. I’m sure she will prove 
herself good, kind, loving, and obedient, and won't be 
lazy, but do her work like a heroine, and remember all 
her old dad told her!’ and her mammy said the same. 
And then the mammy would cry, and the old dad would 
call her a fool (respectfully). And so we reached London, 
and then we got your letter, which made us very happy ; 
and then the old man said, ‘ Never fear! she will do right 
well, and will be very happy, and Miss will like her, 
and she will like Miss——!’ and ‘ We shall soon meet 
again!’ chimed in the mammy. ‘If it be God’s will, 
we shall,’ said the dad, ‘and won't we be happy !’ 

“ God bless you, my darling! May you love your own 
Father in heaven far more than you Jove your own father 
on earth, and I know how truly you love me, and you 
know how truly I love you; but He loves you infinitely 
more than I can possibly do, though I give you my whole 
heart. 

“ Will you write a linc to the old man? And remember 
he won't criticise it, but be glad to hear all your chatter.” 





To the Samz:— 


«It is now, I think, thirteen years, my dearest 1 
since your old dad and your mother first saw with joy and 
gratitude your chubby face, and received you, their first- 
born, as a gift from God. It was indeed 2 solemn day to 
your parents to have had an immortal being given to them, 
whom they could call their own child; and it was a 
solemn day, though you knew it not, for you, dearest, 
when you began a life which would never end, You have 
been a source of great happiness to us ever since; and 
you cannot yet understand the longings, the earnest 
prayers offered up by us both that you may, by the grace 
of God, make your life a source of joy and blessing to 
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yourself, and be a joy to Jesus Christ, to Whom you 
belong, Who has redeomed you to God with His own blood, 
and Who loves you inconeeivably more than your own loving 
parents do, I hope, dearest, you will thank God for all 
His kindness to you—do speak your heart out to Him. 
He likes yott to do it, and Lam sure you do fee) grateful 
for your many mercies. 

“Oh, my own darling! you little know how your mother 
and I desire and pray for this, as the one thing to obtain 
which we could suffer aud die, that you may love and obey 
Jesus Christ; that you may know Him and speak to Him, 
trust Him, obey Him, as your Friend, Brother, Saviour, 
Who dearly loves you, aud desires vou dearly to love Him 
in return. There is no blessing God could give me in this 
world to be compared for one moment to that of seeing 
my children, who are dearer to ime than life itself, proving 
themselves to be children of God. Let me have this joy 
in you first, as my first-born! God will give the un- 
speakable Lessing if you pray to Him, and speak to Slim 
about it, simply, frankly, as you would speak to me-- -but 
even more confidingly than you could even to me. In 
the meantfme, dearie, thank Him for all He has done for 
you and given to you. I am sure 1 thank Him for His 
gift of yourself to ux both, : 

“T dare say you have sometimes home sickness, Eh? 
But you cannot suffer from this youthful disease as much 
as T did when I went first from home. So you neeil not 
wonder-—at least I do not—if you should sometimes think 
yourself on the other side of the globe, and get into sud 
fits, and weary longings, and think everything at home 
most beautiful! But this is just a part of our education, 
and & training for life, and must, le made the most of. 

“Now write to your dad, anyway you like. I won't 
criticise. Miss —— won't look at, your letter, as I wish 
you to write freely to me. She kindly agreed to thix. 
All owr correspondence may be quite secret, Miss Macleod t 
Now, my lassie, cheer up! Be jolly! Work like » brick, 
and enjoy yourself like a linnct. 1 am sure you will come 
on famously— Never say die !’” 
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To the Saxe :— 
‘BanMonab, June 12, 1865. 

“T want to send you a loving word from this, to prove 
to you how your old dad remembers you. 

“TI came here Saturday, and preached yesterday, and 
you may be sure the Queen is very good and kind, when 
she is so kind to your old dad. But he loves her very 
much, and is proud to serve her. 

“TY am always glad to hear from you, dearest, and I 
hope you seriously and prayerfully try and do all 1 told 
you in my long letter. I would sooner see you sick and 
poor with the love of Christ, than the queen of the whole 
world, for ever and ever, without it.” 


Suaxpvon, April 18, 1866. 


“Your dad has come here for rest—that is, to reply 
to a ton of letters; among others, to yours of March 3. 
Oh, I wish you were here to enjoy the delicious air! No! 
for you have got better at Brighton. To sce your mammy? 
No! for you prefer Miss to all your family. To 
be claspod to the buzzwm of your old dad? No! you 
are too refined for that. But to get your dad his slippers, 
for his unfeeling family loft them behind in Glasgow! 

“This day is lovely—the sea is calm, and the gulls are 
floating about without coughs or colds. No flannels on 
their throats, no nighteaps on their heads, or warm stock- 
ings on their fect. No gruel or warm bath before going 
to bed. No ‘Gregory’ in the morning. The birds aro 
singing most correctly, and never were in a boarding- 
school The old hills are as strong as ever, and if they 
are not Macleod'’s they Make Clouds. Yesterday lots of 
rain fell on them, and they had no umbrellas. But 
though their noses ran with water for a while, they are all 
dry now, and no sneezing. The winds are kissing the sea, 
and the sea only laughs. Naughty sea and winds! No 
wonder the good steamer is indignant, and blows smoke at 
the wind, and whips the sea with its paddles till it foams 
with rage, The lambs are playing about like little 
idle fools, never thinking of the coming days of mint 
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sauce or roast mutton, They think that tho world was 
made to enable them to suck their mothers aud wag their 
tails. They don’t believe in butchers, nor do their 
mothers. The quiet is great, but for Willy. His song 
is louder than the birds. Ho flies like the wind, kisses 
his mother like tho lambs, is as hearty as the gulls, and 
patronises the cruel butcher.” 


To the Saxe :-— 
Ens, My 7, 1871. 

“My dearest old girl, I send my parental blessing to 
you on your birthday. That was a joyous day to your 
father and mother, and every return makes us more and 
more thankful for you, and——. But I won't praise 
you,—what? but I will say that——. No, I won't! 
One thing is certain. What? Guess! Well, then, of all 
the girls I ever knew, you are one that—what? It is 
for you te say. This only I will say, that. Rut 
there’s no usc! You know what, my darling! So kiss 
your father, As for , poor body, the less said about 
her the better! Bat this I will say, she never snores— 
never! and she also—yes, of course—loves the children, 
but not—who ?” 











‘The Kea Servent Emigmting, 


VoL. II. Rg 


CHAPTER XX. 
INDIA, 


R. MACLEOD had for several years been 
convinced that the Church ought to send a 
deputation to India, There were many important 
questions connected with missions in that country, 
which, he believed, could be decided only by Com- 
missioners, who, besides considering matters affecting 
particular localities, might take a wide survey of the 
condition of India in reference to Christianity. He 
had long anticipated, too, the possibility of being 
himeelf appointed to such a duty, and was prepared, 
at almost any personal risk, to undertake it. ‘I have 
the most distinct recollection,’ writes Dr. Clerk, 
‘that in the summer of 1865, speaking to me, as he 
often did, of the possibility of his being asked to 
go to India, he told me that medical friends, to 
whom he had casually mentioned the matter, had 
assured him it would entail certain death, but that 
he had counted the cost, and that if the Church 
asked him to represent her, he would rather die in 
the discharge of his duty than live in the neglect of 
it. Iam convinced that, in the true martyr spirit, 
he gave his life for the conversion of India, and that 
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the fruit will appear in due season. He ardently 
anticipated glorious results from a Christinnised 
India—a youthful Church with the warmth of the 
Eastern hourt and the quickness of the Eastern mind, 
drawing its inspiration, not from the stereotyped 
forms of the West, but diroctly from the Fountain of 
Eternal Life and Truth. Often did he in the most 
glowing language picture the effect upon Europe and 
America should light again stream from the East to 
quicken their decaying encrgies.’ 

He was, therefore, not taken by surprise when the 
General Assembly of 1867, acting on the unanimous 
request of the Mission Board at Calcutta, appointed 
him, along with Dr. Watson of Dundce, to represent 
the Church of Scotland in India. 

Before he left this country he earefully determined 
the chief questions to which his attention should be 
directed. Ever since his enthusiasm had been kindled 
by his intercourse at Loudoun with the noble widow 
of ex-Governor-General Lord Hastings, he had taken 
an almost romantic interest in the policy of our 
Eastern empire; was familiar with the details of 
every campaign from the days of Clive to the Indiun 
mutiny; and had read much of the religious us well 
as civil history of the natives. Ie had also for years 
taken an active part in the management of India 
Missions ; and in order to profit by as wide a range 
of experience as possible, he corresponded with 
persons in this country well acquainted with, or 
earnestly interested in, these Missions, and obtained 
from them various, and therefore valuable statements 
of those difficulties and objections regarding which 
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inquiry was needed. From the topics suggested by 
these and similar authorities, he and his brother 
deputy drew up, during their outward voyage, e 
series of queries, embracing the points which most 
required investigation. 

They had also peculiar advantages, when in India, 
for gaining the best answers to their inquiries. They 
‘were welcomed as friends by the representatives and 
agents of every Church and Mission, from the bishops 
of the Church of England in India down to the poorest 
native catcchist, and received from them all every 
possibie aid and information. They enjoyed the 
frankest intercourse with educated natives of all 
varietics of creed and of no creed, and with the 
conductors of the Press, religious and secular, 
Christian and Hindoo, They were honoured like- 
wise with the confidence of the highest and best 
informed Officers of State, in each of the Presidencies, 
and were thus able to gauge opinion in different 
places and among different ranks and types of men, 
and to form their conclusions from unusually com- 
prehensive data. ‘We had in our investigations,’ 
he reports, ‘advantages similar to those possessed 
by a Government Commission, which cites select 
witnesses and visits select districts, and the value 
of whose conclusions is not to be estimated by the 
time spent in inquiry, or to be balanced against 
those arrived at by ‘the oldest inhabitant’ of any 
one village.’ 

In speaking of the trouble Dr. Macleod took to 
obtain trustworthy information, not only on the ques- 
tions bearing directly on his mission, but in regard to 
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everything which eamo under his notice, and the con- 
sequent accuracy of the conclusious he reached (an 
accuracy which has since been recognised by some of 
the ablest authorities on Indian affairs), Dr. Watson 
thus describes the difficulties which had to be 
encountered :-— 

“No one who has not: had something to do with 
gathering information can imagine the difliculty of 
sifting the opinions and statements which are mado 
by residents in India on its internal affairs. If you 
are content to take the first witness you find as an 
authority, and to form your judgment according to 
his evidence, you will uveid much perplexity; but 
you will run the risk of holding most crroncous and 
one-sided views, Dr. Macleod used often to express 
his astonishment at the opposite and contradictory 
declarations made to him by persons who seemed to 
have had the best opportunities of knowing what they 
spoke about. Two men, or half-a-dozen men, who 
ought to have been cach in his own line 2 guarantee 
for correctness, would on some puint give us many 
different opinions, formed on their own personal 
experience. 

“Each man had lived in a little world of his own; 
in the presence of his own countrymen he had been 
a stranger to ull except his own cirele, And, indecd, 
ono is surprised at the scpuratencss and isolation of 
European society in the great centres of the popula- 
tion ; for, if you pass from onc little circle to another, 
it is like crossing into a new region of mental life; 
and the instruments for gauging facts, opinions, expe- 
riences, and modes of thought need to be readjusted, 
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To follow implicitly the traditions and convictions of 
your informants on almost any subject of wide interest, 
you must lay aside to-day the impressions you took 
up yesterday; to-morrow you may have cause to 
return to your earlier ones, and day by day you may 
have to modify now one and now another of your 
notions, proved on what you believed good grounds; 
and after all you will retain your latest conviction 
with caution and modesty. 

“Té was no easy matter, then, for a man like him, 
who wished to probe everything, and to attain to the 
truth, to ascertain correct data. At times he grew 
impatient, and at other times he used to look on the 
matter on its ludicrous side, and illustrate it by a 
story his father had often told, of an incident at the 
trial of some case at which he was present. The 
witness in the box was a Highlandman unable to speak 
a word of English, and he gave his evidence through 
an interpreter. When a question was put to the 
witness, he would hesitate and say, ‘I think, well I 
daresay, yes.’ Then the interpreter turns to the 
judge with this statement, ‘ He says, “Yes,” my lord, 
but he seems not quite sure.’ ‘Ask him again,’ says 
the judge; and again the witness hesitated, balanced 
statements, and concluded with ‘I think, well I dare- 
say, no.’ Whereupon the interpreter announced the 
reply, and shouted, ‘He says, “No,” my lord,’ and 
80 the case proceeded, interrupted every now and 
again by the twofold answer, ‘He says, “ Yes,” my 
lord; he says, “No,” my lord,’ until the judge com- 
pletely lost his temper. 

“Tt was often through similar difficulties of contra- 
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diction from the witness-box, and from different lips, 
that Dr. Macleod was obliged to draw his knowledge 
of what were the facts and opinions of Indian life ; 
and he seized every chunce of correcting his impres- 
sions by putting the right questions to the right men, 
and by a sort of instinctive appreciation of the value 
of the replies he received to his numerous und sifting 
inquiries.” 

The reception accorded to the deputation was 
enthusiastic, and their labours were constant and 
onerous. Crowds, in which natives were mingled 
with English, assembled in the Churches in which 
they were to preach, or at the meetings they were 
to address. Lvery day, almost every hour, had its 
engagements; examining schools, conferring with 
missiunaries, and responding to the attentions and 
hospitalities which were bestowed on them. To the 
Indian habit of carly rising there was too frequently 
added the home custom of late sitting, with its con- 
sequent exhaustion. ‘It is certainly trying,’ he 
writes, ‘for a stranger, who is entertaincd hospitably 
every night, and who consequently retires late, to 
have his first slecp broken by the card of sume dis- 
tinguished official handed to him about daybreak.’ 
This strain upon his system told more perniciously 
than he was at the time conscious of. ‘It was very 
difficult,’ Dr. Watson says, ‘to convince him that, for 
aman like him, labour in Scotland, with its cold and 
bracing atmosphere, was one thing, and labour in & 
tropical climate was another thing. Ho believed it 
on the whole; but unless the belicf was impressed 
on his mind by physical pain or inconvenience, it 
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was inoperative; and he was apt to forget that he 
was in a region where exertion such as he was accus- 
tomed to at home would entail upon him consequences 
of a serious kind. The only instance in which he 
seemed to distrust the climate of India was in regard 
to his mode of living. He could both enjoy life and 
forego its enjoyments, as few men could, without a 
sense of loss; he could avail himself of the most 
boundless hospitality, and he could at the most sump- 
tnous table fare like a hermit; and when, a day or 
two after bis landing in Bombay, he was told by a 
physician that everything which was safe for him at 
home was not equally safe in India, he was perfectly 
unaffected by the news; and, so far as meat and 
drink were concerned, he walked strictly by medical 
rule, In all other respects he forgot his belief in 
the dangers of India: he spoke in public, he talked 
in private, he listened, he exerted body and brain from 
morning till night, he spent himself without grudg- 
ing and without consideration, On one occasion he 
preached for about an hour while sailing down the 
Red Sea, and at the close of the service he was almost 
dead, His face was flushed, his head ached, his brain 
was confused; and when he retired to his cabin the 
utmost efforts were required to restore him. The 
warning was noted by him, and often remembered, 
but it was as often forgotten or neglected afterwards. 

“T shall not attempt,” Dr. Watson continues, ‘to 
describe the interest which was felt amongst all classes 
in India in the speeches and sermons of Dr. Macleod. 
The visit of a man of much less note would have 
attracted some attention, and would have brought 
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together a very large proportion of the English- 
speaking population in every city which was visited, 
Moreover, the novelty of the visit, the first of its 
kind from Scotland, was sufficient to awaken tho 
sympathies of Christians, and to excite the curiosity, 
if not a deeper feeling, amongst all the races und 
religions of India, ILis name had gone before him 
in every province. No efforts had been used to 
draw the notice of the world to his visit; tho 
ordinary publication of a list of passengers hy tho 
next steamer, confirming a rumour that Dr, Macleod 
was on his way to India, was of itself enough. His 
arrival was looked forward to with eagerness, and, 
soon after his landing, invitutions and inquiries from 
all parts of tho country were sent in. Wherever he 
went he was received with kindness and cordiulity ; 
in many places with that deep respect and veneration 
which had grown up in the minds of those who had 
admired his works and had heard of his labours, and 
in many places he was welcomed with feelings of 
ardour rising to enthusiasm, 

“The foremost men in India in civil and military 
and ceclesiastical posts were ready tu de him honour 
and to aid him ; in public and in private they testified 
for him their personal respect; and when they found 
him to be a man whose cyes were observant, whoso 
sympathies were quick, whose lurge-heartedness was 
so comprehensive and whose humour was so genial 
and overpowering, it seemed as if all barricrs were 
broken down, and as if they had known him person- 
ally all their lives. He gained access to persons 
aud sources of information which, without any 
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wish to disoblige, would have been shut to most 
other men. 

“Nothing indeed was lacking in the welcome which 
greeted him; and never did visitor appreciate kind- 
ness more. But withal he was not misled by these 
marks of flattery and good-feeling. He could distin- 
guish between the genuine and the unreal: he knew 
well enough that whilst there were many who testified 
their zeal and good-will, many more had the future in 
view, and were careful to propitiate an author who was 
likely to command as wide a circle of readers as any 
writer in Great Britain, And, apart from this, he had 
set his heart on the special object which carried him 
to India; and all external attentions, all readiness to 
listen, all offers of hospitality or public respect, were 
regarded by him as helps to his work, and as opening 
up for him a surer path to that knowledge of Indian 
life and Indian affairs of which he was in search.” 


From his JouRNAL :—= 
CUuILeHENNA, July 24, 1867. 

“Dear place, with what genuine love and gratitude I 
write its name! I thought I was too old to love nature as 
I have done, What time I have had, what glorious. 
scenery, what fresh mornings, and, ob, what evenings! 
With smooth seas gleaming with the hues of a dove's 
neck ; mountains with every shade which can at such 
times be produced ; Glencoe in sunshine and in deepest 
crimson ; Glengoar, with its sunbeams lighting up the 
hill sides with softest dreamy velvet hues; mountain 
masses of one dark hue clearly defined against the blue 
sky, and fading into grey over Duart. What cloud 
shadows, and what effects from pines, and cottages with 
grey amoke and lines of silver along the shore, and the 
masts of ships at anchor! Praise God for this glorious 
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world! the world made and adorned by Him who died 
on the cross. What s gospel of peace and good-will it 
ever is to me—not a prison but a palace—hung with 
pictures of glory, full of works of art, and all so pure and 
holy. Every bunch of green fern, every bit of burning 
heather, the birches, the pure streams, the everything, says, 
‘I love you—love me—and rejoice!’ Sometimes I wept, 
and sometimes prayed, and enjoyed silent praise—I bless 
Thee for it 1 

“ And then there was my dear family all together, and all 
so well, and the walks, the pic-nics to the hills, Glencoe, 
Glengoar, the fishing in the evening—all sunshine—all hap- 
piness—most wonderful for so many and all sinners, in this 
world of sin and discipline. It is of God our Father, and 
a type of what will be for ever. 

“Forbid that this should hinder us and not rather help 
us to do our duty, severe duty, and to accept any trial. 
T feel this is 2 calm harbour in which I am refitting for a 


long voyage.” 


To J. M. Lupiow, Esq. :— 
August, 1867. 

Yes, I go on the 5th of November on a great mission 
to India, not verily to Presbyterians only, but to see what 
the eye alone can see, and to verify or test what cannot be 
seen, but which I either question or believe anent missions 
in general and education. 

‘I have been in paradise with my family. The heavenly 
district is called in maps of earth, Lochaber. But what 
map could give all the glory in the world without, and the 
world within | 

“Tt has been o blessed preparation for labour night and 
day. I had a mission sermon of good-will to man.” 


To Mra, Mactzop :— 
Barworat, Friday, September 10th, 1867. 
“Tt was a glorious day; but rather a weary journey 
from Glasgow yesterday. 
“This morning’s telegram announced the death of Sir 
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Frederick Bruce suddenly at Boston. Lady Frances 
Baillie, his sister, is here. I have been with her and 
prayed with her. She accompanies me to Perth to-morrow. 
I feel very truly for her. Three such brothers, Lord Elgin, 
General Bruce, and Sir Frederick dying so suddenly! 
Mystery! 

“«T had a long and pleasant interview with the Queen. 
With my last breath I will uphold the excellence and 
nobleness of her character. It was really grand to hear 
her talk on moral courage, and on living for duty.” 


From his JourwaL:— 


« August 11, Glasgow—I have long been convinced 
of the vast importance of sending a deputation to India, 
and my friends in the Committee know it. I never brought 
it formally before the Committee from an awkward, silly 
feeling of fear lest they should suppose it was a mere 
personal affair. I had, however, I believed, mentioned to 
friends in private that so convinced was I of its import- 
ance, that I was disposed to hazard the offer of my going 
at my own expense, 

“How often did I ponder over India! It possessed 
me, but I held myself in. I determined not to lead but 
to follow. The Lord knows how often I asked His counsel. 

“When the Sunday question came up, I gave up all 
thoughts of Indie. I felt then that I was tabooed. I 
would, indeed, have resigned the Convenership, except from 
the determination not to confess any sense of wrong doing 
which I did not feel. I learned but the other day that a 
meeting was called at the time to get mo to resign ; the 
vote was taken and carried against them. I thank God 
for the noble freedom of the Church, which could not 
only entertain the thought of sending me, but act upon it 
as they have done. 

‘ After my report for the last Assembly was finished, a 
letter came from Caleutta, from our Corresponding Board, 
requesting the Convener to visit India. 

“I called a meeting in Edinburgh of a few friends in 
the Committee, best fitted to advise me, They told 
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me I must lay an official document before the Com- 
mittee. The meeting was called by the Moderator of 
Assembly, and I was absent. All I said was that this 
Assembly should decide one way or other, if I, a man 
fifty-six years of age, was even to consider the proposal. 
I telegraphed next day to Dr. Craik to print their 
deliverance, whatever it was, so that the Assembly might 
have it before thom in a tangible form. It was printed 
accordingly, and I simply read it, excusing the fact of its 
not being in the report, from the request having come so 
late, and in this form taking me aback. The Assembly 
discussed the question, and were, strange to say, unanimous 
in granting the request, if the Presbytery of Glasgow 
agreed thereto, and if Funds were raised independent of 
the subscriptions for the Mission. Mr. Johnstone, of 
Greenock, nobly offered to guarantees £1,000 if I went, 
and so this barrier was removed ! 

“ My physicians said Yes. 

“My wife said Yes, if God so wills. My aged and 
blessed mother said Yes. 

“My congregation? ‘Well, 1 wrote dear James Camp- 
bell, my wise, cautious, loving, and dear friend and elder, 
and he read to my Session a letter written from Cuilchenna, 
which told the whole truth, and the Session said Yes. 
Could I say No? Could I believe in God, as a guide, 
and say No? It was difficult to say Yes, The wife and 
bairns made it difficult ; but was I to be a coward, and 
every officer in the army to rebuke me? No! -I said 
Yes, with a good conscience, a firm heart, after much 
prayer, and I dared not say No. 

“No‘doubt all my personal feelings, the Mission ques- 
tion excepted, would keep me at home. I have seen so 
much of the world that I would not go to India for the 
mere purpose of visiting it as a traveller, should I see it in 
a month for nothing from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
I would not give a week in Rome, which I have never 
seen, for any time in India, were it close at hand. 

“Apart from Missions, nothing could possibly induce 
we to run risks, encounter fatigue, and make such sacri- 
fices in my fifty-sixth year. 
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“T cannot as Convener lay my hand on any one 
authentic and reliable book or report, enabling me to get 
clear, firm, unhesitating grasp of the real state, difficulties, 
and requirements of our Missions. 

“We are at this moment passing through a crisis in 
our Mission history both in India and st home. There are 
questions of increased salaries, according to the circum- 
stances of each Mission station ; the employment of home 
native teachers; the employment—its nature, place, 
pay, &., of native ministers, with their future relationship 
to the Board, the local Presbytery, and the Committee ; 
the formation of Corresponding Boards, and the clearing 
‘up of constantly recurring misunderstandings with them ; 
the personal examination into the actual condition of each 
Mission station, and the encouraging of the missionaries ; 
the obtaining accurate information through letters from 
the Home Government to the Indian Government, and 
from every leading Missionary Society labouring in India, 
that so, by confidential communications with representative 
men of all parties and ereeds, we may estimate the actual 
state and prospects of Missions in India. Such is a faint 
outline of some of the objects of 8 deputation as far as 
India is concerned. 

«« As to the danger, it is nothing, for God is everywhere. 
As to family, He can take care of them; so can He of the 
dear congregation. But it seems to me,—and surely my 
Father will not let me be in darkness !—to be my duty, 
and go I go, in the namo of God—Father, Son, and Spirit.” 

“ August 20.—Dear Watson goes with me, Thank 
God, the way is clear. 

“The one grand difficulty is the fact that I have not 
since the Sabbath controversy been much of a pastor. 
God knows I have not been spending my time selfishly. 
Every hour has been occupied for the public—that is, my 
small public—good. There has been no idleness, But I 
have not been able amidst my work to visit, and though I 
condemn myself by the confession, yet I will make it, that 
8, chief, yea, the chief ground of ministerial usefulness, is 
the personal attachment of the people, and this is gained 
most by personal visitation. It is a righteous ground I 
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am amazed at their patience and attachment tome! My 
only consolation is my heartfelt attachment to them—if 
they only knew how great it is! 

Come life or death, I believe that it is God’s will I 
ask no more. All results are known to Him. Enough if 
Ho in mercy reveals His will. To suspect myself deceived 
would be to shatter all my faith in God. Again I say T 
know not in what form He is to be glorified in or by us. 
All I know is, that I solemnly believe God says, ‘It is my 
will that you go.’ 

“But when I think of probabilities, I would be over- 
whelmed unless I knew that I was not to be over- 
anxious about the morrow, or about anything, but to rest 
on God for each day's guidance, strength, and blessing. 
The many I shall meet, the importance of all that is said 
or done, the responsibility of personal influence emanating 
from personal being; the sermons and addresses; the 
questions to be asked, and the judging of the replies to 
them ; the patience, truth, and perseverance, judgment and 
temper needed ; the redeeming, in short, of this magnificent 
talent when abused, How solemn the thought! And 
then the right use of it when I return—the labour and 
wisdom this implies—the results which depend on its use ! 
How affecting | And I getting so old—little time left— 
and having so many difficulties from within and without! 
But the good Master knows all—and He is so good, so 
patient, so considerate, forbearing, strengthening, over- 
ruling! Amen. satis 

T have no legacy to leave in the form of wishes, I 
leave God to arrange all. For my family I have but one 
wish, that these dear ones—each a part of my being—should 
know God, and be delivered from evil. Rich or poor, well 
or ill, my one ery to God is, ‘May they be Thine through 
faith in Jesus, and obedience to Thy holy commandments.’ 

“And God will provide for my dear people. Oh, how 
good they have been to me!” 
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To James A, OaMPpELL, Bag, :— 

“I think Young's view of sacrifice supertcial i in the 
extreme, and that in his desire to give prominence to per- 
sonal righteousness as the grand end of Christ’s work, in 
which I cordially sympathize, he leaves really no room for 
pardon as an act of mercy, But as I have not his 
work on the subject with me, and no space for writing, I 
won't indulge in criticism. Tho best book out of sight, I 
think, on this great question is Campbell’s, my very dear 
friend. Jt has defects when brought to the severe test of 
exegesis, but is the best nevertheless. 

“ T quite agree with Mr. that it ought to be the sim 
of the legislation of every Church to make its dogmatic 
basis square more and more with the creed of the Church 
Catholic, A Church is catholic only when it is capable, 
as far as its creed is concerned, of embracing living Chris- 
tendom, so that a member or minister righteously deposed 
from its communion should thereby be deposed as righte- 
ously from the whole Catholic Church. 

“T think the Popish Church eminently sectarian, and 
the most remarkable union, or rather disunion of 
‘Catholics’ I have ever seen was in the Holy Sepulchre, 
around the symbol of the grand fact which should unite 
all—Jesus the Resurrection and the Life. 

“As to the question of the Sabbath, it never did nor 
could excite my enthusiasm. It is an outside question, 
interesting theologically as involving the higher question 
of the relation between the old and new dispensations, 
Judaism and Christianity. Practically, we are all one in 
wishing and blessing God for a day for social worship ; 
and for enjoying, in its rest from servile labour, a blessed 
opportunity for deepening our spiritual rest with Christ in 
God. I protested against the base superstition attached to 
it, which in the long run would, as education and inde- 
pendent thought advanced, but weaken its basis and turn 
against it those who wished most to preserve it, I also 
protested, at the risk of my life, for more elbow-room for 
the clergy! 

“ How strange and sudden has been the revolution, that 
I, who two years ago was threatened with deposition, and 
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was made an offscouring by so many, am this year asked 
by the Assembly to be their representative in India! God's 
‘ways are verily not our ways!” 


From Professor Max MOLLER :—~ 


“T hope your visit to India will give a new impetus to 
the missionary work in India, by showing how much more 
has really been achieved than is commonly supposed. 
One cannot measure the success of a missionary by the 
number of converts he has made, and it does not seem to 
me likely thet Christianity will, for some time to come, 
spread in India chiefly by means of direct conversions. 
Its influence, however, is felt everywhere, and even the 
formation of new religious societies apparently hostile to 
Christianity, like to the Brahma Somaj, is due indirectly 
to the preaching and teaching of Christian missionaries. 
From what I know of the Hindoos they seem to me riper 
for Christianity than any nation that ever accepted the 
gospel. It does not follow that the Christianity of India 
will be the Christianity of England; but that the new 
religion of India will embrace all the essential elements 
of Christianity I have no doubt, and that is surely 
something worth fighting for. If people had only to go 
to India and preach, and make hundreds and thousands 
of converts, why, who would not be a missionary then?” 


From Sir Antuoor HELPs:— 
Cocxom. Orrice, October 3, 1867. 

«What on earth takes you to India? I do not think I 
ever flattered any man in my life, but I do say of you, that 
you are the greatest and most convincing preacher I ever 
heard... ... Now are we not wicked enough here? Is 
there not enough work for you to do here, but that you 
must go away from us to India? for it appears that you 
are going to that hot place, if I make out your bad hand- 
writing rightly. 

“T am really, without any nonsense, unhappy at your 


going. But surely you are coms, back soon.” 
VoL, IL 
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From his Jovawan :— 

"October 27, Sunday.—The last Sunday before I sail 
has come, and it is almost the ending of the most joyous 
and most blessed time I have had in all my life. 

“The work during these two months has been heavy. 
I have attended eleven meetings of some importance, and 
preached eight sermons for other congregations than my 
own; have had eleven district meetings of my people, at 
each of which I have given a long lecture on India; had 
the happiness of shaking hands with those who attended ; 
have taught a communicants’ class for five nights; have 
examined each of forty communicants; have given the 
Communion at Mission Church, Barony, and Parkhead ; 
have had sixty baptisms or so; have been at Balmoral ; 
preached at Dundee ; visited friends in Fife, Edinburgh, 
Helensburgh, and Shandon ; have had two public dinners 
given me ; have visited with my wife sixty families, and 
at least twenty others by myself; had India Mission and 
other meetings; and had a delightful lunch in my house 
of thirty of my dear brethren ; have finished my sketch of 
my father's life ; written a month for ‘Home Preacher’ (four 
sermons, and very many prayers), besides collects and 
prayers, which have finished the whole; have written 
‘Billy Buttons ; have written ‘A Pastoral,’ and circular 
for India Mission ; have this week got two licentiates for 
the Mission Church, &c.,. &. 

“Tn short, every day till two, sometimes three, some- 
times four am., has been so fully occupied that I hardly 
know how I have a brain at all, for the above is but an 
outline of work—innumerable interstices have to be filled 
up. 
“But what a time of joy and thanksgiving it has been, 
Take this last week as a specimen. 

“Thursday the Presbytery of Glasgow gave me a dinner, 
with Dr. Jamieson* in the chair. Hoe spoke like a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, and the whole thing was dignified, 
Christian, catholic, and good. 


* Dr. Jamiogon had led the debate on the Sabbath question in op- 
position to the views of Dr. Macleod. 
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“Tuesday the soirée of two hundred and fifty workers 
in the congregation. 

“ Wednesday a dinner given me by about fifty friends 
—such friends—with my good and true friend Walter 
Smith representing the Free Kirk; the Bishop of 
Argyll, a truly free man, gentleman, and Christian, repre- 
senting the Episcopal Church. Dr, Robson represented 
the U. P. Church ; beloved John Macleod Campbell (the 
first public dinner he ever was at!) representing no Church, 
There was a troop of dear friends around me, 

“Thursday was the Fast; and a prayer-meeting was 
held in the evening by the Presbytery as a Presbytery, 
that crammed the Barony; Dr. Jamieson giving an admir- 
able address, and my friends Dr. Craik and Dr. Charteris 
led the devotions What a glorious sight of godliness 
and brotherly love! How truly I thank God for this for 
the sake of the Presbytery and Church as well as for my 
own sake personally, and as one of a deputation to India. 

“On Friday, the presentation of portraits of myself, my 
wife, and my mother, painted by Macnee; and a marble 
bust given by 400 of the working-classes to my wife, and 
a cabinet coming. God bless them! 

“This day I had in the Barony some 1,150 communi- 
eants; in the Mission Church 248 ; at Parkhead 85; in all, 
1,478. Among these were my darling mother, my wife, 
John Campbell, Mrs. Macnab, my sister Jane, aunts—all 
beloved ones. 

“TI preached on Joy in God, and giving of thanks. Jt 
‘was not written; no vestige of it remains. But it was a 
great joy verily, and perfect peace to preach it, I never 
had such a day! 

“The Mission Church was crowded in the evening. I 
preached on ‘I know in whom I have believed,’ A glorious 
text! Dear friends, Mrs. Lockhart, the Crums, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, were there, and Peel Dennistoun (my own son), who 
joined in communion for the first time to-day. 

“ Again I say what a day of joy! 

“And now I retire to rest, praising and blessing God. 
T. 8. A. Amen end Amen, . 

“ 30th.—This is my last night at home. I have finished 
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my story of ‘ Billy Buttons ’—how I know not! I hardly 
recollect an idea of it. To-day visited sick, and baptized, 
&c. I have had a happy party with me: my darling 
mother—so calm and nice, my aged aunts, my brothers 
and sisters—amy children! What a blessed meeting, finished 
by prayer. I wrote thirty letters last night, after meeting 
of Session, from 11 till 4 a.m, 

“Thank God I wrote with a full heart a most cordial 
letter to Dr. Duff, but it grieves my soul to hear that 
they open the ‘Free Barony’ to-morrow, the day I 
leave, and that Dr. Duff opens it! Nine hearers only left 
the Barony twenty-four years ago and joined the Free 
Chyrch ; on the Sunday question not one, yet they build 
a Free Barony! Free! In contrast with the old? In 
Doctrine? Discipline? Worship? What? 

“God sees all, and He is better than us all 

“T have left everything in order, 1 believe I shall 
return safe. But oh! those I leave behind. I joy in 
God! I know He is with me, and will guide me, and 
make me, poor as I am, advance His kingdom. Amen! 

“What more can I desire ? 

«TI bless God for the manifold signs He has given me 
of His goodness. My Father, it is all between me and 
Thee. 

“Father, I am Thy child; keep me as a child! Amen 
and Amen.” 

“81st October, 1 a.m-~P.S.—I must here record the 
pleasing fact that two engine-drivers from the Caledonian 
Railway called here to-day to express the wish of them- 
selves and comrades that I would speak a good word to 
their brother engine-drivers in India! ‘They were to 
send me the names of their friends abroad. This is very 
delightful and encouraging.” 


Before he left London a farewell dinner was given 
in his honour at Willis’s Rooms, at which Dean 
Alford: presided, and many friends, literary and 
clerical, were present. 

The effects of the fatigue he had suffered during 
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the last few weeks told visibly on his health. When 
he started for Paris, his limbs and feet were much 
swollen, and continued so nearly all the time he was 
in India. 

‘His impressions of India have been so fully narratod 
in his ‘Peeps at the Far East’ that only a fow 
extracts from his letters are given here for biographical 
purposes :—~ 


To Mra, MACLROD:— 

We are now running along the coast of Sicily, The 
day superb, a fresh summer breeze blowing after us, and 
every sail set, the blue waves curling their snowy heads ; 
the white towns fringing the sea, the inland range of 
mountains shaded with the high clouds. No sickness; 
children even laughing. Nothing can be more exhilarating. 
T have been very well, though the limbs are as yet much 
about it. We have a very pleasant party on board. Such 
writing, reading, chatting, laughing, smoking, knitting, 
walking, lounging, eating and drinking on the part of the 
seventy passengers you never saw t 

“T am getting crammed all day by a Parsee, a mis- 
sionary, two editors, and a judge, and already know more 
than I knew before starting. Every hour brings a new 
acquaintance. 

“Oh, that I knew that you were as I am! and my 
children. Had you only this blue sky and warm sun, and 
laughing sea! It is the ideal of a day. The sheep, and 
cocks and hens, and cow are all happy, and the boatswain 
whistling like a thrush. 

“Tell me always about the congregation.” 


To the Saaz :— 
‘The ‘Rancoon’ STEAMER, 
18th November. 
“Preaching on board has been a difficult task. The 
pulpit was the capstan, and it was intensely ludicrous to 
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feel one’s self embracing it with all one’s might as the ship 
rolled to leeward. 

“ Red Sea.—I preached yesterday nearly an hour on 
deck, but had so to exert myself that I was quite exhausted. 
Old Indians ministered to me, and poured iced water over 
my head, and gave me some to drink with a little brandy 
in it, which quite restored me, But everything savours of 
heat. The sea water is hot, The crew are all Lascars or 
Chinamen. Punkas are kept going in the cabin, or it 
would be intolerable. But I just thaw on—laugh and 
joke, and feel quite happy. 

“Tt was so odd to-day to see all the crew mustered— 
about fifty blacks in their gay turbans, like a long row of 
tulips, with half-a-dozen Chinamen with their little eyes, 
broad-brimmed hats, and wide trousers. They are most 
earnest at the wheel, and are the steersmen,” 


To the Saux :— 
On the InDian OckaN. 

“We were immensely gratified by the address * which 
was presented to us by the captain and officers and all the 
passengers, It took us quite aback—its spontaneity, its 
heartiness, I send you a copy as published in the Times 
of India. The original I shall preserve as one of the most 
precious documents in my possession. I told the pas- 
sengers that I was pleased with it, were it for no other 
reason than it would please my wife and mother, and con 
gregation and friends at home, I preached to them with 
all my heart, on holding fast their confidence in Christ— 
and I felt the power of the gospel. It required all my 
strength to speak for forty-five minutes and the thermo- 
meter 85 deg., to about a hundred and sixty people, and to 
dominate over the engine and screw. But all heard me,” 


Letter from Dr. Warson to Mra, Mactzop :— 


On board the Rangoon, on the Indian Ocean. 
Monday, November 26th, 1867. 


“We are here in expectation of landing at Bombay to- 
morrow, and all in a bustle of preparation. The fountains 


* See Appendix A. 
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of the great hold of the ship are opened, and a score of 
fellows, black, brown, copper-coloured, of all dark hues, from 
soot to pepper and salt, are lifting the luggage on deck, 
from one tier to another. Some passengers are engerly 
peeping down, to watch when theirs shall appear; others, 
like your husband, are busily arranging their cabin, and 
gathering together cuffs, ties, caps, coats, hosen and hats, 
that have been tossing about for nearly a fortnight. Nor- 
man, you must understand, has a cabin to himself, and 
this arrangement has developed his admirable habits of 
order. ‘Come here,’ he sometimes said to me as we wero 
steering down the Red Sea, or in this pleasanter Indian 
Ocean, ‘come here and see my draper’s shop,’ and there it 
was, like a village draper’s, with oll manner of clothes 
hanging from the roof—here a shirt hung up by a button- 
hole, there a neckerchief tied by the corner, bags, books, 
papers, forced into unwilling company and appearing un- 
easy in the society into which they had fallen. There is a 
decent black hat with its sides meeting like a trampled tin 
pan. ‘Man,’ says he, by way of explanation, ‘last night 
I felt something very pleasant at my feet. I put my fect 
on it and rested them—I was half asleep. How very kind, 
I thought, of the steward, to put in an extra air cushion, 
and when I looked in the morning it was my hat!’ To-day, 
however, everything is magnified in character a hundred 
fold. I have just stepped into his cabin, and the draper’s 
shop is like a dozen drapers’ shops ; a Jumber-room before 
washing-day ; a travelling merchant's stall on the morning of 
a country fair ; a pawnbroker’s establishment in the procoss 
of dismantling, will give you an idea of it. There is not 
an inch of the floor or the bed to be seen, all covered with 
boxes, and the contents of boxes. You look up to the 
ceiling but there is no ceiling, Never did a public wash- 
ing green show such exquisite variety, and for two yards 
outside of the cabin door are open trunks waiting like 
patient camels to be loaded and filled, ‘Steward,’ J hear 
him say, ‘did you see my red fez?’ ‘Is ita blue one?’ 
is the counter inquiry. ‘No!’ roars Norman, ‘it's 9 red 
one. If you see it, bring it, and if any fellow won't give 
it up, bring the head with it.’ ‘All right, sir,’ replies the 
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obsequious steward. ‘Any man,’ I hear him say again, 
any man who tries to open a portmanteau when it won't 
open, or to shut it when it won't shut, for half an hour, 
and keeps his temper- ’ the rest of the sentence is 
drowned in the laughter of bystanders. Poor man, it is not 
for want of muscle and labour that these ill-conditioned 
portmanteaus misbehave. 

“We have had a very prosperous voyage, and # very 
happy one. Long talks of our friends at home—now in 
merriment, and again pausing to let the corners of the 
eye right themselves—talks of what has been, and talks of 
what we expect to see and do.” 





To Mra: MaciRop :—~ 

“Twas awakened at three on Tuesday morning by our 
guns signalling for a pilot, Soon the whole vessel was 
alive with excited passengers, and sleep was gone, The 
sun was rising as I went on deck, and never in my life did 
I see anything more gorgeous than the golden clouds, the 
picturesque hills, the splendid bay, and the palm-trees 
everywhere, 

“ My eyes are closing with sleep. 

“I am writing all alone under the verandah in Mr, 
Crum's house. The shades of evening are rapidly closing, 
‘for in one stride comes the dark,’ and the weather is 
hot, and the crickets are chirping, and the musquitoes 
are buzzing, and the sultry air closes the eyes, I must 
sleep. 

The features which struck me most on Janding, and 
when driving five miles or so to this, were crowds of 
naked men with thin lanky legs, some with huge ear- 
rings or huge red turbans, not « stitch on but a cloth 
round their loins, ugly miserable-looking creatures ; but the 
whole crowd, without the colour or picturesqueness of 
the East. They look black, ugly, poverty-stricken wretches ; 
the native huts, such as one would expect to see in the 
poorest villages in Africa: the streets confused rubbish, un- 
finished, a total absence of order or anything imposing, 
huggery-muggery everywhere The one good feature, until 
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Teame to Malabar Hill, where we live, is the glorious masses 
of cocoa-trees and palms, here and there, with houses or 
huts nestling near them, and troops of naked bronze chil- 
dren running about. 

“ December 3, Tuesday.—We have had 2 great St. An- 
drew’s dinner. Morning meeting of missionaries of all de- 
nominations. Dr. Wilson most kind. I preached on Sun- 
dey. Such a crowd. The governor, commander-in-chicf, 
and 8 number of high-class natives were present. I never 
saw such a scene. Had # long meeting with the Corre- 
sponding Board yesterday. 

* ‘ . . . * 

“ Colgawm.—As we left the village to return at 8, the 
scene was very striking. The huge red moon was rising 
over the village, between us and the sky was the outline of 
the temples, with banyan and other trees. Shepherds were 
driving in flocks of sheep and goats, while in the centre of 
the picture was the group of white-robed Christians, 
pastors, elders, and people, with the missionaries from the 
great Western world. 

“The night will soon pass! 

“ At eight we returned to the same place, accompanied 
by ——-, who, like most Europeans, knows nothing almost 
of the American Mission or any other ; and though seven- 
teen years in the district, had never visited or examined 
into it, and would have no doubt told the people at home 
that they were doing nothing. He confessed his surprise 
at what he saw. There were thirty Christians and about 
seventy heathens present. Psalms were sung in Mahratti, 
and the tunes Mahratti also, the precentor being a pastor, 
who accompanied the air on a big guitar, held vertically 
like a bass fiddle, Then prayer, then an address on Trans- 
migration of Souls. Then one by a famous native preacher, 
intellectual, calm, and eloquent, Ramechuns, on the only 
true religion which, he said, was in accordance with the 
character of God, the wants of men, and was revealed in 
Scripture, Among other evidences he mentioned the 
moral character of Christians, and appealed to the very 
heathen to judge as to the differenca between the native 
Christians and the native heathen. I gave an address on 
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both occasions, which was translated, and so did Watson, 
They gave an address to us, The Moderator sent in his 
own hand-writing a letter after me, which I beg you to 
copy and keep as gold. 

“T never spent a more delightful evening in my life! 
The Americans have six hundred members, seventy or 
eighty teachers, six native pastors, with excellent schools 
for Christian children only. Preaching is their forte. 

“.... It is one of the mysteries in this land to 
hear natives teach Christianity, who have been possessed 
of every argument in its favour, for years, but are 
as far from accepting it as ever. Their difficulties are 
not from immorality, for their lives are equal to the 
average of most professing, though not real, Christians 
at home. They are happy, on the whole, in their 
families, live all together, and are fond of their rela- 
tions, and are sober, and, among each other, tolerably 
truthful and honest—and, on the whole, faithful servants, 
&c. Nor are their difficulties chiefly intellectual, though 
the Christianity which they oppose is often misappre- 
hhended—I fear, in some respects and in some cases, mis- 
represented—by missionaries with little culture. But their 
difficulties are social; they have not, as yet, the deep con- 
victions and the moral strength to give up Caste. This 
would, in almost every case, imply the breaking up of their 
whole family life—parents, wife, children, and friends being 
separated from them as literally out-casts. But, never- 
theless, I cannot comprehend the want of soul, the appa- 
rent want of a capacity to be possessed, overpowered, 
mastered by the truth. Many will fly round and round the 
light, but never see it. They will give the fullest account 
of Christianity, and say they disbelieve in all idolatry, yet 
every day perform at home their idolatrous rites—be almost 
ready for ordination, and take a whim to go as a pilgrim 
to the holy cities, Superstition and Fetisch live in them.” 


To the Saun:— 
Bompay, December 1. 
“Tt seems an age since I left home. I feel as if I 
were an old Indian, and had become familiar with heat and 
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heathenism. I have very been well, The swelling in my 
feet is as bad as ever; but I have no pain of any kind. 

“ As to our work here, everything has succeeded beyond 
our most sanguine expectation. We have seen much, heard 
much, and, I hope, learned much, We feel that we have 
done good, 

“T communicated yesterday with the native congregation 
of the Free Church, About eighty communicants.” 


From a letter of 81k ALEXANDER GRANT to a friend at home:— 

“T had a select party of educated natives to mest 
Dr. Macleod. He talks to them in a large, conciliatory, 
manly way, which is a perfect model of missionary style. 
I had the most charming talks with him, lasting always till 
2 am., and his mixture of poetry, thought, tenderness, 
manly sense, aud humour was to me perfectly delightful. 
T had no idea his soul was so great. His testimony about 
India will be most valuable, for he has such quickness of 
apprehension as well as largeness of view, and has had 
such wide previous experience of all European Churches 
and countries.” 


To Mrs, Watson :— 
Bomnay, November 29th, 1867. 

“Tf you are in the least degree inclined to pity your 
beloved absentee, to feel anxious about him, to imagine 
anything whatever wrong with him in soul, spirit, or body, 
or in his conduct to superiors, inferiors, or equals, I beg 
to assure you that all such thoughtful, spouselike cares 
are thrown away. He is, if anything, too much carried 
away by a sort of boyish enthusiasm for palm groves, and 
laughs too much at the naked wretches called Hindoos 
who crowd the streets. He is also very weak about his 
beard ; it is growing so rapidly that it threatens to conceal 
his whole body, and to go beyond the skirts of his gar- 
ments. All you can see in his face are a mouth, always 
laughing, and two black eyes, always twinkling. But for 
my constant gravity, he would ruin the deputation ! 

“Those who don’t know him, as I do, are immensely 
taken with him !” 
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To his MoTHER :— 
Mapnas, 23rd December, 1867. 

“ Thave never forgotten this anniversary of the first. break 
in our family.* It was a terrible time, but has passed 
away as such long ago, its memory associated with that of 
@ saint in heaven, and many spiritual blessings to those 
who partook of the sorrow, and to myself especially. I 
have full faith that all my dear ones above sympathize 
with my work here.” 


To Mrs. MacLzop :— 
BanearorE, Last Sunday of 1867. 

“T have had a peaceful hour for devotion; and who 
but God can interpret my thoughts as on this day I recall 
all the way He has led me during those many years—thirty 
of which have been passed in the ministry—all ending in 
India, with the greatest and noblest work ever given me to 
do, a-doing! The whole review, with all its sin, its dark- 
ness, selfishness, vanity, the best hours how bad! and with 
all I have been, and have done, and have left undone, and 
all I am, with all the blessed God has been, and done, and 
is, and ever will be to me—all this finds expression in 
falling at the feet of my Father in adoration, wonder, and 
praise ; seeing the glory of salvation by grace, of justifica- 
tion through faith in my God, of the magnificent suitable- 
ness to all my wants, to all which ought to be towards 
God, in what was done by my Head, Jesus Christ, for me, 
and what He is doing, and will perfect in me. 1 have had 
great peace and joy in pouring out my heart for His grace 
and guidance that our time and talents may be used for 
His glory; in confessing our sin as a missionary Church, 
and praying that He Himself would build up our Sion, 
and bless us by enabling us to take a part worthy of a 
Christian Church in advancing His kingdom in this grand 
but degraded land ; in praying for you and all my darlings 
by name, that they may not be merely well instructed, 
polished heathen, but truly attached to God in faith and 
love, which through the Spirit are in Christ Jesus ;, and 


* His brother James's death, 
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that you, my own self, may be strong in faith and kept in 
perfect peace ; and for my beloved people, that they may 
be ministered to by the Spirit this day and every day. 
May the Lord reward you all—family and people—for 
your love to me and prayers for me! But to my Mission 
work { 

“] wrote to you up to Friday, 27th. That was a busy 
day! Eight a.m, till ten, visited Dr. Patterson’s medical 
mission and hospital ; eleven, a meeting till one, with 
about thirteen native pastors of all the Churches, in the 
presence of the European missionaries. Rajahgopal and 
others spoke as well as I could. We asked, and got, infor- 
mation showing the great changes which have taken place 
in the native mind in regard to persecuting converts, &e. 
At half-past five we had a magnificent meeting in the great 
Memorial Hall, with the bishop in the chair. The Governor, 
Commander-in-Chief, present, and all the ¢lite of Madras. 
I suggested the meeting, to tell on Madras and Home, ond 
to challenge contradiction on the spot to the statements 
which each missionary gave of the history and condition 
of his mission, I spoke, and so did Watson. The Bishop 
is a most Christian man: his meekness makes him great. 
At eight, conference in our Institution ; dinner at nine, 
Pretty hard day! 

“ December 81.—The last day of the year! It is im- 
possible to write, I am weary of ‘attentions’—people at 
breakfast, people at tiffin, people at dinner, people calling ; 
then meetings, visiting of schools, &., &c., so that I have 
not one second to myself, It is now two, and not a 
moment, 

“We had about twelve yesterday here to breakfast— 
Wesleyans—one of whom came out the same year as Duff. 
We talked till one. Many of them did not seem acquainted 
with any difficulties, W——~ said, ‘I go to a village, sit 
down, tell them they must live after death, and for ever 
be in ,hell or heaven, and then tell them how to get out 
of hell by Jesus Christ.’ Calvinism, and Plymouthism, and 
indifference, seem to divide the Europeans. There are 
noble civilians, and bad ones; fine, manly missionaries, and 
weak ones, We require a broad, maily, earnest Christi- 
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anity, and not formal orthodoxy, weak ‘Evangelicalism,’ 
or sickly Plymouthism. 

“We drove through the Retiah, or native town, with its 
crowded bazaars. The houses are low and the bazaars 
poor; yet many are very rich in it. Saw silk-weaving by 
the native loom. Saw the best female school I think to 
be found in India, taught by two truly noble women— 
so clever and energetic, such genuine ladies—the Misses 
Anstey. They have money of their own: their work is 
one of true love. What teaching! what influence! what 
power! The senior class of fifty girls; the junior, with 
two hundred or more. I could not puzzle the senior class 
on the Old Testament from Genesis to Samuel, nor on the 
New in the Gospels and Acts, All are Canarese; but my 
questions were interpreted, They do not yet profess 
Christianity, but never can these be idolaters; and 
whether they marry Christian husbands or heathen, they 
must exercise a leavening influence. My heart and eyes 
were full.” 

« January 1, 1868, Bangalore —This is my first greet- 
ing for ’68. Our plans are again changed, and instead of 
bringing in the year in the railway we are spending it 
calmly and quietly here. The fact is I took a disgust 
yesterday at travelling and work of every kind. We had 
intended to tour it very hard till Saturday, and to go over 
some hundreds of miles to see either Seringapatam or 
“Tanjore. But because we had rested and did nothing 
yesterday we began to feel weary and to realise how we 
had been kept up by constant excitement, and that we 
required perfect quiet. So after our things were packed 
T took a fit of disgust at Idolatry, Missions, sight seeing 
and everything, and saw but one paradise—rest—and so we 
return to Madras, where we shall have little to do till we 
sail on the 9th for Calcutta. Iam glad we did so, as we 
are enjoying this cool, or rather cold weather intensely, 
and doing nothing. 

“We returned last night at 8, and here I am writing 
as well and hearty as ever I was in my life, actually en- 
joying the weather, so that I begged them at breakfast to 
stop the punkah, as it was making me sneeze. In fact, I 
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am getting too fond of India. Take care you get me home, 
as they are spoiling me fast. Actually asked to a ball at 
the Governor's |” 


Caxourra, Jan. 23rd, 1868. 

“My only touch of illness since I left has been this 
week. I had my old gout, which quite lamed me and com- 
pelled me to keep my bed since Tuesday, and so I missed a 
state dinner at Government House, at which many were 
invited to meet us. I was all right except the heel. 
But you know my love fora day in bed. {I had twelve 
missionaries in conclave around me. Church Missionary, 
London, Baptist, Free and Established. So I was honoured 
while on my throne. One old missionary was the friend 
of Carey and Ward. While I keep my leg up I am quite 
well, and shall be as usual to-morrow. I never enjoyed 
better health and spirits; but must take it more calmly. 
It is not away! A public dinner is to be given us on 
Friday week. We leave for Gyah on the 3rd. Like a 
school-boy I say, ‘The month after next I hope to leave 
India for home }’” 


Caxourta, 3let January. 
“One line to say we are well and hearty, very hard 
wrought indeed, having had much care; but all things 
going on well, 
« All parties strive to do us honour from the Governor 
and Bishop down to the Fakir. I have much to say.” 


From the Friend of India, Jan. 23rd, 1868 :-— 

“The presence of Dr. Macleod has cheered many a 
worker and helped to enlighten many a doubter. More 
remarkable than his receptive powers, amounting to genius, 
which enables him to appreciate the merits of abstruse 
political questions; more striking than his marvellous 
conversational gifts; more impressive than his public 
speeches, have been his sermons. That is the perfection 
of art without art. Of his three sermons in Calcutta two 
were addressed to doubters, being devoted to a semi-philo- 
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sophical exposition of our Lord’s Divinity and Atonement. 
He spoke as a man to men, not as a priest to beings of a 
lower order ; he reasoned, as one who had himself felt the 
darkness, avowedly to help those who were still in the 
gloom. Affectation seems as foreign to the character as it 
is to the thought of this John Bright of the pulpit. The 
lesson taught to preachers by the crowds of high and low 
who flocked to hear him, was, as it seems to us, that truth 
and honesty, guided by faith and unconsciousness of self, 
and expressed in manly speech face to face, will restore to 
the pulpit a far higher function than the Press has taken 
from it.” 


His work in India reached its climax as well as its 
unexpected close in Calcutta. The reception there 
accorded to the Deputies was peculiarly hearty ; but 
the fatigue and mental excitement produced by 
speeches, sermons, conferences, and addresses were 
excessive ; and when, to mark the close of their three 
weeks’ labour in the capital, a public dinner was 
given to them—the first which the Governor-General 
ever honoured with his presence—Dr. Macleod made 
a speech which proved the last he was to deliver 
in India. From Dr. Watson’s account of the work 
gone through on that single day, it is not wonderful 
that, at midnight, he found himself prostrated with 
illness, 

“Tn the morning he drove from the suburbs, where 
he was living, to a meeting in the city, where he 
spoke about half an hour. From that he went to the 
General Assembly’s Institution, and took an active 
part in the examination which was held of the various 
classes: this over, the advanced students of the Free 
Church Institution assembled along with the students 
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who had just been examined; and in that great hall, 
which was full, and which accommodated about a 
thousand persons, he delivered a vigorous and stirring 
address, which lasted a full hour. When the pro- 
ecedings came to a close, a large company wero 
entertained to lunch by Dr. Ogilvie at his houso, and 
then, of course, no one cared to hear anybody say a 
word except the guest of the day. When he roached 
home that afternoon, after a drive of five or six miles, 
he was in a state of sheer exhaustion ; and though he 
‘was most nervous about the evening, he tried to 
snatch an hour of sleep; for he wished to do perfect 
justice to his work, and he felt that in one sense the 
work of his mission was to terminate with the dinncr, 
which was arranged for cight o’clock that night, when 
every phase of English life in India would be repro- 
sented from the Viceroy downwards. 

“He had spoken often of his desire to give expres- 
sion on this occasion to some of his strong convictions 
on the relation of India to England, or of English- 
men to India; and though ho had had an opportunity 
at a large meeting previously, presided over by the 
Bishop of Calcutta, to speak on missionary affairs, he 
felt that the last occasion when he was to open his 
lips in public before he left Bengal, was one which 
necessitated @ wider range of subject than any cocle- 
siastical topic, however interesting or important. Tis 
reception in the evening was most hearty. He rose 
with a heavy sense of what he was to say; and, as 
was often the caso with him in his most carnest 
moments, he started with a few unpremeditated 
strokes of humour and homely words which touched 
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all hearts, and in a minute or two brought himself 
into rapport with the audience and the audience with 
him. 

“ Only on one occasion, when he delivered his last 
memorable speech in the General Assembly, a few 
weeks before his death, have I secn him so agitated 
and, to uso a common expression, ‘weighted’ as he was 
then; and it was with a deep sense of relief that, 
towards midnight, he stretched out bis foct and 
smoked his cigar before going to bed, having received 
the assurance, from those he relied on, that all his 
anxiety and care in regard to that last appearance in 
public in India had not been thrown away.” 


Yo Mrs. MacLEoD :-— 
Careurta, ith February. 

“On comparing this date with that on telegram you 
will be surprised at my being here, especially if you have 
read the Friend of India and learn that I have been 
‘prostrated by fatigue’ you will be in delightful anxiety, 
and my mother will have food for alarm until I retum 
home. 

« Just after the telegram was off I was threatened with 
dysentery. So the doctors gave me forty grains of ipecacu- 
anha in two doses in a few hours, This was on Wednesday. 
I at once said Amen, lay in bed, obeyed orders, and slept all 
day, read newspapers, &e., when awake, saw no one, and 
thoroughly ‘enjoyed the blessed rest, The complaint was 
checked yesterday, and between the perfect rest and 
medicines I feel gout all gone, and except the weakness 
of being in bed, nearly perfectly well, very jolly and not 
the least dowie, though very thankful indeed that I am so 
well, To show you how sensible and good I am, I have 
allowed Watson go off alone to Gyah, the only really 
rough and rude drive on our route, and I remain here 
doing nothing, seeing nobody, in the full rollicking enjoy- 
ment of idleness, till Tuesday or Wednesday, I am even 
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now able to join him, but I take four days’ holiday, though 
my not going to Gyah is a terrible loss and self-denial, 
This will prove to you what I always told you, that I would 
return direct, home, if necessary, the moment any doctor 
said or believed I should do so. Are you satisfied? Don’t 
you feel I am telling you the whole truth? Look at ime ! 
Don’t I look honest ? 

“The fact is the back of the work is broken! It ix, I 
may say, done, and well done, and all to come is plain sail- 
ing, so that if I did not go to Sealkote at all (but only 
went by rail to Delhi to see sights), I should feel a work 
was already accomplished far beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. It was not the work only, but the excite- 
ment that put me wrong. I never preached to such eon- 
gregations, The admission was by ticket, and stairs aud 
lobbies were crammed, and many went away. 

“The Mission Meeting was 2 great event. Such was 
never before held in Caleutta, called by tlie Hishop, and 
attended by all denominations, aud such an audience to 
welcome us. 

“Then camo on Saturday an evening mecting as great 
on City Missions, Iwas taken all aback. But itwas a great 
suecess, und they tell me I have re-established an agency 
which was declining. The public dinner made me ashamed 
of having so much honour paid us, though it was given 
tous as deputies. The Viecroy had never gone to a public 
dinner in Calcutta, and to see such guests meet to do us 
honour and bid us farewell! It passed off splendidly ! 

“We have had many deeply interesting private meetings 
with missionaries—Zenana included, which I cannot dwell 
ou ; but one meeting I must mention. I addressed the lads 
attending our Institution, and at my request ull the lads 
of the Free Church Institution, who understool English, 
came to hear me, and all the missionaries, ns well ax inany 
of the ladies. They have met me with unbounded contidunce. 
They aro a nice lot of fellows. In one word, God has 
helped us, and helped us in a way that quite amazes and 
overpowers me. May He give me grace never to pervert 
those great tokens of His mercy to personal sectarian 
objects. 
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“The Bishop has been very kind, and Sir John Law- 
rence has acted like a brother to me; in fact, all have 
contrived how to please and oblige us.” 


Catourta, Saturday, February 9, 

«Since writing to you yesterday, what a change has taken 
place in all my plans! I intend leaving this for home on 
March 3, so that as you are reading this I am on the 
ocean going home, Are you not glad and thankful? I, 
on the whole, am. It happened thus: last night Dr. 
Charles said, ‘if you had asked me, I should have forbid 
your going to Sealkote.’ ‘Hallo!’ I said; ‘asked you?’ 
‘Take my word I shail ask you, and that most seriously, 
and no mistake.’ So I insisted that he, Dr. Farquhar, my 
old friend, and Dr. Fayrer, Professor of Surgery, should meet 
here to-day, and give an official opinion. They have done 
so.* They don’t object to my going along the railway as far 
as Delhi, especially as the climate is better there than here, 
but object to dak travelling,—é.e. going in 2 cab and two 
horses as far as from Glasgow to London and back !—in my 
present state; and they object to my being later than the 
first week of March, as the climate might from present 
symptoms prove dangerous. I feel thoroughly well to-day, 
except. weakish from so much medicine. I am quite lame 
again in the heel; but they laugh at that. Thank God 
the real work is done and well done! Had this come on 
one day sooner! As it is, J am full of gratitude for all 
that has been done, and bow my head for what I cannot 
accomplish. Dear Watson is thoroughly able to do it as 
well as I am, and sinco he is so well he will enjoy it as I 
would have done. Amen! Verily God’s plans are not ours.” 


After a brief tour to Benaros, Allahabad, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, Agra, and Delhi, he sailed from 
Caleutta on the 25th February. Owing to the kind- 
ness of Sir John Lawrence, his voyage to Egypt was 


* See Appendix B. 
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mado peculiarly happy and comfortable. Lady 
Lawrence was retuming to England with her daugh- 
ter, and was to sail as far as Suoz in the Feroze, am 
old man-of-war, then uscd for the service of tho 
Governor-General, and Sir John, with a friendliness 
which was heartily appreciated, asked him, as o 
guest, to share the ease which the roomy accom- 
modation of the yacht afforded. The perfect rest and 
comfort he thus enjoyed proved most helpful to his 
recovery. 


To Mrs. Mactzop :— 


“T parted with William Craik, whose kindness, constant, 
considerate, unwearying, was that of a brother more than 
a fricnd. I cannot tell you all he and his wife were to me. 
The Governor-General came down to the Feroze in his tug, 
and talked with me for about two hours in the frankest 
auncr, giving me xn immense number of most interesting 
facts about his life and government in the Punjaub, the 
mutiny, Delhi, &. I was greatly touched by his goodness, 
and I loved him the more when I saw him weeping as he 
parted for one year only from his wife and daughter. I 
cannot tell you what kindness I have received. Sir William 
Muir came on Monday morning, to see me; and Sir R. 
Temple came the night before I left, drove about with me, 
dined at Craik’s alone with us, all the while giving me 
volumes of information.” 


The only adventure which occurred on his voyage 
to Suez was o harmless shipwreck some twenty miles 
from port, caused by the Feroze running on a sand- 
bank, and having no worse consequences than the 
delay of waiting till a passing steamer took off the 
passengers. He was met by Mrs. Macleod at Alex- 
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andria, and they came home by Malta, Sicily, Naples, 
Rome, Civita Vecchia, and Marseilles. In spite of 
somo benefit derived from the voyage, his strength 
was visibly broken, and his limbs betrayed increased. 
liability to gout, accompanied by cvor-recurring 
attacks of acute pain, which he called neuralgia, 
but which were really duo to a more scrious derango- 
ment of the system. 


To Rey. Dr. Wartsox -— 
February, 1868. 

“We got on board the steamer—an old, brond-decked, 
strong-built, and high-masted man-of-war, with a huge 
steam-engine, and able to go when we started six miles an 
hour. India soon vanished into a few palm-trees rising 
out of the water in the horizon; and as I thought of all 
we had seen and done, and not scen and left undone, it 
appeared a strange dream, and I could not say whether 
shame and confusion of face for my wretched work, or 
great thanksgiving to God for His tender mercy, were 
most in my mind. Perhaps both alternated. Anyhow, I 
thanked God with all my heart fur His having given you 
as my companion, for all you were to me, for His giving 
you the honour of completing the work, and for the 
happy, happy hours we had together, unbroken by a 
single shadow to darken our sunshine. 

“,... We have had a summer sea every day since 
we left. Some days @ glorious breeze, and all sail set; 
other days very hot. I have never felt vigorous on board, 
and fear, unless it is this hot damp climate, that I am in 
for gout and sciatica for life, and that I never shall be fit 
for as much work as before. But we shall seo. I have 
prayers and exposition every day, and find it pleasant. 
Sunday services as usual Had a capital day with the 
sailors last Sunday.” 
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To Mrs. Mictzon :— 

“ Sunday, March 8th.—A glorious day. I have prenchod. 
on the quarter-deck, and at four I met all the sailors in 
the forecastle, and read to them ‘ The Old Lieutenant’ for 
an hour and twenty minutes to their great delight. The 
sun is nearly set; it goes down like a shot about six, 
and no twilight. The sca is blue as indigo, and tho white 
«visp curling waves ndd to its beanty, Two white birds, 
‘boatswains,’ as Jack told me, ‘with their tails as marling 
spikes,’ are floating in the blue, hundreds of miles from 
Jand ; thousands of flying-fish skim the water like swallows, 
each flying about sixty yards or so, All the sailors are in 
their Sunday best ; the Lascars dressed in white with red 
caps on, squatted in a circle mending their clothes, The half- 
naked eoolies and firemen lounging and sleeping, or cating 
eurry and rice, making it up with their fingers into balls 
and chucking it into their mouths. Old Pervo, the steward, 
dvessed in pure white calico and turban, is snoring on his 
back on @ carpet spread near the funnel; and I in my hot 
eabin writing to those I love, and wondering if I am indeed 
to have the joy of secing them again, blessing God for the 
health and perfect peace He is giving me, and in heart try 
ing so to adjust the difference of Longitude (71°) as to 
follow the Sunday services of my beloved people. Such 
is our Sunday at sea outwardly. 

“ Ceylon.—tThe foliage! The glorious foliage! Every 
kind of tree, palm and chestnut; bread-fruit treo, with its 
large furrowed glittering leaves—with the huge dark 
fruit hanging by strings from the bark; the graceful 
bamboo, whose yellow branches remind one of old- 
fashioned beds and chairs or sticks ; the plantain, with 
its large green leaves; down to the sensitive plant which 
creeps along the ditches, while beautifully coloured flowers 

. and creepers colour the woods. I missed the flocks of 
paroquets and bright-coloured birds one sces in North 
India, but the woods resound with the jungle fowl, and 
birds with sweet notes. Sunrise from St. Nicolas tower was 
glorious. The sun rose like a ball of fire out of the sea to 
the right, and his horizontal rays, shooting across tho 
island, separated the many ranges of low hills, and brought 
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out the higher hills to the north, up to Adam’s Peak fifty 
miles off. Alt those hills are covered with forests of palms 
and every splendid tree, A light mist lay between each 
ridge, and a sleepy radiance of wondrous beauty over all, 
The smoke of comfortable cottages, which nestle in the 
woods, rose here and there in white wreaths, giving a senso 
of comfort and of home to the scene,” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
1868. 


IS reception by the General Assembly, when he 
first entored it on his return from India, deeply 
touched him; the whole house greeted him with an 
enthusiastic outburst of welcome, which took him by 
surprise. On tho afternoon of the same day he de- 
livered, from a few notes, an address occupying two 
hours, in which he stated the chief results arrived 
at by the Deputation. The substance of this speech 
was carefully prepared for the Press during a period 
of leisure enforced on him by his medical adviser, 
and which was spent in the Highlands.* 


From his JOURNAL !— 


“ June 8rd, Cuilchenna.—On my fifty-seventh birthday 
(entering my fifty-seventh birthday), and at Cuilchenna 
once more. Iamsilent, This is the first personal and 
private journal I have written since my last on the pre- 
vious page, the night before I left for India What 
months these have been to me! Is it all a dream-—the 
voyage out with Watson and Lang, and the friendly pas- 
sengers, Bombay and Poonah, and Colgaum and Karli, 

* Those portions of his address which touch on the general quee~ 


tion of missions are given in the Appendix B, to which the reader is 
referred for the results of hia inquiries in India. 
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the voyage to Calieut, Madras, Bangalore, Vellore, Con- 
jeveram, Calcutta, Patna, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, the Feroze? 

“Then the remembrance of that mecting with my wife 
at Alexandria, and the good Cunliffes, and Cairo and its 
Oriental glories ; the voyage to Malta, and St. Paul’s Bay ; 
then Sicily, Syracuse, Catania, railway to Messina, boat to 
Palermo, and the drive to Monreale; then tho horrible 
Carybdie steamer to Naples; Naples and Madame Meuri- 
coffer, and the Watsons, and Dr. Pincofis, and Amalfi; 
Putcoli, Baiw, and Rome! with Strahan and Signor Garo- 
falini, and all the glories. Home by Civita Vecchia, Mar- 
seilles, Paris, God be praisel—God be praised! What 
a time of joy and blessing! 

“That night I returned was indescribable—so unreal, 
and yet so real. Never was there to me so dreamlike a 
thing as when dear friends, deacons, elders, and members 
of my church and working people met me at the railway, 
and shook me by the hand. Spectres could not have been 
more unreal. It scemed as if it could not be they, and 
that I was not myself, and home again. India seemed to 
follow me up till that moment; and Seotland did not seem 
real, The present was not as the past; and then the ever 
memorable supper in my own house, with my mother and 
aunts, and sisters and brothers, and children. What! was 
Tat home? Was I alive? Had Ireturned? Perhaps the 
feeling of never returning to which I clung, somehow, as 
necessary for my peace, made the return the more strange 
aud incomprehensible. I cannot describe the feeling. It 
was not excitement, but calm, dumb, dream-like wonder ! 

« And here I'am, with a full moon shining over Glencoe, 
and all as still as the desert—hoalth restored, and all 
spared ! 

“Oh my dear Father! how I thank and bless Thee, 
and record Thy goodness. But it is the old story of 
Love! T. 0. A 

“T wish also to record the marvellous manner in which 
my people behaved in my absence. Everything went on 
better than before! Few things have helped more to bring 
about an answer to many a prayer, that I might be enabled 
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to love my people with something of that yearning, motherly 
feeling, as if to one’s own children, which St. Paul had in 
such glorious perfection. I feel this strengthening of thy 
chords between us as a great gift from God. Our sepamtion 
has done us both good!” 

Tu Miss 8 Moxcreirr s~— 

y, many thanks for your chit (I have lost my 
native language). I have so innea to say to you und to 
your Indian staff, that I must be ‘silent till we meet. I 
have verily had a memorable time of it. God has blessed 
us and our work. I have been wounded in the grand 
campaign, and the doctors say that I must go to hospital 
for months to como, and that, to prevent evil, I must 
be idle, as my brain cannot stand constant demands ou 
it, At fifty-seven I am not what I was, but I may do 
work yet if I get rest. It was wild work in India! Do 
you remember the Sunday controversy, and how I was an 
outcast from all good society? Fancy me last night, 
chairman by request at » Free Kirk missionary meeting, 
in a Free Kirk, with a Free Kirk lecturer, and only Free 
Kirk ministers around me, and receiving Free Kirk 
thanks! I may live to be a Free Kirk Moderator till 
tho next time I am ealled to stand alouc, and then—woe’s 
ne!” 








To A. Srnaman, Esq. -— 
“ Tdeny the canon of 
criticism by which reli- 
gious novels are con- 
demned. It would ex- 
clude even — Christ’s 
teaching by parables, 
and would for ever pre- 
elude me or any minis- 
ter from writing stories. 
‘T stan’ on the head o° 
my fish an’ wull main- 
tain the flukes are fresh Ao Bites Oi of matter, 
and gude,’ as a Nowhaven fish-wife said to me.’ 
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To his Mormen, on his Birthday :— 
June 3rd. 

“Tam quite safe in saying that I have written to you, 
say forty letters, on my birthday; and whatever was defec- 
tive as to number in my letters was made up by your 
love. Now I begin to think the whole affair is getting 
stale to you. In short, you anticipate all I can say, 
am likely to say, or ought to say; and having done 
80, you begin to read ond to laugh and cry time about, 
and to praise me to all my unfortunate brothers and 
sisters, until they detest me till June 4th, Don’t you 
feel grateful I was born? Are you not thankful? 1 
Know you are, and no wonder. I need not enumerate all 
those well-known personal and domestic virtues which 
have often called forth your praises, except when you are 
beaten at backgammon. But there is another side of the 
question with which I have to do, and that is, whether I 
ought to be so very grateful to you for the event with 
which June 8rd, 1812, is associated. As I advance in 
life, this question becomes more interesting to me; and 
it seems due to the interests of truth and justice to state 
on this day, when I have had fifty-six years’ experience 
of life in its most varied forms, that I am by no means 
satisfied with your conduct on that occasion, and that if 
you fairly consider it, I feel assured you will justify me 
in demanding from you the only reparation possible—an 
ample apology, and a solemn promise never to do the like 
again! You must acknowledge that you took a very great 
liberty with a man of my character and position, not to 
ask me whether I was disposed to enter upon 2 new and 
important state of existence; whether I should prefer 
winter or summer to begin the trial ; or whether I should 
be a Scotchman, Irishman, or Englishman; or even 
whether I should be ‘man or woman born ;’ each of 
these alternatives involving to me most important con- 
sequences. What a good John Bull I would have 
made! what a rattling, roaring Irishman! what a capital 
mother or wife! what a jolly abbess! But you doomed 
me to be born in a tenth-rate provincial town, half 
Seotch, half Highland, and sealed my doom as to sex and 
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eountry. Was that fair? Would you like me to have 
done that to you? Suppose through my fault you had 
been born a wild Spanish papist, what would you have said 
on your fifty-seventh birthday, with all your Protestant con- 
vietions? Not one Maxwell or Duntroon related to you! 
you yourself 4 nun called St. Agnese !—and all, forsooth, 
because I had willed that you should be born at Toledo 
on June 3rd, 1812! Think of it, mother, seriously, and 
say, have you done to me as you would have had me do 
to you? 

“Then again, pray who is to blamo for all I have suf- 
fered for fifty-six years? Who but you? This reply alono 
can be made to a thousand questions which press them- 
selves on my memory, until the past scoms a history of 
toisery endured with angelic patience. Why, I might ask, 
for example, did I live for wecks on insipid ‘lythings,’ 
spending days and nights sercaming, weeping, hiccoughing, 
with an old woman swathing and unswathing me, whose 
nature retires from such attentions? Why had I for years 
to learn to walk and speak, and amuse 
aunts and friends like a young parish 7 9,6 
fool, and wear frocks—fancy me in a f Qa : 
frock now, addressing the Assembly! 
and yet I had to wear them for years! Why have I 
suffered from mumps, hooping-cough, measles, scarlet fever, 
toothache, headache, lumbago, gout, sciatica, sore back, 
sore legs, sore sides, and other ailments ; having probably 
sneezed several thousand times, and coughed as often since 
christened? Why? Because I was born! because you, 
and none but you, insisted I should be 
porn! Why have I had to be tossed 
about on every sea and ocean, and 
kept in perpetual danger from icebergs, 
fogs, storms, shipwrecks? You did it! 
Why have I had my mind distracted, 
my brain worn, my heart broken, my 
nerves torn, my frame exhausted, my life 
tortured with preachings and prepara- 
tions, speeches, lectures, motions, resolu- 
tions, programmes ; with sessions, preshyteries, and assem- 
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plies ; with all Churches, bond and free ; with all countries 
from west to cast, with good words and bad words; with 
Sunday questions and week-day questions ; with all sorts of 
people, from Trembling Jock to the Quoen ; with friends 
and relations, Jews and Greeks, bond and free? Why all 
this, and a thousand times more, if not simply and solely 
because, forsooth, of your conduct on Juno 3rd, 1412? 
No wonder it is a solemn and sad day to you! No wonder 
you sigh, and—unless all good is out of you—weep, too. 
I was told my poor father, on the day I was born, hid 
himself in a hayrick from sheer anxicty. He had some idea 
of what was doing. But, dear soul! he always gave in to 
you, and it was in vain for either of us to speak. J am 
told I yelled very loud—I hope I did—I could do no 
more then ; and I can do little moro now than protest, as 
I do, against the whole arrangement. 

“ An American expressed to a friend of mine a great 
desire to visit Siam, us he understood its people were all 
twins! The thought makes me tremble. What if I had 
been horn like the Siamese twins! Think of miy twin 
brother and myself going as a deputy to Indie: in the 
same berth, speaking together at the sume meeting, sick 
together at sea, or both suffering from gout, and you 
concerned and anxious about your poor dear boys! What, 


supposing my twin had married 
te 


q 
Ole 





“ Mother dear, repent ! 

“One good quality remains: [ 
can forgive, and I do forgive you 
this day, in pledge of which I 
send you my love, big as my body, 
yea without limit, as large a kiss 
as my beard and moustache will 
permit. 

“This is a glorious Highland 
day! What delicious air! It 
blows and rains, and is as bitterly 
cold as the most ardent Celt, could 
desire. 

‘The amusing prattle of eight children in the house, 
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eraving for excitement, with nothing to do, is truly sooth- 
ing, and acts as balm to my nervous system, The sail 
yesterday was charming, and the canal boat with a crammed 
cabin and heavy yain, was too delightful for a gouty 
world, 

“ Glencoe, if you could sce it through this thick rain, is 
grand, and the rattling of the windows from the wind quite 
musical. Iam trying te cure, my gout by walking iu wet 
grass, so keep your mind easy’ ” 


to A. Srnsitas, Esq. — 
Friday. 

“T send, for yourself only, the enclosed hints from 
-——. Now you know the real love that ho has to 
us personally, and to GW. I therefore value such 
hints, though I confess that I do not know to what he 
alludes. But to guanl against the possibility of a single 
expression being printed by us which the weakest Chris- 
tian could be pained by, I beseech you to let me see every 
MS. or proof before being printed off. I, as a minister, 
am more conversant than you can be with religious topics 
and the pulse of the religious world. Besides, as you also 
know, my chief delight in Good Words is its power of 
doing good. God knows this is more precious to me than 
all the gold and silver on earth could be.” 


To Miss Scorr MoncREtry :— 


“The past and the future seem to me to become every 
day more vivid, while tho more immediate point is more 
confused and vauishing. The old home in Dalkeith Park 
is never empty, but always full to me with people who are 
always happy, and can never die. So are other houses of 
my friends. Thank God for memory and for hope! When 
these earthly houses are discovered by us at last to be 
empty, and all our thoughts about them dreams, then at 
the same moment we shall also discover that another home 
is inhabited by the same dear friends, and that our dreams 
cease only when wo have awoke to and met with realities. 
My dear Norman has left us this morning to begin com- 
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mercial life in Liverpool. He, and two of his sisters, 
joined us on Tuesday at our winter communion, but as I 
entered his hed-room after he was gone it was very dream- 
like— In deaths oft.’” 


From his Jounxat :— 


“ Sunday, July 19.—What are called innocent enjoy- 
ments, with much which makes up and adds to the happi- 
ness of life—poetry, painting, smiles, and laughter, the 
sallies of playful wit, or the quiet chuckle, the delightful 
emotions—half smiles, half tears,—created by humour, the 
family fun in summer evenings in the open air—all that 
kind of life which we enjoy and remember with such enjoy- 
ment (albeit mingled with sadness, not. for what it was, but 
because it is not)—why is this not associated in our minds 
with saintship and holiness? Is it because those who are 
not. holy possess it all? Yet this would only prove the libe- 
rality of God, and not the sinfulness of man—or any incon- 
sistency in saints partaking of it. Is it that such happiness 
is sin? This cannot be. It would be a libel on all our instincts 
and feelings and the whole round of life as appointed by 
God, Is it that we have formed wrong ideas of saintship, 
and created, asin medixval art, such notions as would make 
saintship impossible, or utterly owtré and grotesque in the 
Exchange, or behind the counter, or on a Railway Board, 
or committee of Parliament? Yet it is in such places we 
need saints most. Or is it that we make such men as the 
apostles examples of what all men should be, and thence 
conclude that if so, the life I have alluded to must be 
wrong, earthly, and unworthy of men, as it could not be 
theirs? But, again, I look at the flowers Christ has made, 
and listen to His singing birds, whose bills, and throats, and 
instinets He has made, and con over all the gay and beauti- 
ful ‘trifles’ He has attended to as the Maker of the 
world, and which He called very good, and in which He 
has pleasure, and so the ‘ methodistical’ view of life does 
not hold. But may not o life in harmony with this, in 
which the small flowers, and the small singing birds, and 
the perfumes, and the lights and shadows and sparkling 
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waves, shall hold their own with the great mountains and 
mighty oceans, and intellectual and moral harmonies among 
God’s great beings, be the normal state of things, and be 
reproduced in tho new heavens and the new earth? The 
sorrows and sadness of Christ and of men like St. Paul would 
thus be abnormal, conditioned by the evil of sin They 
would be as the sadness of a family because of a death 
and burial, but which was not their natural condition. The 
world’s greatest men, in God’s sense, God’s own elect ones, 
the kings and princes of humanity, are thus necessarily 
the greatest sufferers, It is given them to ‘suffer with 
Christ’ as the highest honour, for it is the honour and 
glory of seeing things as they are in the true and eternal 
light which no mere man can see and live. But such 
men must die and be buried in the grave of sorrow, 
erucified by the world’s sin. 

«Yet let this occasion of sorrow be taken away, and why 
might not 2 St. Paul be a child again, and chase butterflies, 
etther flowers, and shout with joy among the heather? It 
isa great gift to be able to be happy at all, and seo, how- 
ever dimly, into life and death. Those who imitate these 
holy men only in their sadness and sorrow, practise a vain 
guise, like a mask, and fancy the signs of grief or grief 
itself to be a virtue, and not a misfortune, and glorious 
only as a sign of an inner love—the light which casts 
the shadow. Those who seek happiness for its own sake 
and call it innocent, and think it lawful without the 
eternal good, are vain as larks who would live only for 
singing, and silly as flowers who see nothing in creation 
but their own colours, and perceive nothing but their own 

e, 

“A mountain once rebuked a rivulet for always foaming 
and making a noise. The rivulet replied that the occan 
often did the same. ‘Yes,’ said the mountain, ‘but the 
ocean has its depths and calms: you have neither.’” 


VoL. IL 
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“SUBJECTS FOR SONNETS SUGGESTED IN MY WALK, 


“ Cwilchennu, July 21.—The scenes of peace and beauty 
jn Nature, resulting from the great cataclysms of the past ; 
paralleled by the peace in the world and in the soul 
from the anguish of suffering. 


“The foree of gravitation overcoming the storm and 
waves in carrying tiny bubbles out into the ebb tide; 
paralleled by the power of faith in the unseen, in those 
otherwiso weak, as a power striving against and con- 
quering apparently irresistible opposition, 


3. 


“ Tho light, reflected hy clouds, climbing a mountain side, 
illustrative of a puro mind rising over mighty heights of 
thought, and revealing their beauties.” 


*T geo a ficld, one half is tilled 
And may give something to tho baker ; 
‘With woods the othor half is filled, 
‘Not worth » halfpenny per acre. 


“<T won't aimit that field is good 
‘Bocauso some good things grow within it 
I say ’tis bad for human fuod, 
Ani getting worso, too, every minute. 


«The owner of it is so lazy, 
¥ct most contented and pretentious, 


Tlis eonse of duty very hazy, 
‘And yet 80 very conscientious. 


“He says ‘ho likes’ one half to till, 
Tie ‘likes’ what gives him little trouble, 
‘He likes to follow his own will, 
He likes in short to quirk and quibble. 


“ And now as I have told my mind 
About one-sided plough and harrow, 
‘The lesson is,—I never find 
Men very good and very narrow. 
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“One half their Inzy minds they till, 
The other half is always weedy ; 
They worship idols, do their will, 
‘Aro often wicked—alwaya ecedy !” 


To the Rey. Dr. Watsox :— 
Cumieienna. 

“Tt is very difficult for me to write ab present, as 2 
nervous headache sets in always in half an hour, so that 
it is impossible to write. It goes of ten minutes after 
I stop, so that J can get on by fits and starts only. 

“You must come soon again, Tam wearying to have 
a talk in Sanscrit. 

“*Ho who tatketh Sanserit. talketh like a man, but he 
who talketh never (like ie) is dumb.’ —Jfiadoo Proverb. 

“*He who is choked ean never be hanged.’ —Jiinloo 
Proverb. 

“* Hearthurnings cause sourness, and sourness is never 
sweet.’ —A Seotticixin. 

« My head gets so sore when I try to write.” 










To the SAME :— 


“Tf we could only get half-a-dozen trily able and 
enlightened Christian native preachers, they would soon 
sottle a erced fur thumselves. When we get freedom at home 
ns to the subscription of articles, we shall be better ablo 
to work freely in India. The f difficulty in the way 
of advancing Christianity in India is, unquestionably, that 
almost all the missionaries represent » narrow, one-sided. 
Christianity.” 








To Mra, MactEop :—~ 
Grascow, Wednesday. 

“T think this fit of sciatica is past. I had a queer 
night of it, between pain and sleeplessness. 

“T employed part of my idle time after midnight in 
arranging the drawing-room. You would have laughed at 
me, as J did. But I could find no rest with thet horrid 
neuralgia, It is gone to-day.” 

u2 
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Friday. 
“TI got sleep from seven to ten this morning, and I 
feel better than I have done for weeks. In short, after 
this I shall have a lease of good health. 
“Kiss Cuilchenna for me, 
“Tn the meantime, ‘Good-night !’” 


To Mr, Sumpson, of Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, Publishers :— 


OumcHenna, August 24, 

“I send you the last and concluding pages of my MS. 
The fact seems to me incredible, but it is true. I breathe 
more freely. My soul could transmigrate into Svo., and 
lie for ages in a minister’s library, unread and uncut like 
his own volume of sermons. Open the pareel, gently and 
roverently ; ‘there is a spirit in the leaves,’ but one which 
your devils alone can comprehend. By the way, it may 
strike you that I say nothing against the devil-worship, 
80 common among the aborigines of India. Tho fact is 
that I respect. it more than nny other form of heathenism. 
Its origin is literary, I have no doubt whatever that the 
original printers of the Vedas had some shocking MS. of 
Ram, or Krishnu, or Dasaratha, or Ikshwaku, or Vishnu, 
to print, and they manifested such genius in deciphering 
it, such patience in printing it, such meekness in correct- 
ing it, that they became objects of worship. The ‘ Devil 
Dance’ evidently originated in the joy witnessed among 
the printers when the MS. of the Ramayana or Mahabharat 
was finally printed. I respect therefore all these types of 
the devils who lived in the days of Noah, They may 
have been the ‘regular bricks’ of Babylon, with their 
printed sides, 

“The great Sanscrit scholar, Dr, Muir, must know all 
about it. Was the corrector of the press originally the 
corrector of morals?” 
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To the SAME :— 


“ T should like to see final proof of that address, 

“«To fight the batde of Waterloo,” remarked the 
Duke, with whom T humbly but firmly compare myself, 
‘was nothing. But to reply to letters, criticisms, &e., 
upon it, that was the werk of real pain and ditienlty. 

“The Duke, 1 feel, was right ; bat what was his work 
to mine ? 

“Me got Water foo* — T'll get water hot.” 





From his Jovrvnat :— 


“ Cuilchenad, Sept. 1.—This day ends my rest. since | 
returned from Tue not tell Ww months 
have beet to ine of quiet repose, of health ahuost restored, 
of blessed fiunily Tite. 

“To have not been idle, in the sense of doing nothing 
bat amusing myself. Ehave hardiy been a Sunday with- 
out preaching somewhere ; ence on the green, four times 
at Hallachulish, twiew at Kil and ones af Fort. 
William, Above all Tt 1 finished here my 
* Address on Missions,” wh ais gcenpied nore of ny 
thoughts, and given ine more trouble than anything | ever 
did. T have also written a chapter on ‘Peeps atthe Mar 
East? and a preface on the ‘ Characte sof Highland 
Scenery,’ for a Book of Photographs illustrative of the 
Queen's look, with some songs, and letters innumerable, 
besides preaching twice at home and attending all the 
mettings of the India Mission Committee, 

“And then we had our evening readings from Shike- 
spear, or sore other worthy book, and delightful croquet, 
aud such evenings at fishing! never to be forgotten for their 
surpassing glory ; and two happy visits from d 
one of them with Clark of Gy vavenly 
time, for which with heart, soul, and strength I thank 
God. 

“India, how dreamlike!” 


* Angtice, lukewarm. 
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“We need not build memorial cairns, 
Ah no, my wife, I cannot do it; 
For should we do so with tho bairne, 
Some day, my love, we're sure to ruo it. 
“Tf cach dear hand lays down the stone 
‘With love to all around to guido it, 
Oh, who of us could come alone 
Tn after years, and stand beaide it? 


“There's not # spot around this place, 
‘There’s not x mountain, glon, or river, 
But shall reenll each dear one’s face, 
And memories that perish never, 
“On every hill-top we might raise 
A ‘holy rood,’ though I would rather 
‘We gave upon it daily praiso 
To Him who is indcod our Father, 
«This time of joy in this doar place, 
‘This Sabbath rest—to Him we owe it, 


And not the least gift of His grace 
‘That both of us have learned to know it.” 


“A word about politics. As to the Irish Establish- 
ment, Tam on this point out and out for Gladstone, A 
nation must choose its own Church, and for all such 
practical purposes Ireland is as much an individuality as 
India, No idea can be right which practically is so offen- 
sive to common sense and to fair play as tho Irish 
blishment, Had the rest of Britain Leon Roman Catholi 
how should we Presbyteriaus lave liked the Establish- 
ment of a Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, with 
two millions of Preshyteriaus and one million of Roman 
Catholics? We drove out the Episcopal Protestant 
Church when it was out of harmony with the mind of 
the nation. To square the Protestant Establishment with 
Protestants won't do. It is an offence as a privileged 
Church to those subjects who do net believe in its teach- 
ing, and to whom it is no Church at all. If the Chareh: 
of Scotland is in the yame condition, which I deny, 
let it go. Justice must be done. The age of selfish 
monopolies of every kind is gone, Let it go. Christianity 
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implies a giving all we can, s sharing all possible good 
with others To fear Romanism! I am ashamed. 
Having censed long ago to fear the devil, I can be fright 
ened by nothing more. No evil need be feared, so long 
as good is loved. All evil is doomed; God is on the 
side of truth alone, 

“ All true politics should be in the line of making all 
the good possessed by the nation or in the nation, as much 
as possible a common good. No institution can be right- 
eously defended unless it can be proved to benefit the 
country more than its destruction could do.” 


To Rev. Dr, Watson :— 
CuILcHENNA, September, 1668, 

“There is nothing I believe more firmly than that 
what is necded is that a man seek to know, believe, and 
net out the truth as he best can; and I rejoice in the 
thought that thus the great stones which build up the 
mighty Temple are cemented by thin layers, unseen by 
hunan eye, of ten thousand times ten thousand unknown 
but great, because humble, men and women. $ 

“My highest ambition ought to be, and in a feeble 
sense is, to be a humble man, which J am not. Although, 
being not so, I would not like you to agree with me! I 
hope, however, by the grace of God, to be able at Inst to 
ereep into a doorkeeper’s place in the house of God, or to 
be among the lowest guests in the lowest room. ‘It will 
wonder me,’ as the Germans say, should it be so in the 
end.” 


‘Lo Mrs. MACLEOD ~~ 
ABERGELDIE, September 14, 1868, 

“Tam much the better for this trip. The air is cold 
aud bracing. No strangers. All most kind. The Duke 
of Edinburgh is here. 

“I preached happily. The Prince spoke to me about’ 
preaching only twenty minutes. I told him I was a 
Thomas 4 Becket, and would resist the interference of 
the State, and that neither he nor any of the party had 
anything better to do than hear me. So I preached for 
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forty-seven minutes, and they were kind enough to say 
they wished it had been longer. 

“The Prince’s whole views as to his duty to Scotland 
and Ireland as well as England, were very high, He 
spoke most kindly and wisely of Ireland, and seems 
determined to run all risks (as he did) to do his duty to 
her.” 


From his JounxaL:— 


“The Moderatorship has been offered me by the Old 
Moderators, and I at first, hy word and letter, out and 
out refused it. I did so chiefly on the ground of my 
desire for freedom in the expression of my personal 
opinions, without involving the Church as its representa- 
tive, and as also a writer of whims, crotehets, songs and 
stories, and the editor of Good Words. But it was 
strongly represented to me by old Modcrators that I ought 
and must accept—that it was a duty to aceept, which is a 
very different thing from a mere compliment. Well, they 
know all about me, and the worst abont me, and if, know- 
ing this, they like to tuke me, it is their own Jook out. 
I was free to accept it, which I latterly did, fecling very 
tauch the generosity of the Church in so acting to me. 
T feel that I won't hetray them, as I have no object but 
the good of my dear Church, and, if possible, my still 
dearer country.” 

« Nov, 24.—My fumily left Cuilchenna at the end of 
September. J was obliged to leave sooner, and felt as 
stiff and gouty at the end as the beginning.” 


CHAPTER XXIr. 
MODERATORSIOP AND PATRONAGE, 
1869—70. 


18 unanimous election by the General Assembly 

of 1869 to the dignity of Moderator gave him 

no ordinary satisfaction. The event was gratifying 

in itself; but it was specially valued as a token of 

the liberality of the Church, which could bestow such 

an honour on one who had so recently fought for free- 

dom at the risk of losing his ministerial position, and 

was highly appreciated as a mark of confidence in his 
personal loyalty and attachment to the Church. 


From his JourxaL:— 


« April 8th—It is a deep working out of love to say 
or do from true love that which may cause the object of 
love to manifest hate to us and yet to love him in spite of 
his hate. 

“How wonderful is the love which can discern and 
accept of the love of God revealed in and by deepest 
suffering, and which rejoices in the love in spite of the 
suffering! ‘He took the cup’ and ‘took the bread, 
symbols of a broken body and shed bood, and ‘gave 
thanks !” 

“Love is the only way along which the whole world 
may reach greatness. The proud despise it as too common 
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and vulgar. They prefer to reach it by way of genius or 
talent, 

ve See clearly what you wish. Sincerely desire that 
others should see it also and seck it. Help to bring them 
into this mind by perfect truth and candour, patience, 
meekness, respect and tender consideration for their 
feelings and their prejudices. Never despair, and beliov- 
ing in God and His good-will to man, be sure that the 
right will come right, 

“Deal with others as God deals with you, and all will 
be done with truth and charity and patience, Want of 
eandour and want of coutidence in our fellow-men hinder 
and weaken us. 

“T believe we would ays gain right ends sooner, 
whether political or eve tical, if we openly declared 
what we wanted, and made no mystery of it, Wrong 
alone fears the light. ‘Policy,’ in iost cases, if not in all, 
belongs to the devil and darkness. It creates the very 
suspicions which it endeavours to conquer,” 





1 






To A. Srrattax, Esq. :— 
Siraxpox. 
“T have come here for a quiet day’s work. I send you 
8 morsel to keep your printer's devils going. I shall send 
us much more to-morrow.” 
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From his JounxaL:— 

“ May 18th, Tuesday.—I record my gratitude to God 
for the quiet and comparatively unbroken fortnight I have 
had, and the measure of good health also given me, and 
the peace of mind to prepare my long address for the 
Assembly. I go to-morrow to reach the highest point in 
my pubiic life My mother, dear one! wife and nine 
children, aunts, brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces, and 
troops of friends to be with me, What a height of 
merey! Oh, may this be a talent used lovingly, humbly, 
and unselfishly for His glory! Such is my earnest 
desire,” 


In giving the customary address at the close of the 
Assembly, he took the opportunity of uttering his con- 
victions on several important matters of ecclesiastical 
policy. Among other points he noticed certain charac- 
teristics of the age of which he thought account should 
be taken by the Church. 


“1,—The age in which we live is one of searching in- 
quiry in regard to truth, We do not complain of this; 
tor however perverted the spirit may sometimes become, 
and however much it may manifest. mere discontent with 
things as they are, yet the spirit itself in its essence is 
good, and should be hailed by all who love the true and 
the right for their own sakes, be the consequences to them- 
selves what they may. 

“2—Another characteristic of our time may be de- 
scribed as a jealousy of all monopolies, of all privileges 
which would secure good to the few, at tho expense, 
directly or indirectly, of the many. And this is being 
applied to existing Church Establishments. Treaties 
of union, Acts of Parliament, and the like, however in- 
valuable they may be, even as means of securing time for 
discussion, or as affording the strongest possible grounds 
for @ patient and considerate policy, must ultimately yield 
to the prime question of political justice as decided by s 
national jury. The country will determine, wisely or un- 
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wisely, what it deems best, not for this or that class, this 
or that denomination, but for the general good. And I 
might add, that establishments of religion are henceforth 
likely to be dealt with, not according to an imperial policy 
which recognises the unity of the State, but with referenco 
to the wants and expressed wishes of cach separate nation- 
ality, so to speak, whether of Scotland, England, or Ireland, 
in which they respectively exist. On this principle the 
Church of Ireland has been dealt with, not as an Establish- 
ment connected with the Church of England, far less as 
connected with the Establishment of Scotland, but merely 
with reference to its suitableness for Ireland, as determined 
by its past history, present position, and future prospects. 
And thus, too, must the Churches of Scotland and England 
in the Jong-run be tried, cach on its own merits, each 
according to its adaptation to the religious wants of the 
country in which it exists. Now this is a principle of 
which national Churehes should not complain, inasmuch 
as their power and cfiiciency are inseparable from the 
fact of their being acceptable to the nation as a whole. If 
by any fault of theirs they lose the confidence of the nation, 
or fail to recover it after a fair trial, their continuance is 
more than imperiled, seeing that they exist for the nation, 
and not the nation for them.” 


«For myself,” he said, in reference to the question of 
Subscription, “I confess that I do not see how the Church 
of Christ, or any section of it, as a society professedly 
founded on the teaching of Christ and His apostles, and 
having a history since the day of Pentecost, cau exist with- 
out a ereed expressed or administered in sone form or 
other, As far as I know, the Church has always had some 
test for the doctrinal beliefs of its teachers and members, or 
for their beliefs of the historic facts of the New Testament 
which constitute the basis of objective Christianity.* More- 
over, the theory held by us, as an Established Church, im- 
plies that the State ought to know what are the doctrines 
professed by the Church which it proposes to establish. 








* John ii. 10, 11; 1 John iv. 1; 2 Peter ii. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 8. 
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Hence those doctrines when mutually agreed upon, become 
the law at once of the Church and of the State. 

“ What therefore in these circumstances can be done by 
our National Church? Shall we, for example, compel 
every minister under pain of dismissal, or of incurring 
charges of dishonesty, to accept every statement, every 
alleged fact, every argument for doctrine, and deduction 
from doctrine, and proof of doctrine to be found in the 
Confession? Is this what the Church really means before 
God when it uses the formula? And do we practically 
make no distinction between those things on which 
Christians, the most learned and the most holy, may and 
do differ in all Evangelical churches, and those doctrines 
on which, as 2 whole, all are at one? Possibly we may 
obtain honest agreement in minute details, but I fear it 
will only be on the part of the very few, of the very ignorant, 
thus necessarily creating the dead unity of a churchyard, 
rather than the living unity of a Church, and fostering 
faith like that of Romanists, which rests practically upon 
mere Church authority. It appears to me that the 
quantity or quality of any confession to those who thus 
receive it, is of no more importance than the quantity or 
quality of food is to a man who only carries it, but does not 
eat it. But on the other hand is it possible without running 
still greater risks for a Church to give official permission 
to any office-bearcr to make this distinction between 
Essentials and Non-Essentials? Then where is the line to 
be drawn? And what value would there be in this case 
in any Confession at all? Might not the most dangerous 
and Anti-Christian opinions be preached in our pulpits, 
and the result be that to include sceptics we practically 
exclude true believers? It is much easier for some to 
sneer at creeds altogether, and for others to raise a cry of 
horror as if God’s Word was attacked when a doubt re- 
garding them is expressed, than for both parties to carry 
the burthen of fair and candid men, seriously considering 
the difficulty and suggesting such a solution of it as may 
satisfy our sense of truth in regard to ourselves, and our 
sense of justice and charity towards others. 

“ And now let me ask with unfeigned humility ed with 
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a full sense of the difficulties which I have indicated, 
whether a practical solution, if not a logical one, may not, 
on the one hand, be found in common sense and spiritual 
tact and Christian honour on the part of those who, with 
doubts and difficulties, desire to enter or to remain in the 
Church, and that from no selfish motive ; and, on the other 
hand, by the exercise of those same gifts and graces 
towards such individuals on the part of the Church? ‘The 
minister can thus easily determine for himself how far he 
honestly agrees with the teaching and doctrine of the 
Church, or cordially accepts it as that which has been 
recognised as constituting the essentials of Christianity by 
the whole Catholic Church from the days of the Apostles ; 
while the Church, retaining her power to ex discipline 
in every case of departure from the Confession, may also 
exercise due caution, charity, and forbearance.” 












The Dean of Westminster, who was present at 
several meetings of the Gencral Assembly, after- 
wards addressed the following letter to Dr. Macleod 
as Moderator :— 


From DEax SraNzEy :— 
Deaxery, WESTMINSTER. 

“ My Dear Moperator, 

“T was obliged to leave in such haste on Friday, as 
to have had no timo to thank you for the great kindness 
of the past week. 

“It was a sincere gricf and disappointment to me not 
to be able to be present to-day to hear your adilress, and 
to-morrow to assist at your dinner. Nothing but the call 
of imperative engagements here would have prevented it. 

“Meanwhile I have had the very great pleasure and 
profit of having become acquainted, by personal intercourse, 
with your famous Assembly, and with the established organ 
of the Church of Scotland. 

“T cannot bring myself to belicve that an institution so 
represented is doomed to fall, or that the Scottish people 
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‘will consent to the overthrow of a body which gives such 
pledges of dignity and progress to the whole country. 

“Jf at your dinner you should think it worth while to 
refer to this humble expression of regard from a Presbyter 
of the sister Church, pray consider yourself at liberty to 
do 80, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“A. P, Sranzey.” 


From his JounNAu:— 
Amp's Bay Hovse, 2nd Auguat, 1869, 

“The Moderatorship was a time of great peace of heart. 
There was no contretemps of any kind. The house was 
very full, and every one was kind. Dean Stanley attended 
our Assembly, and visited the Free Church one also. He 
lived in the same hotel as we did My address, which 
ocenpied two hours, was delivered to a crowded house, 
and was kindly accepted. It has since been published, 

“ After the Assembly, on the following Sunday J went 
to Balmoral; and at the end of June went with the 
Anti-Patronage Committee to London, The Scotch 
Members gave us a dinner. Had aon interview with 
Gladstone, accompanied by twenty-seven M.P.’s, It was 
my own decided opinion that we should go to Government 
to do away with Patronage. If they refused to aid us, 
they could not accuse us of want of sympathy with the 
country; and if they aided us, they could not destroy us. 
They could not well order new clothes for a man, and 
then kill him. 

“Some think that Gladstone, in his interview as reported, 
wished that in the memorial which he suggested, we should 
discuss the question of sharing endowments with other 
Presbyterian Churches. No one, at the time, as far 
as I know, believed this. Had I done so, although 
wamed by several influential Members of Parliament not 
to discuss anything at that interview, and also feeling 
the extreme difficulty of my position as representing 
the Church, accompanied by a deputation with so many 
MP's of different sentiments, yet I would have refused, 
without consent of the Church, to entertain and discuss the 
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question of Disestablishment, when we were commissioned 
to consider Patronage only. But a leader in the Daily 
Review made me think that this meaning might be given 
to the words, and possibly truly, so I protested in a speech 
given in Glasgow, at my brother's induction dinner to Park 
Church, against what seemed to me the insulting idea of 
asking us to entertain such a question, although the 
Chureh might do it, This called forth an abusive 
article.” * 


Ecelesiastical policy was never congenial to him, 
and it is doubtful how far he was fitted to be in 
this sphere the leader of a party. He had strong 
convictions as to the principles by which a national 
Church should be guided, and drew a line, clear 
enough to his own mind, between the generous 
comprehension which he advocated, and ‘the latitudi- 
narianism which would override the limits of catholic 
belief. But he had neither patience nor taste for 
diplomacy, nor for the finesse required to ‘manage’ a 
party. His special calling, in the circumstances in 
which the Church had been placed since 1843, had 
respect to her life and practical work; and he 
felt that in proportion as he helped to make her 
better he would also mako her stronger. But, 


* Considerable difference of opinion prevailed as to the oxact words 
used by Mr, Gladstone, but that Dr. Macleod had quite approbonded 
their purport, may bo gathercd from the following lotter, written by 
Mr. Gladstone's Secretary to tho Rev. Mr. Dykes, of Ayr: — 

“Mr. Gladstone has no report by him of his conversation with the 
doputution that waited on him in the summer, and is unable, without 
that assistance, to make any positiyo ussertion on tho subject; but 
recording to hia best recollection, ho gave no opinion of his own on 
the proposal of the deputation, but inquired if it had been considored 
what viow was or would be taken of the proposal by the other Presby- 
terian communions in Scotland, and whut effect its adoption would 
have on tho relation betwoen those communions (regard being had to 
their origin) and the Established Church.” 
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although he was not an ecclesiastical politician, he 
acquired an influence in the councils of the Church, 
and, what was still more important, an influence beyond 
her pale which was perhaps wider and more vital than 
that of any or all the leaders of parties.* 


On this subject Dean Stanley wrote :— 


“ Ho was the chief ecclesiastic of the Scottish Church. 
No other man during the last thirty years in all spiritual 
tministrations so nearly filled the place of Chalmers; no 
other man has occupied so high and important a position 
in guiding the ecclesiastical movements of his country since 
the death of Robertson, we might almost say, since the 
death of Carstares . . . . Macleod represented Scottish 
Protestantism more than any other single man. Under 
and around him men would gather who would gather round 
no one else. When he spoke it was felt to be the voice, 
the best voice of Scotland” 


It was fortunate, therefore, for the movement for 
the Abolition of Patronage, that when it first took 
definite shape, the Church was represented by one 
whose antecedents gave him claims to attention in 
professing to speak on grounds of public rather than 
sectarian policy. 

His own views on the question of Patronage were 
sufficiently defined. He never for 2 moment imagined 
that it was contrary to Scripture; and, as actually 
exercised in the Church, he deemed there might be 
many advantages as well as disadvantages connected 
with its continuance. It was, however, on grounds 

* T am reminded, that since the Disruption there bave been no 
partis in tho Church. This may be true in a technical sense, but 
practically, each Assombly has been divided on special questions ; and 
these divisions have usually been determined by a general policy. 

VOL, U1. x 
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of Christian expediency, and in view of the relation 
of the Church to the country, that he now supported 
its abolition. Even as early as 1843 he had foreseen 
the necessity of moving in this direction, and in his 
closing address as Moderator of the General Assembly 
he strongly urged the motives by which the national 
Church ought, in his opinion, to be actuated. 


“By a national Church, I mean one whose clergy are 
secured n decent support out of certain funds set apart 
by the State for their use ; a Church whose doctrines have 
been accepted by the State, as those which are henceforth 
to characterise the teaching of its ministers, and whose 
government and discipline are in their several outlines de- 
fined, recognised, and proteeted by law. Such an organi- 
zation exists, not for the suke of the clergy, but for the 
sake of the country, The people do not thus belong to the 
Church, but the Chureh to the people. Our stipends are 
not given for our own sake, but for theirs. The Church is 
their property, and all her ministrations are established for 
their advantage. If this be so, then a national Church can 

_never, without forfeiting its true position, regard what are 
called its own interests as being in any way independent 
of the interests of the country, but rather as subordinate 
to them, 

“A Christian body, self-supported, whose members are 
united by a mere voluntary agreement, may exist for itself 
only, and teach as it pleascs, being answerable alone to 
conscience and to God. Not soa Church which has had 
conferred upon it the privileges and consequent, responsi- 
bilities of an Establishment. Every question which comes 
before such a Church for decision must be judged of with 
reference to the general interests of the nation. Accord- 
ing to this principle, the views and wishes of Churches 
dissenting from our communion, on grounds which it may 
he possible for us to remove, and the beliefs even of those 
of our fellow countrymen who reject all Churches, demand 
from us earnest and anxious consideration. The office- 
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bearers of the national Church are trustees of 2 property 
which is theirs only in so far as they regard it as a com- 
mon. boon, which all citizens are entitled to share. How 
many of our divisions might have been prevented, had all 
parties, acting on this principle, carried in common the 
burden of the Church, and endeavoured to make her 
claims harmonious at once with the righteous demands of 
the State and of the country! How much might yet be 
done if we would pass over all the narrow space bounded by 
Church party into the wider space limited only by Chris- 
tian patriotism! We are thus bound, as far as is con- 
sistent with our existence as a Christian Church, to include 
within it as many, and to exclude from it as few as possible, 
of our countrymen, And in order, I repeat, to do this, 
we should weigh their conscientious convictions whether as 
to government, forms of worship, or doctrines of minor 
importance, in the light of that true Christian charity, which 
is at once the highest form of freedom and of restraint.” 


His anxiety was, if possible, to rebuild the Church 
on a foundation sufficiently wide to include the 
Presbyterianism of Scotland. He did not, however, 
delude himself with the hope of any corporate union 
immediately taking place with the Free Church and 
United Presbyterians, in consequence of the abolition 
of Patronage. He knew too well their historical 
antecedents, understood too well the spirit which 
years of antagonism had created, and had weighed. 
too carefully other practical difficulties to expect any 
such happy consummation. In reference to this he 
used to quote from ‘Christabel’ these lines— 

“Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constanoy lives in realms abovo ; 
And life ia thorny ; and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with ane we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


x2 
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Each spake words of high disdain 

‘And insalt to his hoart’s best brother; 

They parted—ne'er to meot again ! 

But never cither found another 

To freo the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like oli which had been rent asunder ; 

‘A dreary eea now flows between ;— 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

‘The marks of that which once hath been.” 
But he certainly dared te hope that, after time 
had exercised its healing influence, these Churches 
would be thankful for the preservation of the 
national endowments for religion, and appreciate 
the attempt now made to open the doors of the 
Establishment as wide as possible to all Presby- 
terian bodies. In these endowments he saw the 
only sufficient security for the existence of a well 
paid and well educated ministry for the nation. All 
he bad seen and learned of Voluntaryism in America, 
and all he had known of its working in this country, 
had convinced him that, when existing alone, it was 
not only insufficient for the proper support of the 
Church in poor districts, but involved in its very 
nature elements of danger to the tone, independ- 
eneo, and liberty of the clergy.* It seemed to him 
therefore a betrayal of tho interests of Christianity 
in Scotland, where the people were practically at one 
in their belicfs, to throw away the patrimony of the 
Church for the sake of a party triumph. He was 
therefore determined, as far as in him lay, to con- 
serve the Church for patriotic ends, and, with this 
view, was anxious to bring her government as much 


* Seo his Speech on Patronage in the Assombly of 1870, 
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as possible into harmony with the lawful wishes, and 
even the prejudices of the people. 


“ We must endeavour to build upa Church, national but 
not sectarian, most tolerant, but not indifferent—a Church 
with liberty but not licence, endowed but not covetous, 
and which, because national, should extend her sympathy, 
her charity, if need be her protection, to other Churches, 
and to every man who, by word or deed, tries to advance 
the good of our beloved country.”* 


Some months after the deputation had waited on 
My. Gladstone, he wrote to the Duke of Argyll in the 
following terms :— 

29th March, 1870, 

“No man realises more fully or intensely than I do the 
diffitulties which surround us on every side in attempting 
to preserve the Church as an Established Church, or even 
to secure for Presbyterianism the ecclesiastical funds of the 
country. We cannot remain in our present position and 
receive an attack, for our doing so would provoke an attack, 
and justly too, as that would not be acting a worthy part. 
We cannot retract after the vote for movement in regard to 
Patronage. We must advance, stronger in numbers, in 
activity, in talent and influence, than during any previous 
period subsequent to 43 ; and stronger still I humbly 
hope in an unselfish desire, as becomes a national Church, 
to seck the good of the country. And for this end we 
ought to be willing to share as far as practicable the 
advantages or the prestige of the Establishment, or at 
the worst, its endowments, with all who will receive them. 
I advance therefore to make honourable terms, not with 
‘the enemy,’ or mutineers, but with those regiments who 
have left us, formed themselves into a Free Corps, and have 
weakened in so many ways the army which should be 
united against the common foe. Our attempt is not 
hopeless! No attempt can be so which, before God, seeks 


* Speech in Assembly, 1870. 
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to do good, A higher blessing in some form must come 
than if no such attempt is made. I have faith in God, 
All will depend on the spirit which may actuate the 
Churches, 

“The removal of Patronage I am aware is but one 
step, and not the greatest. But I fancy that if it could be 
enacted that induction should take place ‘ according to the 
laws of the Church,’ leaving liberty to regulate from time 
to time the laws regarding the election, that the difficulty 
of ‘spiritual independence’ would be practically solved. 

“The Free Church could not, without denying her 
principles and history, refuse at least to consider the 
question in the gravest manner, and the responsibility of 
refusal would be laid on her. A considerable party in 
that Church, and in the whole north of Scotland, which 
has declared against union with the Volunturivs, and 
mourns over the ‘sad defection’ of Candlish, Guthrie, and 
Buchanan, would gladly entertain the idea. The United 
Presbyterians, who in their political eagerness to join 
the Free Church, consented to let the principle of Estab- 
lishment be ‘an open question,’ could hardly make its 
practice (a mere & s. ed. affair) be a ground for rupture, 
and thus, if there was an Endowed Free Chureh in friendly 
co-operation—in unity, if not wnion—with those tender 
consciences which ‘cannot touch the coined money,’ we 
should have reform, in harmony with our past history, and 
not Revolution. 

“Tn spite of all that Voluntary Churches have done, 
never were endowments, in addition to free gifts, more 
needed, if we are to have, beyond the towns, clergy who 
can hold their own among a cultivated and educated 
luity. 

“There is a great fear on the part of some of our Broad 
Churchmen, lest an immigration of barbarian races into 
the Establishment should extinguish all the freedom and 
break up the Church by a scries of massacres, or force 
other and counter migrations to Independent or Episcopal 
Churches. They tell me I should be the first man to be 
shot! But I do not fear this, Indeed, I begin to fear 
much more lest liberty should degenerate into licence ; 
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anyhow, I have confidence in truth, time, and public 
opinion, 

“I write to you without reserve. I believe in your good- 
will to the Church, your love to your country. ‘Who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for such 
@ time as this!’” 


To Dr. CxARTERIB:— 


“There would be, on the one hand, great danger to fair 
and honest freedom by union at present with the Free 
Church, We should be terribly tried by a Demon of 
Dogma, wandering in dry places, and no real man daring 
to pass that way. Even John Calvin would be strangled. 
Hymns! Organs! Simpler Creed! Simpler formula! 
Pfui! All gone, and the Church would soon follow. 

*T see no chance of any legislation by which their idea 
of spiritual independence can be made possible. Do you? 
And if possible, desirable. Do you? 

«But, onthe otherhand, I hold an endowed Church, accord- 
ing to all experience, to be almost essential to our possessing 
men of culture, and such are a great gift from God. We 
may do without them, but we shall do immensely better 
with them, and this leads to union, for the strengthening 
of the Church, 

“And again, bad as high and dry, tight-laced, bard 
straight-line orthodoxy is, there is something inconceiv- 
ably worse, and that is cold, heartless, breathless, specu- 
lative unbelief. If I fear the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland being frozen by orthodoxy into fixed and dead 
forms as respects thought, I fear a million times more 
ny ministers and people being frozen into eternal lumps 

ice, 

“Lastly, if our Church in Scotland is to do the utmost 
possible work as a Church for Scotland, it must be by 
method, by the saving of waste power, whether of men or 
money, and by gaining more moral and spiritual power by 
means of fewer temptations to malice, envy, pride, selfish 
ambition, &c., and by affording greater inducements and 
opportunities to cultivate common sympathies and common 
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affections in praying, preaching, and working together in 
advancing our Lord’s kingdom, All this points to union.” 


From his JouRNaL :— 
Amo’s Bay, Locn Ertvx, 1869. 

“ At the end of June, I went with Watson and Strahan 
to Berlin. I fixed the missionaries to the Aborigines of 
India. We left Glasgow on Tuesday, and I was back on 
the next Friday week. I had a most uncomfortable 
journey, and was very wearied. I returned by Hamburg ; 
since that I have been here.” 


To Canon KrxasLey :— 
Amp’s Bay Horsz, July 24, 1869. 

“Your note about Captain A— came when I was oceupy- 
ing the Chair of the General Assembly. After that I had 
to go to Balmoral ; then London ; then Berlin ; all on public 
business. Now I am trying to rest beneath the shadow of 
Cruachan, and to pump out the letters which have nearly 
drowned me. 

“What a glorious country this is! I think Loch Etive 
the finest loch in the Highlands. It worms its way like 
Olaf Tryggveson’s snake-boat far up among silent hills 
for thirty miles, with branching glens going nowhere, 
here and there a hut like a boulder, ending with the 
shepherds of Etive Glen. 

“Tt is worth coming all this way to row up the Loch, 
for there is no road on either side, and its shores are 
unpolluted. No Murray knoweth them. The trail of 
the old clans has not been obliterated by foot of civilised 
man, An old seal raised his head and wondered if I was 
going to join Prince Charlie. The sheep stare at me. 
The hills seem to dress themselves in their best. robes 
and colours to receive strangers. 

“ Well, Benares and Bunawe, Lucknow and Lorne are 
queer contrasts ! 

“What a glory before me is that Cruachan! For a week 
after arriving I was so fagged and out of sorts that Nature 
touched me only on the outside. My soul seemed Nature 
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proof. It begins now to receive some of its beauty; and 
next to the Bible I find Nature the holiest teacher. 

“Tt is fortunate for me that you will be unable to read 
this.” 


From his JourKaL:— 


“20th August, 1869.—I leave in an hour for Inverie, 
Mr. Baird’s place in the north. 

“1 have had a wonderful time of happiness with all my 
dear children, all so well and joyous ; one of those many 
times of heaven’s sunshine on earth we have had together, 
but which cannot, in the transition period of education by 
trial, be repeated often. 

“I preached every Sunday, except the one I was in 
Glasgow. Ihave written two ‘Peeps’—Madras and Calcutta; 
also a long article in Record on the Aborigines, and at least 
200 letters. We have had little trips—on Loch Awe and 
Loch Etive—once with dear Shairp. 

“T have been made Dean of the Thistle.” 


His former assistant aud minister of his Mission 
Church, the Rev. Mr. Young, of Ellon, gives the fol- 
lowing reminiscence of an evening spent at Aird’s 
Bay :-— 


“The Doctor had retired early in the day into a quiet 
room for work, but as the dey wore on, and he heard us 
at croquet, he left his letters and India Mission work and 
joined us fora while. He likes this game, for it brings 
him into the open air and the society of his children, and 
80 enthusiastic does he get that he affects even to lose his 
temper as the play goes against his side. It was, however, 
only a brief interludo of relaxation, for he was soon at his 
writing again, and scarcely emerged till late in the even- 
ing. We had gathered in the drawing-room, and the musi¢ 
had just commenced, when a tap on the window outside 
summoned me to join him He is tired after his day’s 
work, and sits smoking under a tree. The solemn calm 
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and beauty of the landscape, seen in the fast-fading light, 
have suggested a multitude of profound thoughts which 
he wishes to communicate. I sit almost speechless, for 
he discourses most marvellously about God’s mercies and 
their varied effects on the grateful and ungrateful. There 
is a nervous eloquence in his words, and although it is 
very dark, I know that his whole frame heaves with 
emotion, as he pictures the hard struggle whieh the 
Christian has in acquiescing in the divine will when 
that will requires the surrender of some choice bless- 
ing. This leads to a touching autobiographical sketch, in 
which he tells of the deep waters he had some years 
before passed through during the time Mrs. Macleod was 
in fever. I never was so impressed as by that conversa- 
tion, The sacred quict of the late evening, the carnest 
pathos of the speaker, and the thrilling nature of the 
theme powerfully affected me. When he ended we wiped 
the tears from our eyes, and joined the family in the 
drawing-room, and enjoyed music and singing the rest of 
the evening.” 


From his Jocnxat :— 


“ Decenber 31s, 1869.—In a few hours the century will 
have lived its threeseore and ten years! I question if since 
time began, with the exception of three or four great cras, 
such as the calling of Abraham, the Exodus, the Birth of 
Christ, the Reformation, the invention of printing, or it 
may be, the breaking up of the Roman Empire, the birth 
of Mahomet, or of Buddeh—such an influential period 
has existed. The invention of the steam-engine, the 
discovery of gas, telegraph, chloroform ; with the freedom 
of slaves, the British acquisition of India, the opening up 
of the world to the gospel, the translations of the Serip- 
tures, will make it for ever memorable. 

“It has been a happy year to myself, and some events 
in it have been to me interesting personally. 

“TT have collected some thousands for Retiring Allow- 
ance Fund: addressed very many meetings on Missions ; 
founded snd collected for Aborigines Mission ; got free site 
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for new Mission Church at Bluevale ; aided in arranging 
plan for ten new churches. Written eleven articles for 
Good Words. 

“ January, 1870.—We had our old gathering on the 
first of the year at Shandon. My beloved mother, alive 
and hearty, at the head of our table! Such mercies 
are awful! And very rare it is in a man of fifty-eight to 
have such a mother—so grand and good, so full of love 
and sympathy—almost painful from its intensity—to be 
one with him from his infancy ! 

«. . . . God Almighty, imbue us all with Thy charity ! 
The longer I live the less do I desire to judge any man. 
There is no one but God can decide as to any man’s 
character. This is a product of so many causes—tem- 
perament, the society into which he has been cast, intel- 
Jectual capacity, the teaching he has received, whether 
from the books he has read, the clergy—perhaps bigots, 
ignorant men, superstitious dogmatists, mere talkers—he 
has heard, and a thousand circumstances—that we dare 
not condemn the man, though from the light God has 
given us we may say, ‘to me this is right or wrong,’ Many 
a so-called ‘infidel’ is nearer the kingdom of God than 
many an ‘orthodox’ minister. Many an unbeliever is a 
protest against those who in honest ignorance have, in the 
name of God, spoken what is untrue. What we all need 
is a child-like spirit to trust God, to hear God, to believe 
that there is a God who loves us, Who desires our indi- 
vidual well-being, Who can and will teach us, and lead 
us into all essential truth, such truth as will make us His 
children in teachableness and obedience. 

“The clergy have often done great damage to the 
truth. They have sought more to fit in what has been 
proposed as truth to them, to a system of theology given 
them in the Divinity Hall, than to see it in the light of 
God himself. 

“Tt is an awful thought that some men cannot bring 
God’s own revealed truth into the light of reason and con- 
science. I have such profound faith in revealed truth to us 
as to rejoice that it shall be tried by what God has revealed 
wm us, Iwould tremble for any truth that could be main- 
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tained by nothing more than by the authority of the 
letter, by an ‘it is written.’ Jesus used this argument ; 
but it was to the Devil, who had no spiritual eye to 
see. So may we address his disciples, and leave them to 
think of it, Yes, and it answers to what is written in 
the soul, conscience, hopes, sorrows, joys, and expecta- 
tions of humanity. I almost adore the Bible. The more 
I read it, without almost any thought of questions of 
inspiration, but simply as a record of fact, of precept 
and principle, of judgment and of mercy, of God’s acts 
and ‘ways’ (i.e. the principles of his acts), all culminating in 
Christ, as a revelation of what God is to man, and what 
man was created to be to God, the more my whole moral 
being responds to it, as being a revelation of God. The 
authority of the Bible is to me supreme, because it ‘ com- 
mands’ my reason and conscience. I feel it is from God. 
Tt was once otherwise withme. Itissono more; and the 
older I get, the more my spirit says amen to it. 

“I feel a great difference from looking at revealed 
truth, not as it dovetails into a system of theology, but 
as it appears in the light of God, as revealed in Christ. 
A divine instinet seems to assure me ‘this is true,’ 
‘it is like God,’ ‘it is in harmony with all I know of 
Him.’ 

“T believe all our churches are breaking up. We have 
almost settled the questions of mere dogmatics, Calvinism, 
Arminianism, and all the isms connected with men have 
done their work in educating the Church. Rome tries 
by the force of numbers centred in Papa) infallibility in 
regard to dogma, to hold the Church together. Protes- 
tantism is, in another form, trying to create unity by 
restraints that are also external. But what we crave for 
is the union of life, ‘Christ in us,’ which alone can con- 
vince the world that a new supernatural power has really 
entered humanity, a power which alone can produce in us 
anew character, and make us partakers of the divine nature. 
I think we shall be all emashed as respects churches and 
systems, and this, as a negative preparation for the second 
coming of Christ—not an objective coming, but one through 
the Spirit, as Christ in us, the whole life of Christ, uniting 
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all who know Him, as the one hope of glory. May Thy 
kingdom come! : 

“The power of mere traditional views of so-called 
Christianity is to me utterly astounding. I heard an ex- 
cellent young man preach last night. He logically carried 
out the assumption that our Lord endured the very punish- 
ment our sins deserved. Hence, he said, the damned in 
hell alone could understand His sufferings! Yet such mon- 
strous—shall I call it blasphemy ?—never struck him. 
God forgive us clergy, who have made men infidels by all 
the ‘hard speeches’ we have in our ignorance uttered 
against, Thee, 

“The Lord reigns! Let the earth be glad! Our hope 
is in Him who ‘is able,’—-who else can ?—to give us light 
and life. 

“My life is not what I would have chosen. I often 
yearn and long for quiet, for reading, and for thought. It 
seems to me to be a very paradise, to be able to read, think, 
pray, go deep into things, gather the glorious riches of 
intellectual culture, rise into the empyrean of abstract 
truth, write thoughtful and careful sermons, grasp at the 
great principles of wise statesmanship, master all the his- 
torical details necessary as data for future reference, &e., &e. 

“God has forbidden it in His providence, I must spend 
hours in receiving people (not of my congregation) who wish 
to speak to me about all sorts of trifles; to reply to letters 
about nothing; to engage on public work on everything; to 
waste my life on what seems uncongenial, vanishing, tem- 
porary, waste. Yet God knows me better than I know 
myself, He knows my gifts and powers, my failings, and 
my weaknesses, what I can do and not do. So I desire to 
be led, and not to lead; to follow Him ; and I am quite sure 
that He has thus enabled me to do a great deal more, in 
ways which seem to me almost a waste of life, in advancing 
His kingdom than I could have done in any other way— 
Tam sure of that. Intellectually I am weak. In scholar- 
ship nothing. In a thousand things a baby. He knows 
this, and so he has Jed me and greatly blessed me, who am 
nobody, to be of some use to my Church and fellow men. 
How kind, how good, how compassionate, art Thou, O God ! 
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“Oh, my Father! keep me humble. Help me to 
have respect towards my fellow-men—to recognise their 
several gifts as from Thee. Deliver me from the diabolical 
sins of malice, envy, or jealousy, and give me hearty joy 
in my brother's good, in his work, in his gifts and talents ; 
and may I be truly glad in his superiority to myself, if 
Thou art glorified ! Root out all weak vanity, all devilish 
pride, all that is abhorrent to the mind of Christ. God, 
hhear my prayer! Grant me the wondrous joy of humility, 
which is seeing Thee as All in All! 

« January 17.—That which does not commend itself 
to the conscience of the Church, i.e, the true Church of 
men who reverence God, who seek Him, desire to do His 
will, and peril all in knowing Him, is not to be received. 
God Himself challenges the response of the enlightened 
conscience—‘ Judge between me and my vineyard.’ 

“J thank God that He, not man’s absurd arguments, 
can touch sinners and bring them to Himself. 

“ How often are men right in the thing, and wrong in 
the argument. How often right in the argument, and 
wrong in the thing! All-merciful, wise God, have merey 
on us and teach us!” 


To Rev, W. F, STEVENSON :— 
February, 1870. 

“T returned at the end of last week from England, 
where my wife and I spent ten days very happily. We 
visited, with our kind friends the Lumsdens, Oxford, 
Kenilworth, Stratford-on-Avon, and, aided by a carriage 
and two horses, had a splendid day with the hounds, and 
followed them from the meet to the death. The clergy 
are too much Jacob all over, and might be improved by a 
little of Esau. What o fine man could be made out of 
them hoth—better than either! 

“T have too much on hand. I begin another new church 
for my poor people. But I am now as firmly convinced as 
Miiller or you are, that whatever work God gives us to 
do will be done and finished, if done to Him and by 
Him! So I shall build my church—get £10,000 for my 
Retiring Fund, establish my Aborigines Mission, get fit 
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men and money for home and abroad, and also become 
myself a better man—though last not least ! 

“T wish I had a long talk with you on public affairs. 
All is preparing, by bad as well as good, for the coming of 
Christ in us—to reign on earth.” 


He resumed once more the fatiguing labour of 
addressing Presbyteries and public meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the country on behalf of the India 
Mission; and while he was grateful for the personal 
kindness he always experienced and the expressions 
of increased interest on the part of clergy and laity 
with which these meetings were generally concluded, 
he had yet to deplore the absence of permanent 
results, The movement which was inaugurated, the 
resolutions that were heartily carried where he was 
present, were too frequently forgotten a few weeks 
afterwards. He was also not a little annoyed by 
the readiness with which many excellent ministers 
assumed an attitude of suspicion towards the Mission, 
lest it should be conducted on too ‘ broad’ principles. 


“This India Mission,” he writes, “our only mission to 
the heathen, is on its trial The deputation to India was 
but a prelude to the more difficult work of seeking to give 
life to this great, stolid, dull mass of clergy and people.” 

“T solemnly declare,” he writes again to a respected 
brother clergyman who was standing aloof, “ that except I 
am better supported by the clergy I will give it up. I have 
neither time nor heart for it. Last night, lame with gout, 
I addressed two thousand five hundred people in Perth. 
T have now been for four hours doing nothing but writing 
letters connected with another meeting—and this is but 
a drop in my bucket—and in the midst of this constant 
worry of mind to have cold water or lukewarm water thrown 
over me{ The fire burns in my bones for a mission and a 
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Church at the point of perishing. In God’s name I will 
fight my gun till I die—but you must come into the 
battery.” 


From his Jovana :— 


Our India mission has never been so strong in point 
of agency since ’43. But will the Church respond? The 
Lord knows! My terror is that she will not; and then 
God will in judgment take away that which has been 
given! How fearful! God’s ministers to be the obstrue- 
tions to missions! God’s ministers to be the last! ‘Then 
cometh the end!’ 

“May the Lord avert it! It is almost inconceivable 
into what a hard, formal state, even ministers may come ! 
A sort of Protestant Pugi;* a Romanism of mere 
‘sound words’—forms; no life, no longing or yearn- 
ing to win souls to Christ; no faith, but a conceited 
philosophism, a peppyisi of would-be philosophical or 
evangelical cant, or an unbelief, whose one end is cultivat- 
ing popularity with farmers and parishioners. 

“As to farmers, I was visiting to-day a working man’s 
family from the country. What an account they gave me 
of the family life so often found in our Scotch furms! The 
indifference of the masters, the consequent ignorance, 
brutality, and moral filth of the servants—the utrocious 
selfishness of the whole thing: I have the poorest possible 
opinion of the morality, the common decency that is too 
frequently ubserved on the farms of Svotland. As Dr, 
Chulmers said of so I may say of 2 mass of our 
agriculturists—they are a set of ‘ galvanised Divots.’* 

“... . There is a great talk about education. Well, 
I would prefer what is foolishly called ‘secular educa- 
tion’ (as if all truth was uot from God, and therefore 
according to His will) to none. But why not religious 
instruction, if ‘ religious education’ is too glorious a thing 
to aspire after? Surely the facts of the Bible, what it 
records and says (whatever value individuals may attach 





* ‘Pugi’ is the Indian name for ritual. 
+ ‘Divot’ ia an oxpressive Scotch word for » turf—tod. 
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to them), should be given to our children? I think that 
the facts of Mohammedanism and even Brahminism, as 
well as those of Greek and Roman mythology, should be 
given to the citizens of a great nation which rules millions 
believing in both, How much more the facts of the Bible! 
As for the Shorter Catechism, I would not wish it taught in 
schools, or any catechism or abstract dogmatic teaching. 
Give me thealleged facts! I shall then have the sleletons 
which I can through the Spirit quicken into a great army! 

“ The ignorance of some critics on Scripture is wonder- 
ful! There is just as much bigotry, narrowness, and 
fanaticism in sceptics as in Christians. I have often 
marvelled at the ignorance of writers against the Bible in 
regard to facts, or as to what enlightened theologians have 
written, 

“T don’t believe one fact narrated in Scripture will be 
found, in the end, adverse to, but in profound harmony 
with science, reason, conscienca, history, and common sense. 

“ Narrow-minded theologians have been the greatest 
enemies to the gospel. They are sincere, pious, devoted, 
but often conceited, self-willed, and ignorant, making their 
shibboleths inspiration. Pious women, good souls, have 
also played into the hands of infidels, and done them much 
service. 

“Ignorant missionaries of the revival and extreme Cal- 
vinistic school have been great barriers in the way of the 
gospel in India, 

“Why is it that ‘liberal’ Churchmen don’t work ? 
Why don’t they take up missions, tract and other 
societies? They leave these to many old wives. The good 
and wise men among the ‘Evangelicals’ would be thankful 
for their aid.” 

“ March 11th.—I have been astounded by a most in- 
Auential member of the Church saying to me, ‘ What is it 
to me whether Christ worked miracles or rose from the 
dead! We have got the right idea of God through Him. 
It is enough, that can never perish!’ And this truth is 
like a flower which has grown from a dunghill of lies and 
myths! Good Lord, deliver me from such conclusions! 
If the battle has come, let it ; but before God I will fight 
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it with those only, be they few or many, who believe in a 
risen, living Saviour. 

“ This revelation of the influence of surface criticism has 
thrown me back immensely upon all who hold fast by an 
objective revelation. Nothing can possibly move me from 
Jesus Christ the living Saviour, the Divine Saviour, the 
Atoning Saviour, whatever be the philosophy of that atone- 
ment. { fear, yet fear not, a great battle with all forms of 
Antichrist.” 

“ Apvil 6.—If the Church. of Scotland will relax her 
formula, improve her worship, by using a liturgy as well as 
extempore prayer, prescribe a regular course of Scripture 
lessons for reading in Church, have good music and organs 
if need be, no patronage, a more careful superintendence 
of men, as was done by the old superintendents, establish 
a Central Snstentation Fund to support and stimulate 
Home Mission work—-then we may be stronger than ever. 
We must be the Church of evangelical freedom and 
progress. 

“|... If the sorrows of Christ were the necessary 
result of His relationship to God and man, must they not 
continue? Why not, but in a form consistent with and 
modified by His present glorified and triumphant state ? 

“Our heaven is not a selfish one. It is sympathy with 
Christ. A part of its glory may be noble suffering such 
as a wise and good man would prefer inconceivably to the 
spiritual self-indulgence of golden harps and enjoyment. 

“Then cometh the end! When? But until then— 
what? What of the wicked? What of their education 
beyond the grave? What of the mission of the Church 
to them? May not our Forcign Mission last in the next 
world ? What if tremendous self-sacrifice will be demanded 
of the Church to save the wicked, in every case where that 
is morally possible, and the death of Christ for sinners 
be repeated in principle ? 

« blessed God! How beautiful is that blue sky seen 
through my small study window! What glory in Thy 
clouds? What calm and peace above this world of battle 
and of blood ! 

“We are made for society. God has implanted the 
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social instinct in us, but the only bond of society is 
unselfishness,” 


Fron 8m Aztuve Heirs :— 
Counom OrFicz, 1870. 

“You are a very foolish man in one thing; and, asa 
sincere friend, it is my duty to tell you so. I have noticed 
this error in you more than once. You are by nature, and 
you cannot help yourself, however much you may try to 
fork Mrs. Nature out, an eloquent man in talk as in 
speaking. 

“The good talk of others excites you, and you heartily 
respond to it. 

“People never like you better than when you do so 
respond. And then, afterwards, you have qualms of con- 
science and worry yourself by saying, ‘Was I not too tem- 
pestuous ?” 

“No, you were not; you were never more agreeable, 
I must, as a true friend, drive this silly notion out of your 
head. 

“For example, the other day that clever Saturday re- 
viewer who sat next to me was your most dire opponent. 
He fired arrows into you, sharp arrows. You went on, 
never minding. With the arrows sticking in your breast, 
you went on thundering at him, and being perfectly un- 
conscious of the adherent shafts. 

“Now that reviewer went away with me, and he ex- 
pressed the most affectionate admiration for you. 

T declare to you, that vehement as you are (and I love 
your vehemence), I never heard you say a discourteous 
thing to your opponent whether he were present or absent, 
and the latter is by far the greater merit. 

“Never again talk to me about repentance in this matter. 
Sometimes I think you are too merciful to your opponents,” 


To PaincrPaL SHAIRP :— 
April 23rd, 1870. 

“ Matthew Arnold is good, but I do not think that the 
inspiration, in any honest sense, of the Apostles is to be 
set aside and their testimony as to fact and dogma to be 
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criticised as one would a lecture of Jowett’s or a volume of 
Rénan. He jumps also too rapidly from the position of 
not seeing a statement as true to that of rejecting it as if 
untrue, rather than to wait for light. I see also a ten- 
dency to deal with a spiritual machinery of motive, law, 
conscience, will, to the exclusion of a living personal God, 
just as men are doing with machinery of law in the natural 
world, But I did not mean to write an article. I believe 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelation will be recognised 
more and more as a revelation chosen and approved of by 
God, as the best possible, just as true science increases in 
breadth, unity, and depth, I despise and abhor that self- 
indulgence of whim, and measuring everything by the 
agreeable. I'd rather sweep chimneys and be a man, than 
a king and be a spoon.” 


To Mrs. Mactzop:— 
Batmonrat, Bfay, 1870. 

“Yesterday was a day of battle and of triumph and no 
mistake for my friends the evil ‘speerits.’ Through the 
ignorance of that wretched ‘Boots’ I was kept hanging 
about the Perth platform from 12 noon-day, till 11.45 p.m. 
Think of it if you can, sleeping, walking, yawning, smok- 
ing, groaning, smiling and abusing! A train leaves Aber- 
deen at 3 a.m. while the Queen is here. I got it. Mes- 
senger’s carriage full, of course. Had to hire another, 
Arrived here at 6 am. Have slept since, and breakfasted 
in my own room. Seen no one. Tired, but have been 
worse. 

“On opening my bag found hair-brushes and comb left 
behind! Of course. Oh these wee deevils!” 


To Rev. A. Orznx, LL.D. :— 


“That early school of Campbeltown—boys first and 
lads afterwards—up to college days has had a deep effect 
on me, I am amazed as I think of the reckless and 
affectionate abandon with which I threw myself into it ! 
My slap-dash manner and words are its result, and will 
stick to me more or less all my life.” 
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To the Same, on the death of a very dear son :-— 
Grascow, 1870. 

iy . I trust you and Jessie realise the truth of 
Adie's ‘tife and love to you all. He is not unless he re- 
members, and as he does he loves. I always think of him 
as received by his numerous relations, grandfathers and 
gtandmothers, aunts and uncles, and his little brother 
grown up and feeling so thoroughly at home, and re- 
joicing in life and in hope, and sustained by a great faith 
in the hope of meeting you all, and in you all pleasing 
God on earth as the highest of all. I preached lately 
on death in the light of Christ coming for us and 
taking us to Himself, and on heaven as a place pre- 
pared for us, 4.¢. adapted in every detail to the feelings, 
associations, &¢., of human beings, young and old, culti- 
vated and ignorant. All this is necessarily bound up with 
the fact that He who was a child, as well as » man, who 
lived among and loved such persons as ourselves, must 
build, furnish and adorn the house in a way suitable to 
all the members of His own family—the dear bairns most 
of all, for them He took to his own heart.” 


His summer quarters were fixed for this season at 
Java Lodge, in the island of Mull, not far from the 
celebrated ruins of Duart Castle. The view from 
the coast was superb, including, what wes to him 
of unfading interest—the hills of Morven and 
distant Fiunary, the scene of his earliest and happiest 
associations, 


From hia JovRnat :— 
Tava LopgE, July 17, 1870. 

“The Assembly—for I must go back in my brief record 
of events—passed off well. Its characteristic was its treat- 
ment of questions chiefly bearing on the practical life of 
the Church. The Patronage question, though carried by 
a large majority, did not excite much enthusiasm ; first, 
because there was no great hope of Government taking it 
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up unless a strong political pressure was brought to bear 
upon it—this was not likely from the influence of political 
Dissenters on the elections in Scotland ;—and, secondly, 
should it be carried, we felt no great security for better 
ministers being appointed than now, when the people have 
it practically all theirown way, checked by Patronage. But 
the resolution of the Assembly put us in a better position 
with the country. Dr. Cook, almost the only statesman 
we have, acted s very unselfish and patriotic part, seeking 
the good of the Church, and not a party triumph. 

“1 spoke on Patronage, Christian Life, Home Missions, 
and India. I published my sermon given at the opening 
of the Assembly. But how ean I publish as I preach! 

“T have this moment heard that France has declared 
war against Prussia. It is awful to think of the thousands 
who are on this quiet Sunday, here all peace, marching to 
wounds and death. The Lord Jesus is over all! This is 
an end of the Napoleon dynasty, and an end of Rome for 
the Pope! So much for the dogma of the Infallibitity. 

“The Emperor is mad! He must fail. I argue that 
the French dare not cross the Rhine at Strasburg, as the 
Prussians will advance from Coblentz and Maintz—these 
being magnificent bases of operation—and they will thus 
outflank the French, and compel them to keep to Metz as 
their centre. They are outnumbered, and must fail. 

« August 10.—Victory, victory for Prussia! (Woerth.) 
We shall have the grand battle east of Metz. If the 
French gain, by dividing the Prussians, what then? It 

_ would be but momentary. To cross the Rhine is not 
impossible. But the French are outnumbered, and will 
receive a terrible smash! They will fall back on Paris, 
Paris will revolt, Napoleon will abdicate, and in three 
weeks be, with his family, in London, There will be a 
Provisional Government. All will be confusion. The 
Lord reigns !” 

« Sunday, 27th.—What a glorious day! I preached on 
Missions. These days of preaching make the little High- 
land churches the monuments to me of the most happy 
days of my sojourn. Never did the landscape appear more 
roagnificent ; the shadows and lights upon the hills were 
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unearthly. Shien, in glory, a rainbow rose—for there was 
no arch—up from the Buachaill Etive, and was such as the 
Shekinah may have appeared to the tribes who from afar 
looked on the encampment of Israel. The sea crisp with 
sparkling waves ; the sky intensely blue, in great spaces 
between huge masses of cumuli clouds, with some more 
sombre; the distant hills were near and clear, as if seen 
through crystalline air; and then, the lights upon them! 
bright rays lighting up, below, yellow cornfields, and green 
pastures ten miles off, and above, sometimes a bare scitir 
or deep corrie, or broad green hill-back, with heavy dark 
shadows slowly pursuing the sunlight over hill and dale. 
T beheld Morven along with Aunt Jane. We gazed together 
on the distant church, beside which as holy a family lie 
interred as I have ever known. I saw the trees which 
mark Samuel Cameron's house, where I spent such happy 
years, and received an education, the education of my 
beloved ones in Fiunary included, such as has moulded 
my whole life. I enjoyed one of those seasons of intense 
and rare blessing when tears come we cannot tell why, 
except from a joy that rises in silent prayer and praise to 
the Creator and Redeemer. 

“Dear Dr. Craik is dead, and his funeral sermon has 
this day been preached. His illness and death—how real 
have both been to me! He was a good man, a great 
strength to the Church, and a most sincere friend, and I 
mourn his loss. 

* Blessed be God for the gathering in and eternal union 
of His people. Our friends in heaven remain the same 
persons, with all their sinless peculiarities. They therefore 
remember us, and love us more than ever. Are they in- 
terested in us! perhaps concerned about us? Why not! 
The joy of the redeemed is not a selfish joy. I would 
despise the saint who enjoyed himself in a glorious 
mansion singing psalms, and who did not wish his joy 
disturbed by sharing Christ’s noble and grand care about 
the world. So long as man, and my dear ones are 
in ‘the current of the heady fight, I don’t wish to be 
ignorant of them on the ground that it would give me 
pain and mar my joy! I prefer any pain to such joy! I 
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cannot think it possible that my heaven there shall be 
different from my heaven here, which consists in sympathy 
with Christ. If He has a noble anxiety, limited by perfect 
faith, in what is going on upon earth; if human sin is areality 
to Him ; if His life there as well as here is by faith in the 
Father ; if he watches for the end, and feels human sin and 
sorrow, and rejoices in the good, and feels the awfulness of 
the wrong, yet ever has deep peace in God ; why should not 
His people have the joy of sharing this Godlike burthen 
of struggling humanity? ‘Then cometh the end.’ But the 
end is not yet. The final day of judgment may be millions 
of years hence. Until then the whole Church may have 
its education of labour and teaching continued in mighty 
ventures of self-sacrifice, and in ten thousand ways put to 
the proof, in order to improve those talents of faith, 
self-denial, hope, acquired on earth. This might imply 
suffering ; why not? Many picture a heaven which is 
a reflection of their own selfish nature. ‘Don’t trouble us;’ 
‘Tell us no bad news ;’ ‘ We are saved, let others drown;’ 
‘What is the earth to us?’ ‘It is past; give us fine 
music, fine scenery, and let the earth—shall I write it ?—— 
go to the devil!’ That is not my heaven! I wish to 
know, I wish to feel, I wish to share Christ's sympathies, 
until the end comes. 

“The idea that Dr. Craik no longer cares about 
Missions to India, would give me a-poor idea of a heaven 
of sympathy with Jesus Christ.” 


1o Mrs. DruamMonD, Megginch Castle -— 
Ise oF MuLL, 27th August, 1870, 

“TI am in retreat, banished to a spot beyond space, 
and where time merges into eternity. Posts are rare. 
Their news is post mortem —dead——belonging to a 
yast world history! Your kind note arrived here long 
after Dean Stanley had become Archbishop, and the 
Established Church destroyed. To have met him in your 
house would have been true delight to me, but I was 
and am still in Mull, and where Mull is, no one knows 
except Sir Roderick Murchison, who knows everything, and 
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he only guesses about it; so I can only express my great 
regret at having been so far away, and thus deprived of 
such good company. There wasa foolish report spread here 
this morning by a chance whaler, that a war had broken 
out in Europe, that the French had taken Berlin, and, 
after landing at Aberdeen, were marching on Glasgow. If 
this is true I won’t leave Mull until peace is proclaimed ; 
but, if the news proves a canard, as I think quite possible, 
I shall return this week to Glasgow, which I hope to 
reach six weeks after the world, according to John Cum- 
ming, is consumed !” 


To the Rey. Tomas YOuNG :— 
August, 1870. 
“As to sudden death I never could pray to be delivered 
from it, but only to be ready for it. God alone who knows 
our frame and temperament, knows by what death we can 
best glorify Him. Sudden death may to many be 4 great 
mercy.” 


To A. Srrawan, Esq. :—~ 
Tava LopeE, August, 1870. 

“What an evening of glory! The lights, the hills, the 
castled promontory are as of old, and years too have fled, 
and Ossian is old also. , 

“What 2 dinner awaited you! Flags flying, chickens 
delicate as sonnets of Miss ., vegetables as manyas the 
articles on and far more digestible. Champagne 
with a brilliancy and bouquet that rivalled the papers of the 
editor, rice pudding as pure and wholesome as "8 
sermons. While every hill 


looked down, and every coney /\} \ 
opened its eyes, and the fish ex a 
swam and the ocean mur- 

mured, and the red deer got 

white, all with excitement 











to see—what? Your arrival 
that arrived not. Oh, it was 
sad, sad |” 
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From his Jounnat :—~ 

“War! How strange that war has formed the subject of 
our oldest poems, paintings, and histories, that it is at this 
moment as terrible as ever! What does it mean? How 
can we account for its existence, its apparent necessity in 
the kingdom of God? It does not imply any personal 
hate whatever, no more than the execution of a male- 
factor does cruelty and love of blood. The bravest soldier 
is associated with the gentleman, and highest chivalry. 
It seems to me that lawful war, as distinct from war of 
passion, originates in what appears to be a social law. 
That as God wishes mankind to be divided into nations 
smaller or greater, and ns no nation ought to exist in 
which there is not government, and as government implies 
power to protect life and property and enforce its laws, so 
must the more powerful govern for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Who the most powerful are can be 
determined only by war, unless the weak give in. It is 
by this law of the weak giving way to the strong, by this 
sifting process of war, that our clans have been absorbed 
into a small nation, and small nations into a great one, 
strong enough to hold its own. Any race, or any people 
have, therefore, a perfect abstract right to assert its superi- 
ority or independence if it is superior; but war alone 
can determine that, if the fact is disputed. In the long- 
run, as a rule, each successive great advance in the world’s 
civilization and progress has been the result of war. 
Battles are great sacrifices preceding resurrections. What 
mun designs is one thing, and what God brings to pass is 
another. This great war is really to determine not whether 
Louis Napoleon is to be Emperor, but whether the Latin 
or Teutonic race is to be strongest in Europe and the 
world! 

“As to ‘the inventions for murdering people’—this is all 
nonsense. Every contribution made by science to improve 
instruments of war mukes war shorter, and in the end less 
terrible to human life, and human progress. Never was 
the ameliorating influences of education and Christian 
benevolence more visible than in this war. * The more 
that kingdoms are much about the same strength, the 
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lesa likely is war, And, by the way, it is an index of a 
time when one state will respect its neighbour, that the 
tendency of all improvements in guns, &, is to make 
defence in an increasing ratio more powerful than attack. 
But the ultimate defence must be in man, for nations are 
really strong not in machinery but in man. Their man- 
hood must alone or chiefly determine their freedom and 
independence. 

“Peace at any price’ is but selfish indulgence at any 
price. Liberty and self-government at any price! Life is 
of no value without freedom.” 


To A. Srnanan, Esq. ;— 

“I so hate those 
eternal love stories, this 
everlasting craving after 
a sweetheart! I wish 
they would marry in the 
first chapter, and be 
done with it. Is there 
nothing to interest human beings but marriage? 
a fuss to make about 


those two when in 
love !” - 


To A, Srpanan, Esq. :-— 

“Whatever may be my fault, it does not consist in my 
chariot-wheels tarrying; as the following statement will 
prove :— 

“ Friday, 31st September—Left. Glasgow for Aberdeen 
at nine, P.M., arrived at Aberdeen at three, aM. 

“ Saturday, 1st October.—Left for Balmoral. Dined 
with Her Majesty. 

“ October 2.—Preached a sermon on ‘ War and God’s 
Judgments, which the Queen asks me to publish, and to 
dedicate to herself, as soon as possible—not a line having 
been written. 
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“October 3.—Joined my wife in Perthshire, dead beat. 

“October 4.—Rested my chariot-wheels and greased 
them. 

“ October 5.—Returned to Glasgow, and answered twenty 
letters ; wrote long Minutes for Sealkote and Caleutta ; 
had prayer-meeting in the evening. 

“ October 6.—Commanded by the Prince of Wales, and 
left at seven, a.st., for Dunrobin, 220 miles off. Dined at 
half-past nine, left the drawing-room at half-past one, a.M., 
and smoking-room at half-past three. Left per train at 
six, AM. and never halted five minutes, being past time, 
until I reached Glasgow at half-past six P.M. 

“October 7.—A weary Saturday, to prepare two new 
sermons for Sunday amidst manifold interruptions. 

“October 8.—Preached twice. 

“ October 9.—Again dead beat, 
and went to see my old mother 
the first time for six weeks. 

“October 10,—Returned, and 
received a letter from a patient 
friend, asking, ‘Why tarry thy 


chariot-wheels ?’ {111 
« Bother the chariot-wheels ! a 


“I am as nervous as an old 
cat.” 





To A. SrRawan, Esq. -— 


“T am more anxious about Good Words than per- 

haps even you are. It is one of my 

a heaviest hourly worries, how little I 

f/f have been able to do it, As a public 

y man I am worked from 6 am. till 10 px, 

and if a man must be occupied twenty- 

four hours in killing rats or planting 

carrots it is practically the same to him, 

as far as time is concerned, as if he were attacking 
Paris.” 
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To his Expest Son -— 
1st December, 1870. 


“Twas very glad, my boy, to hear from you, and that 
you have told me so well and so fully all you are about. I 
am quite satisfied with everything, and pray God that you 
may be able to form those habits of study and of master- 
ing difficulties, and of persevering in what may be uncon- 
genial but necessary for you, all of which is of such im- 
portance. You are, in fact, now moulding your whole future 
life. May it be worthy! Never, never forget your daily 
dependence on God and His interest in you. The Stock- 
port panic might have had a fearful ending, but it was 
stopped in time—3,000, three stories up, and but one 
stair of outlet, with the panic of fire! * 

“T am giving the last corrections to the sermon on war. 
When you read it, it will appear very simple to you, and 
easily written. But it may encourage you to know that 
this is the seventh time, at least, I have corrected it, and 
each time just as fully as the previous one. So difficult 
do I find it to write with tolerable accuracy. Begin 
soon !” 





To Mre, Warnick, New York. 
Glasgow, December 15th, 1870. 
“TJ heard all about your great sorrow, all those pleas- 
ing yet harrowing details which make one realise the 
whole scene. Such an affliction is to us a profound 
mystery, This seems to me the lesson taught by the 
* Ho refers to 2 panic which took place while he was preaching at 


Stockport on behalf of his Sunday School Union, when hia presence of 
mind and calmness did mach to preserve ordar. 
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Book of Job, for Job never found out in this world why 
he had been afflicted, although he knew that it was not 
because of his individual sins (and he was right), but in 
order to bring out the reality of his life in God; yet he 
was left in darkness, and although sons and daughters 
were given him, the old dear ones were seen no more. 
And there are like times of darkness in which the servant 
of the Lord can see no light, but must be cast on the bare 
arm of God for strength, and on the heart of God for 
peace. Yet we can never be in such pitch darkness as 
Job was, now that we see God’s own beloved Son as 
the man of sorrows; and in Him have the assurance 
given us of a Father Who will ever act as a Father even in 
sending grief, Who never acts arbitrarily, but Who appeals 
to the heart of the most tender and loving parent to judge 
from his own truest affection towards his children, as to 
what He, Who is perfect love, feels towards themselves. 
Faith in this God is our only refuge and strength in times 
of dark and mysterious sorrow. 

“TI am utterly powerless to help at Chicago. I 
never directly or indirectly asked a favour small or great 
from court or government, and never will, I am tongne- 
tied and hand-tied; having so much intercourse with 
both, this seems strange, but it is a fact.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
1871—72. 


hes last, years of his life were marked by the 
manner in which both his character and convic- 
tions ripened. There was no diminution of the wealth 
of his humour, and his enjoyment of outward things 
was keen and fresh, though tinged with a certain 
pensive and recurrent sadness. But as his health 
became more broken, the sense of approaching age, 
the brevity of the time given him to work seemed 
continually present, and lent an increased earnest- 
ness and thoughtful care to the fulfilment of the most 
commonplace duty. He spoke and acted as one who 
knew ‘the time was short.’ 

His health was gradually but decidedly becoming 
infirm. In the spring of 1871 he had so severe an 
attack of his old enemy that he was for some time 
confined to bed, and his strength was so much impaired 
that his brother, Professor Macleod, forbade his under- 
taking any engagements which implied fatigue. At 
the end of April, on Sir William Jenner’s advice, he 
went to Ems, and for a time found much benefit from 
rest and from the waters of the famous Brinnen. In 
summer he and his family spent their holiday at 
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Geddes, the early home of Mrs. Macleod, and doubly 
precious to him as associated with many memories 
of John Mackintosh. It was a happy time, and he 
regained so much of his old health and spirits, that 
on the return of the family to Glasgow he was able 
to enter with considerable vigour on his winter's 
work, 

There were some things which specially coloured 
his later thoughts. Ile was deeply moved by the 
condition of religious belief in academic and literary 
circles. As he had opportunities possessed by few 
clergymen, of becoming acquainted with current 
opinion, not merely from books, but by intercourse 
with representative men, his interest in the reli- 
gious difficulties of many scholars and thinkers was 
proportionately keen. His anxieties regarding such 
matters frequently found vent in lamentations over 
the ignorance or indifference of ecclesiastics in Scot- 
land as to all questions except the most trivial. 
‘They are squabbling about the United Presbyterian, 
Free Church, or Established, when the world is asking 
whether Christ is risen from the dead !? 

India and the condition of the heathen were sub- 
jects which he was never weary of pondering by him- 
self, or of discussing with his friends. The impression 
his Eastern journey had made on him was profound, 
and showed itself latterly in an incessant study of the 
problems which the spectacle of so many millions of 
brothers and sisters living in heathendom suggested. 
He had not looked on these millions with the eye of a 
dogmatist who measures all he sees by the scale of a 
hard, scholastic theory. He did not ask how they 
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stood related to some theological tenet, but rather 
‘What are these men and women to the living 
God?’ He had tried to understand the flesh and 
blood affinities, the prejudices, difficulties, aspirations 
of the Hindoo mind, and to comprehend as far as pos- 
sible a humanity which had grown up under conditions 
so different from those which had moulded his own. 
The effect of all this was to lead him back to first 
principles, to oblige him to deal with the mind of the 
personal Saviour, as of more account than Church 
formularies. His theology had ever been centred in 
the character of God as revealed in Christ, and he 
instinctively now referred every doubtful question to 
this ultimate standard. ‘Do you think it would be 
like Christ so to act?’ or ‘From all you know of 
God, do you think it would be like Him to do that ?? 
—with such questions, as many of his hearers remem- 
ber, it was his habit to clinch many an argument when 
addressing his congregation in the Barony. To him 
therefore it was anything but glad tidings to preach 
to the educated natives of Hindostan that all their 
parents and ancestors were suffering the pains of hell 
because they had not believed in One of Whom they 
had never heard, or to declare to them that their own 
ultimate salvation depended on their acceptance of 
some theory of atonement which was beset with intel- 
lectual and moral difficulties, On behalf of England’s 
greatest dependency, he longed to see missionaries 
intent upon bringing these human hearts into living 
contact with the love, the holiness, the character of 
Jesus Christ, and who would let the New Testament 
speak its own language to their spirits, rather than 
VOL. IL z 
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through the medium of a system of theology. Such 
reflections on the state of the heathen, inspired, as 
they were, by love to man and firm reliance on the 
righteousness and goodness of God, opened up to him 
a new region of thought as to the character of the 
future state, and the possibility of a gospel being 
preached to those who, in this life, had never an 
opportunity of accepting or rejecting the truth aa it 
is in Christ. 

The following notes of a sermon preached in 
September, 1871, indicate the tendency of his views 
respecting the condition of the heathen beyond the 
grave :— 


“What is to become of those who never have heard 
of, or have never had opportunities of hearing of God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghust—who have never heard 
of that truth which to us is inseparable from all our 
thoughts of salvation? Of these there are millions upon 
millions, thousands of millions who have since creation 
lived and died, and passed away into the mnscen. There 
are hundreds of mitlions now ¢ in the sathe condition 
in the kingdoms of heathendom ; more numerous than any 
human mind ean conceive. In addition to these, there 
are millions in Christendom who, from the eireumstances 
of their birth and up-Lringing, are as practically ignorant, 
who never had the mcans of making eny conscious choice 
between the claims of God on their affection and 
obedience, and the demands of sin and of every evil 
passion—to whose thoughts it would make no practical 
difference if all we know, love, and rejoice in regarding 
God was never heard or known: no more than the ex- 
tinction of the sun would make any practical difference to 
a blind man’s eye. Such a question is tremendous, pain- 
ful, oppressive, often agonising—even when fecbly under- 
stood. We are disposed, from our utter inability to take 
in its momentous importance, to make a positive effort to 
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put it away. Such fact as thousands of millions of 
human beings existing now, and existing for eternity, some- 
where, taakes hardly an impression upon our minds, We 
feel, in trying to realise it, as if the finite tried to compre- 
hend the infinite, and so we dismiss the whole question. 
But when the complex idea is resolved into its details; 
when we think of one human being, with all our own 
powers and capacities for thinking, understanding, remem- 
bering, anticipating, hoping, fearing, rejoicing, suffering, 
being holy as a saint or wicked as a devil; a being made 
after God's image, and therefore so far divine; an ob- 
ject of more interest and importance to God his Maker 
than the material universe; and such a being growing 
up from infancy with as distinct and individual a history 
as ourselves, a being, too, who is for ever responsible, and 
can for ever please God and meet His wishes, or the 
reverse—then do we in some degree feel that any question 
affecting him is not a question regarding a mere thing, 
however interesting, like the preservation or destruction of 
@ great picture, a grand column, or stately palace, but 
regarding a person, an immortal being, the noblest speci- 
men of the art of God, the greatest building of His hands, 
and intended to be a temple of the Holy Ghost. But 
mauch more does our interest increase if we are personally 
acquainted with such e being ; if we have come into cou- 
tact with him so as to realise fully our common humanity, 
and to sympathize with his bodily sufferings or mental 
sorrows. Yet what would our interest be if this person 
were a father, or mother, or child, or our individual selves ! 
We could not then think of such an one’s fate for ever, as 
we would that of a stone which, cast into the great deep, 
sinks and passes at once out of sight and out of memory. 
But what this unit is to us, each unit of the whole mass of 
humanity, from Adam to the thousands who have been 
born and died since we entered church, is inconceivably 
more to God. Not one is lost to His sight, not one ever 
becomes to Him of less importance as an immortal being ; 
and just as we realise this, the question will press itself 
with increasing force on us, what is to become of them? 
‘We cannot get quit of it. We may do so in regard to the 
22 
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race, but we cannot in regard to those units of which the 
race is composed, and many a perplexed mind, and many 
@ Weary, anxious heart yearns for an answer. 

“ Many object to bring such questions into the pulpit 
at all. Is there not, it is asked, enough that is clear, 
simple, and of infinite importance, sufficient to occupy with 
profit the short time allotted on the Lord’s-day for public 
instruction, and for the conviction and conversion of sin- 
ners. now, without putting difficulties into people’s minds, 
or raising doubts which it may be impossible to dispel ? 
I deeply sympathize with this, and my whole teaching 
testifies to the sincerity of my sympathy, to the earnest- 
ness of my desire that it should be simple and practical, 
and to avoid as much as possible all doubtful disputa- 
tions, and to aim constantly at one thing—to bring souls 
to God. And I know well how superficially any such 
questions can be dealt with in a sermon. But in these 
days men need not avoid going to church to avoid doubts 
being suggested. We have entered a period of active 
thought, such as has not existed since the Reformation. 
Theological questions on every truth of Christianity are, 
within the last few years, foreed upon men’s notice in 
every periodical down to the daily papers. Men cannot 
avoid them, but they may avoid church if no help 
whatever is given to them there to solve their doubts, 
and to guide them to truth, and to deal kindly and 
candidly and intelligently with their difficulties, For such 
difficulties many true Cliristians have little sympathy. 
They have sympathy with strugvles against evil deeds or 
habits, but not with suck doubts as bewildered the mind 
of St. Thomas when he refused to believe in the resurree- 
tion. These Christians, hy the merey of God, have been 
blessed with such 2 disposition, or have been placed in 
such circumstances, whether of carly up-bringing, or of 
gospel preaching, os have enabled them to grow up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. But there 
are others differently placed, and if a minister can help 
such inquirers; if he can show them that he under- 
stands their difficulties, if he feels with then as a brother, 
if he preaches not merely what is given him to utter, as if 
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he were a machine, but what he believes and feels as one 
who has to work his way through difficulties like others ; 
if he has felt ‘the burden of the mystery ;’ if he can put 
them in the way of getting the trath ; if in short, he ean 
strengthen their faith in God and in Jesus as their teacher, 
he will be of some use, and in spite of many defects and 
even errors, be a true aid to his fellow men. 

“, |. To believe that God should create by His 
power millions of responsible beings, who are doomed to 
agonies for ever for not believing or not being what, from 
circumstances over which they had no control, they could 
not believe or be, seems to many earnest minds quite im- 
possible. 

a Is there, then, the possibility of the educa- 
tion of human beings, of those at least who have never 
had the means of knowing the truth, and of choosing be- 
tween light and darkness, of believing in or neglecting 
Christ, being continued after death? Whatever weight is 
attached to this reply, whatever deliverance it may afford 
to distressed souls, whatever light it may cast on the 
character and purposes of God as revealed in Christ (and 
it is held by increasing numbers of the best men in this 
and other ages of the Church), let us understand at least 
what it means. It does not mean that there is not to 
be a day of judgment, after which the fate of every indi- 
vidual of the human family is to be finally determined, 
But when is this period to dawn? It may be thousands, 
it may be millions of years ere the end comes when Christ 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God the Father. 
Whatever may be done towards such human spirits as we 
have spoken of, it is assumed to be before that. Nor does 
it mean that any man can be saved here or afterwards in 
a way essentially different from that in which he is saved 
now, except it may be by severer chastisement and a more 
trying discipline. It assumes that there is a connec- 
tion unchangeable and eternal as the law or character of 
God, between sin and spiritual suffering. This must show 
itself in the want of peace, joy, hope, and all that glory of 
character for which man was created, and in the ravages 
of spiritual disease, in deformity of soul, in blindness, deaf- 
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ness, and moral decrepitude. Consequently, come when it 
may, in this world or the next ; or how it may, by teaching 
or by chastisement ; or when it may, in three score and 
ten years or in hundreds of years, there must be a con- 
viction of sin as sin, © repentance towards God, a seeing 
His love, and a choice of Himself as God, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus, before salvation is 
possible, 

. But it is asked what there is in Scripture 
to forbid the belief which a sense of God's love of 
righteousness in them eraves for, that, may be, tho term 
of education with millions of the heathen and of the igno- 
rant, who have been neglected hy selfish men, may not 
terminate with three score and ten years? It is not said 
that it must be so, but it is alleged that, for aught we 
know, it may be so. We are reminded that cach person 
as he dies lives on—secn and known by God, and is the 
object of His interest somewhere—that wherever he is he is 
as responsible there as here ; and it is asked whether that, 
to us imseen,—but to them most real, state of being, 
as real as if it existed in a material world like this,—is 
necessarily an abode of hopeless unmitigated woe for such 
persons as I have alluded to; whether God's infinito 
resourecs are at an end in regard to them, and whether 
truth may not be made known there which was never 
heard here—a Coil revealed who was unknown here, a 
Saviour proclaimed with a fulness, tenderuess, love, and 
all sufficiency, Who was never once preached to them here ; 
and whether, as the result of this, the kingdom of God may 
not yet come in a way that we or dreamt of-—and, 
alas! never in our wretched and degraded fechleness and 
unbelief ever laboured for ? 

“Many reject this thought. I remember the time when 
ministers could entertain the idea of God condemming an 
infant to cternal miscry from its connection with Adam 
—an opinion which is as horrible as any occurring in 
Brahminism. 

“ Who would not wish the hope, whose character I have 
sketched, to be true? Who would not feel a great relief if 
they only saw that it may betrue? . . . I have some 
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sympathy with the fanatic Communist who calmly stands to 
be shot, shouting, ‘Let me perish, if humanity is saved!’ 
I may not seo how, without faith in God the Father, 
or in Christ the Brother, he can obtain any true idea of 
humanity as a unity, or any real love to it ; but still there 
is something grand in such an ides, rising higher than his 
personal love of life, But where is there similar grandeur 
in him who, professing to have this faith, has not only lost 
all hope of humanity as a whole, but rests contented in 
his hopelessness ; who seems to think that any such hope 
of the probable salvation of others through Jesus perils his 
own, and looks with nervous fear and jealousy at the 
thought of any future opening of the door of the awful 
prison-house to deliver a penitent soul, who never in life 
had heard of Christ, as if this made it possible that a door 
might be opened for his own fall; who, in spite of all his 
defects, all his sins, all his greed, all his heartlessness, 
all his selfishness, has hope through the long suffering, 
forbearance, and patience of God, and who yet feels in- 
different or indignant at the thought of there being possi- 
bly ways and means for this same God acting in mercy to 
millions of miscrable prodigals who never had his light— 
a man who cries out, not like the Communist, ‘ Perish 
myself, but live humanity,’ but, ‘Perish humanity, if T 
live myself!’ 

“But the view I speak of may be dismissed by the 
ono assertion that it is contrary te Scripture. If so, it 
is not worthy of the consideration of those who acknow- 
ledgo, as I do, the supreme authority of the word of God. 
But Christian teachers hold it who would sooner give up 
their life than the authority of Scripture. They think 
that the passages which seem to forbid the thought have 
reference to what is to happen after judgment only. 

“The possibility of such an education beyond the grave 
is also what the early Chureh and many since believed to 
be the only possible meaning that could be attached to 
the preaching to the spirits that are in prison, and which 
has found a place in the creed of Christendom in the 
article, ‘He descended into hell,’ to the unseen regions, 
or the world of spirits. . . .” 
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To Dr. Joun Macxop CAMPBELL :— 
March 16, 1871. 

“Tt was so kind of you, and therefore so like yourself, 
to have taken the trouble to write to me. There is no 
one living who can so minister to me as you can. You 
always find my spirit, and enter into me, while others only 
touch me, I therefore feel towards you as to no one else, 
both as friend and teacher. If ever you have seed you 
wish to sow in a soil that will receive it and keep it, 
please cast it this way. Ob, that you sent me now and 
then a few life thoughts! How precious would they be ! 

“T have had a sharp and very painful attack of gout 
with sciatica as an interlude, and other pains for a 
change, This is the first day I have been out, for a 
drive ; and the blue sky and budding earth came stream- 
ing in as a life-joy to my heart, which showed that the 
veil was lifted up which had been concealing from me 
things beautiful, ‘for I saw nor felt how beautiful they 
were.” J cannot say that spiritual realities were vividly 
present to me during my illness ; but I always felt God as 
a living atmosphere around me, and I was filled with 
peace. The lesson I think He is teaching me is to take 
more care in glorifying Him in the body, and to make my 
eommon life of work more religious by my living more 
quietly, patiently, and obediently. One result of this edu- 
cation is, that I have resolved not to go to Lord Lorne’s 
marriage. This is a great loss in very many ways to me, 
as I have been asked to be a guest at Windsor ; but my 
brother George says ‘ No,’ and so I say ‘Amen!’ and feel at 
rest. When the Communion is over, I shall probably go 
to some Spa abroad, and drown the enemy if possible. 1 
am too easily bothered and upset by even trifling work. 
When I was confined to bed, I read and was fascinated by 
Hutton’s ‘ Theological Essays.’ To me, reading such a book 
is an era, He has such a firm intellectual grip with one 
hand of the true scientifie aspects of questions, and with 
the other holds fast, with true spiritual insight, to his 
position of ‘God in Christ.’ With his anchor fast within 
the veil, he swings round and round with a long cable, 
but always round the centre. I think it a great contribu- 
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tion to the times, but I cannot understand how he should 
not welcome your views of the atonement, as they seem to 
me to harmonize so beautifully with his principles and his 
views of truth, Iam glad that he adheres to the fourth 
Gospel. 

“What a mystery is this slow—to ns, slov—growth in 
the education of the world! It would be to me still more 
mysterious, if it were not to be continued till Christ delivers 
up the kingdom. ‘Then cometh the end.” When—what? 
No doubt to the glory of God in a way and measuro such as 
to overpower the minds and hearts of the whole family of 
God. I wait in the full assurance of faith. How strange, 
too—how long the clouds linger in the blue sky, which 
nevertheless are as surely passing away as morning mists 
before His love. It is sweet to think that such darkness 
conceals us not from the Light of Life. But the common 
notion of the punishment of hell fire, and for all eternity ; 
the punishment of all who have not been clected, and have, 
for Adam’s sin, been justly left dead without an atonement ; 
the atonement itself as explained by hyper-Calvinists ; the 
utter impossibility of any teaching or salvation after death 
(how we may not see) ; these, and the whole complicated 
system of sacerdotalism and popery, seem to me a thousand 
times doomed. And yet, God is so wise, so charitable, so 
patient, such a Father, that even by these ideas, or in spite 
of them, He will educate man for ‘ the fulness of time,’ the 
grand ‘end!’ I feel more and more the simplicity and 
grandeur and truth of Luther's idea of faith—to he an out 
and out child; to be nothing, that God may he all, not 
only for us, but in us; and, perhaps more than Luther 
would admit, to choose this—and to choose it not only 
once for all (a mighty choice!), but always and in all 
things—what strength and peace! I know the lesson, 
but it seems to me that I have never learned it. And 
heaven would be heaven, were it nothing more than its 
being the finishing of our education by the perfect utterance 
of ‘Our Father.” ” 
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From his JouRNAL :— 

« April 9th.—This is Communion Sunday—Easter Sun- 
day. I conducted the service in the forenoon. I am at 
home for the rest of the day. 

« The winter's work has been chiefly preaching. I ex- 
changed with Donald, and preached the Temptation ser- 
mons in Park Church, he preaching for me for five Sundays. 
Had pleasant district meetings, with a new plan of inviting 
the members to tea This has helped to unite us, I 
have raised by personal application every farthing for 
Bluevale Church, now £2,100, and it will soon be the 
£2,500. I profoundly feel that this, like all done by 
me, is God’s doing, certainly not mine. Our organ has 
been given by kind, good James Baird, and a memorial 
window by Mrs. George Grant. I am deeply thankful that 
the number of my communicants has been greater than 
usual, new ones eighteen, and among them my dear . 
Oh! what a joy it is to see my beloved children, one after 
the other, thus in simplicity of faith publicly accepting of 
the Saviour. God’s Spirit has surely been with them since 
birth, I don’t think they have been converted by any 
sudden change. They seem to me as growing up in the faith, 
being educated gradually by the Spirit. They are full of 
life, energy, and happiness, and will probably have to pass 
through trials in which their true life will be deepened. 
They little know how happy they are, and in what domestic 
sunshine they have lived, God bless them, darlings, in 
the bonds of Christ. 

“T have published in Good Words my War sermon and 
my Temptation sermons. The Peace Society seem to dis- 
like me. We don’t comprehend each other. They think 
me blind, and I think them silly. 

“TI have been reading Hutton’s ‘Essays’ with great 
delight. His great defect is ignoring the Holy Spirit, or 
not connecting Him, as he does the Eternal Son, with one 
eternal abiding reality. 

“I have been much distressed about our Indian Mis- 
sion. Within a few weeks we have had many losses ; but 
God will certainly provide. We aredeepindebt. We want 
men and money ; from whom but One can we get both? 
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“The war! the Reds and Assembly now fighting. Of 
course the Commune must go down, or France as a nation 
must. What next? Monarchy before long, But the eh 
of the people has been ruined and requires a national 
restoration of principle, of patriotism, of unselfishness ; the 
destruction of s sensual, vain, irreverent, and cruel spirit. 
The French need to be Puritanised, if that is possible, or 
even Teutonised. It will take two generations of peace, 
education, and a firm, wise, truthful, and powerful govern- 
ment todo this, Where are the governors? Whore are 
those who will be governed? Unless a nation is religiously 
educated, it is gone. [ fear our own may suffer front 
secularists and Comtists.” 











The following letter was written in reply to somo 
inquiries which were made regarding a young clergy- 
man who was a candidate for a parish. Among other 
questions Dr. Macleod was asked whether he had any 
faults. 


“ ... My, , When with mo, was very carnest 
in the discharge of his dutics, remarkably surecessful in 
impressing the working classes, and in bringing very many 
not only to the church, but I believe to God... . Ido 
not say but that he may have defects which some nice 
critics might possibly detect, although they are so small 
as not to be worth mentioning ; but if he wero perfect, hu 
would be more fit for heaven than the parish of ——-” 





To Mr, Stupson, at Messrs. Blackwood and Sons :— 
May 8, 1871, 


“JT have the pleasure of sending you my first por- 
tion of MS. of the Indian Mission Report. A singlo 
glance will convince you of one fact, and to be assured of 
the truth of even one fact is in my opinion a great gain 
in these days, when a man is thought a conservative bigot 
who believes beyond doubt that 2+2=4. The fact 
I allude to is, that my hand has not improved with age 
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and experience. As Falstaff says, ‘thou knowest thine 
old ward,’ that is, my old hand, and it will be some 
advantage to the mission if any of your devils share your 
knowledge. 

“T know a man who was so disgusted with some ‘ proofs’ 
which he had received, that he commenced a course of 
study on printing by ordering ‘MacEwan on the Types,’ 
I never heard what effect it had on him. 

“T shall send you more as soon as possible—I mean 
MS. which might be interpreted, ‘ more scribbling.’” 


To his Mormen :— 
Ewe, May 7, 1871. 

“ What misery you must be enduring, and no wonder ! 
Here am J, gone off for the first time in my life—poor 
little boy! and across the wild ocean, and 
to savage people, not to return for ten 
long, long years! Oh it's sad! sad! 

“ A sky of perfect blue, warm sunshine, 
but a chill in the shade, an east-wind feel, 
telling that summer is not yet begun. But the woods 

are green, the birds sing- 
ing, and the cuckoo toll- 
ing through the glens. 
“T don’t feel better, 
for to tell the truth I 
did not feel ill imme- 
v4 diately before leaving. 





\ But I feel well, peaceful, 
\ at happy, and I believe 
af after a month will re- 

/ turn with good spirit for 


fair honest work, not 


rf, extra. 

n “T have finished ‘ Lo- 
thair,’ which I have read 
for the first time. It is 

nothing as a story, or rather it is miserably ill put toge- 

ther, but it contains a series of most interesting pictures 
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of life. I have no interest in the hero, he is a mere bit of 
fine red wax, impressed by every new seal. The best thing 
in the book is the exposure of tho tricky and clever way 
of Rome in making converts. . 

“Now my dear, are you amazed we had no hurricane? 
No accidents? No sore backs or broken heads ; but that 
we eat, sleep, and thoronghly enjoy ourselves, and have 
now but one wish, to be Lack soon among you all.” 





Yo his MoTHER :— 
Ems, Moy 17, 1871. 

“Tt is interesting to seo the wounded soldiers walking 
about here with their iron crosses. The leader of the 
band has one. Ho led the band of the Guards as they 
marched into battle at Gravelotte. A fine old fellow was 
drinking of the spring yesterday. A ball had passed 
into his breast and out at his back at Spicheren. 

“A very nice felloy was dressed in faded uniform, 
sitting behind his counter, with such a blithe face. He 
had come back the day before to wife and children. His 
next neighbour, landlord of the Golden Vine, who was 
engaged to our landindy’s daughter, lies buried where 
he fell. 

«A noble-looking Uhlan officer who walks abont, was 
surrounded with his troop. The French officer ran a 
lance through his coat only. The lance broke, and he 
shot the officer, and returned with the Huce hanging in 
his clothes. 

“J never saw more modest, unassuming men.” 


To Dr. Warson :— ‘3 
Ems, May, 1871, 
“T have been fairly settled here for two days only, living 
in lodgings, rising at 6.30, drinking, morning aud evening, 
half-boiled soda water froma Briinnen; taking baths 
every second day, walking two hours, watching roulette, 
and rejoicing in the losses of the fools who stake their 
money; reading novels (Lothair for the first time), and 
all with balmy air and a quiet conscience. I am as yet 
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much as I was when I left home, well, but heavy in the 
legs, and gouty. But I have no doubt I shall be all right 
and cheery yet. 

“My great anxiety is our Mission. 

“ Holland is in a horrid state, a hundred and sixty-five 
parishes vacant, no clergy to fill them. Rationalism reigns. 
The national system of education is rearing a godless people. 
The teaching of national history even is forbid, as the history 
of the national struggles against Rome would offend the 
Papists. May heaven confound their politics !” 


To the 8aME:— 

“Your letter did me more good than a hogshead of 
M’s or N’s water. A thousand thanks for it. Of course 
I am anxious about the India Mission Report. I may 
have to resign the Convenership. But I leave my honour 
in your hands, and give you full authority to give in my 
resignation when you give in your own. I will not carry 
out a different policy from the present. I could not. 
My judgment would not go with it. So far from losing 
heart, one result of restored health, should God grant it, 
will, I firmly and gladly hope, be to let me loose again for 
a season through the chief towns in Scotland, and to 
address the students, on behalf of the Mission. ‘We 
believe, and therefore speak.’ 

“I deeply feel with you that unless we get such 
men as Jardine, Wilson, Grant, it will be vain to sow 
seeds in India which will produce the Church of the 
future. An American clergyman told me yesterday that 
Puritan (once) New England is now becoming the hot- 
bed for atheism and Popery. I pray God we may be able 
to help to save Scotland from a similar re-action, which 
the union of the F. and U. P. Churches would develop 
more rapidly. I don’t fear disestablishment ; but so long 
as there is a clerical order of men, who may beg, but are 
not allowed to dig, I fear an uneducated and low-bred 


clergy.” 
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To his Mornxn:— 
Ens, Muy 31, 1871. 


“TI did not tell you I had crossed to London. I 
heard, en route, a night service in Cologne Cathedral. 
There were 2,000 people present, » mere handful in that 
huge pile. The sermon was quite like a Gaclie one, 
preached by a hot old Ross-shire minister, in which the 
glories of Rome took the place of the glories of the 
Kirk and its principles. All other partics were of course 
anathematised. The people were deeply carnest. After 
the sermon, a glorious simple hymn was sung, led by the 
organ, and by female or boys’ voices only. The last: rays 
of evening were lighting up the exquisite old windows 
high up in the nave, and casting on the pillars, whose tops 
were lost in darkness, marvellous colours of every hue; 
below was the dark silent mass of worshippers. Lights 
were on the altar, above which was the tawdry image 
~—so like India !—of Virgin and Child. Under the altar 
were the famous ‘ Kings of Cologne,’ who had pnid homage 
to Christ, the ‘Magi, all telling of medival storics, 
belonging to a world passing away ; but all was lost to 
me in those angelic strains that warbled here and there a8 
they seemed to wander along the fretted roof, coming 
you knew not from whence. An old priest before the 
altar then repeated various prayers, the commandments, 
&¢., to which Amens were given, that were repeated like 
the murmurs of the sca, from the large congregation. 
The holy sacrament was exhibited, and all knelt in silent 
devotion, and then departed. What a strange world is 
this! Not one there ever heard of G or }}——! 
and yet Scotland, if true to God, and not to its Church 
only, will help to blow up Rome,.otherwise Rome will 
blow it up.” 

“Tam not so very sad now. My spirits rise sometimes 
in proportion to real difficulties, and J fecl anxious to 
enter on India Mission work with renewed vigour.” 
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To Dr. Watson :— 
Exs, June 5, 1871. 


“T have been greatly worried day and night with the 
India Mission. What speeches have I made about it! 
And so it is that I have got the old gout back, and can 
hardly crawl Why do I bother myself? Why do I 
think? It is in my blood—hbone of my bone; it came 
with my father and mother and all my forbears, and must 
die with me ; but it is not to every one I can ley bare 
my feelings. On thy calm devoted head I can discharge 
my lightning, and roar like thunder, or bray like an ass. 
So Iam thankful I was not in the Assembly. I would 
have gone wild, and been sorry for it next morning. 
The cause was in better and wiser hands when in thine.” 


From his Jovanan :— 
Gennes, September 14, 1871. 

“Early in May we went to Ems by the advice of Sir 
William Jenner. The back-bone of that journey is 
recorded in, Good Words. We were very happy. Dear 
Nommey went with us. The Van Loons were very 
kind tous. The General Assembly, and its ignorant treat- 
ment of the Indian Mission, has given me some trouble, 
and if God spares me, I shall in a long and possibly final 
speech in the next General Assembly, defend it with all my 
might from these attacks.” 


One of the few public mcetings which he attended 
this year was the Scott Centenary, held in Glasgow in 
August. The address recently given to the British 
Association by its distinguished president — his 
esteemed friend Sir William Thomson—respecting 
the meteoric origin of the germs from which vegetable 
and animal life have been evolved, was then exciting 
considerable comment, and it provoked him to indulge 
on this occasion in some quiet banter, which no one 
of the audience enjoyed more than Sir William. 
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“It is not for me,” he said, “to account for the genesis 
of that marvellous literature, so prolific as to have multi- 
plied and replenished the earth. Instructed by science, I 
dare not seek its origin in the creative mind of Seott ; 
yet, as it is a literature so full of life, it must, I supposo, 
have come from life somewhere. Will my illustrious 
friend, the President of the British Association—for 
whom my highest admiration and deepest affection ure 
divided—pardon on ignoramwus like me, if I start on 
hypothesis to account for those extraordinary phenomonn ? 
Is it not possible, I timidly ask, that some circulating 
library, or, more correctly speaking, some library circu- 
lating through endless space—some literary meteoric 
group of ‘ Mudies’ and ‘ Maclehoses’ was broken up dd 
that the shreds of the exploded leaves fell on Ben Nevis 
or the Braes of Lochaber, accompanied, perhaps, by the 
shivered fragments, from a distant Highland world, of bag- 
pipes and claymores and ‘spleuchans’ and kilts, and that 
out of them sprang ‘ Waverley,’ and that this product 
‘ Waverley’ selected, very naturally, the west of Scotland 
in which to evolve sundry other novels of that ilk?”* 





*A friend who was en hubitué of the ‘back study’ relates, that 
shortly before the speech was delivered, the ‘meteoric theory’ wus 
there discussed, especially with reference to the reception it had mit 
with from newspaper critics, who seemed to be unanimous in holdiny 
that it only removed the difficulty as to the oriyin of life a stage back. 
‘Norman’s friend, in a note which he sent to a local journal and which 
‘was read in the ‘ back study,’ contended that this criticiain was unfair, 
inasmuch as the difficulty wus not only removed further back, but 
removed out of this world altogether, and ufter having bothered our 
savants for ages, would now have to be taken up by the Amoiation 
for the Promotion of Science in one of the other planota. Ticklod by 
this suggestion, and marching up end down the room, Norman 
dictated a P.8, to be appended to the note. 

“Perhaps the men of science would do well, in accordance with 
these latest results, to rewrite the first chapter of Genesis in thin 
way :— 

. The earth waa without form and void. 

. A meteor fell upon the earth. 

. The result was fish, flesh, and fowl 

|. From these proceeded the Britieh Association. 

. And the British Association pronounced it all tolerably good!” 


Peeper 


VOL. I, AA 
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From his Jovnwat ;— 
Gevnes, September 14, 1871. 

“Thank God for this peace! I have had a most 
blessed time here—the more blessed because, as I 
had anticipated, it made my own dear one so happy. 
No wonder! It has been like a resurrection of old 
friends of the family, rich and poor, The kindness 
from all has been quite overpowering. I thank God 
that my children, who have been all I could wish—have 
had proof of the deep affection and respect in which 
their grandfather and grandmother have been held. It 
is most touching, and immensely gratifying—a great 
reward for their goodness—to hear their praises spoken of 
by every one with a pathos and touching heartiness which 
is most pleasing. 1 cannot tell what 2 marvellous gift 
Geddes has been to me. It has made our own John 
literally alive again, I have preached twice here, and 
given an Indian address, and raised £40. I have 
preached with great delight twice in the School House. 
I wish daily to reveal the Father to His children. It is 
such light, such freedom, such a binding power ! 

“ We have sung, danced, and played croquet. I have 
written ‘ Major Fraser.’ . 

“ God reconciles all in Himself. 

“ Ob, my Father, thanks—thanks be to Thee! 

“We leave to-morrow. I lament nothing. I thank 
God for everything. His goodness is overpowering. I 
do know how good He is!” 


While at Geddes the memory of John Mackintosh 
seemed continually with him as a sweet and refresh- 
ing presence. One of his first walks was to a spot 
closely associated with him, and he used to tell the 
overpowering effect it had, when, as he was sitting 
there wrapt in quiet thought, he heard the wild sad 
notes of the bag-pipe playing ‘Mackintosh’s Lament’ 
—one of the most beautiful, as it was now the most 
appropriate of pibrochs. The family usually spent 
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the evening in the hall, off which opened the door 
of what had been John Mackintosh’s room; and 
when his children were dancing reels, he would often 
sit watching them, lost in quiet thought, the past. and 
present mingling without discord, and fecling how 
‘God reconciled all things in Himself.’ The follow- 
ing impromptu lines express the character of these 
musings :— 


IN MEMORIAM OF “THE EARNEST STUDENT.” 
(me@PRomeTT,) 


In the hall was dancing and singing, 
‘My children wore brimful of joy. 
I sat thore alone, and in shadow, 
Near his room dreaming about him 
‘Who there long had laboured and prayed, 
‘Where angels suw heaven and earth mecting 
In the heart of that true child of God,— 
Tho bright, the unselfish, and joyous! 
And the chill winds of autumn wore moaning 
Through the pines, down his favourite walks ; 
But the stars were out brightly shining, 
And one brighter than all was above. 
1 droamt of those last days of sickness, 
Of his patience, his meekness, and love, 
Of the calm of his summer twilight, 
Of the midnight before the bright day. 
As I gazed at that chamber long empty, 
In this home, his heaven when on earth, 
It was strange, it was terribly awing, 
To think of him now lying dead! 
Dead as the granite that heavily 
Covered him with the stones and clay! 
That heart of the laughing and loving 
In a cold leaden coffin lying still! 
That heart to which all that was truest 
And pure was a well-gpring of joy, 
Yonder twenty long years lying buried, 
‘Yet for twenty long years still living 
Elsewhere in the home of his Father! 
Ah, where was he now, in what mansion, 
In what star of the infinite sky ? 
‘Whom had he met since we parted, 
Since the night when we bade him farewell ? 
‘What since had he seen, was he seeing ? 
ad aAAz 
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‘What since hed he done, was he doing ? 
‘With whom had he spoke, was he speaking ? 
Did he think of us here, and remember 
‘Those he never forgot when on earth P 
‘Was he here with the ministering 

In the hall of his early dead home ? 

Ah, what would he think of our evenings, 
Our evenings so merrily spent? 

Could his heart now feel holy sorrow, 

‘With his faith and love perfect in God P 
Could his heavenly sunshine be shadowed, 
Boholding theve forms of earth’s gladness 
"Midst the sin and the safforings of life ? 
‘Would he wonder that we could be happy, 
And his and oor Saviour still waiting 

‘To see joy from his anxious soul-travail, 
And the true life of God in the world P 

Ah! that dear one would bear our weakness, 
Our sleep ’midst the glories around, 

Onur blindness to all he rejoiced in, 

Our slowness to learn from our Lord ! 

As I gazed at his room, now silent, 

‘The sweet life he then lived recalling, 

‘Him laughing and playing with children, 
Telling tales to them, singing them songs; 
His trne soul in harmony chiming 

With all the arrangements of God ; 
Tawoke from my dream, yet saying, 
In anguish, ‘My love, thou art dead 
Thou art dead to us twenty long years 
Then I eaid, “No, my love is living ; 
For is he not part of our being, 

And with us wherever wo are ; 

And are not all ‘ together with God ’— 
‘With Himself the life of the living!” 

If we saw thee once more among us, 
‘We would fly to thine arms entwining, 
And thy smiles as of old would welcome, 
‘With the old voice of love only sweeter, 
And the right eyes of love only brighter 
All lovely I soe thee among us, 

And hear thy loved accenta again ; 

In my calmed heart whispering gently, 
“These joys are all gifts from our Father, 
But our Father Himself is all” 


Now all are at rest, Itia midnight— 
How dead is the hall and how silent! 
Tho night winds still sadly are moaning, 
But the stars are still brightly shining, 
Still o'er all ia the bright light of God ! 
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To Mrs. Macizon :— 
Barwonat, Get, 1871, 

“T preached extempore, on ‘Our Father which art 
in Heaven,’ and on the education of men beyond the 
grave. I fear I shocked not a few—I hope I did so for 
good. 

“ We have here Helps and Mr. Forster, M.P., and we 
have had tremendous theological talks till 2am I keep 
my own not amiss. I have tho greatest possible respect 
for Forster's abilities and truthfulness. Would God we 
could lose our Calvinism, and put all the teaching of 
Christ and His apostles in a form according to fact and not 
theory. ‘Our Father’ is the root of all religion and 
morality, and can be seen with the spirit, rather than the 
mere intellect. 

“The Queen has asked me to remain till to-morrow. 
I hope to have another set-to with the MP. He seems 
to expect the same, as he said ‘Hurrah!’ when | told 
him J was to remain,” 


From his JOURNAL :— 

“ January—I have lost much to my memory, alrealy 

failing from a multiplicity of objects, in heving recorded 
so little about ’71. 
“ «have been very steadily at home since Septemlwr, 
and my every day occupied with those details of public 
and private life which, although important at the time and 
demanding patience and forethought, and bringing usual 
cares and worries, soon pass, like the seas which a vessel 
meets every ten minutes, that hit her, splash over her, 
make her shiver, and are forgotten. My life is strangely 
broken into small parts, and as this is God’s will, I must 
submit, and make the best of it. 

“ Events! what are they? None! Addressing meet- 
ings and soirées in my own parish, preaching, finishing 
Bluevale Church, directing India Mission, writing letters 
innumerable, visiting sick, writing nonsense for Good Words 
for the Young — doing everything and doing nothing. 
Stanley has been with me.” 
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The hymn ‘Trust in God and do the Right,’ 
which had been written in 1858, was not published 
in Good Words until January, 1872. On its appear- 
ance there a writer in a local paper charged Dr. 
Macleod with plagiarism from an American hymn- 
writer, stating that he had in his possession a volume, 
compiled by Philip Philips, of Hymns by American 
Authors, in which these words occurred; that this 
volume was in circulation @ considerable time before 
this number of Good Words appeared. A friend hav- 
ing sent this criticism to Dr. Macleod, the following 
letter was sent in reply :— 

Friday. 

J received your note with extract from a Paisley 
newspaper last night on my return from Liverpool. I 
think the critie might have done me the justice of send- 
ing me a copy of his remarks. But this has too often 
been my experience of writers in newspapers. They 
seldom take the trouble to let you know what they have 
been publishing against you; I have seen letters and 
criticisms founded upon the most absurd assumptions weeks 
after they were published, and, of course, never contradicted. 
In regard to the verses in question it is quite clear that 
some Yankee in his zeal for hymnology has neither trusted 
God nor done the right, but trusted to a lie and done the 
wrong. These verses of mine were first published at the 
end of a lecture given to the young men at Exeter Hall in 
1858, Tho music was composed by Sullivan expressly for 
the words. But it is perfectly possible that some spiri- 
tualist hymn-writer in America may have written the same 
words, composing the same music, using Mr. Philip Philips 
as his medium. After all, such barefaced stealing is too 
bad. 

“Make any use of this you please.” 


As he had always practised strict reticence regard- 
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ing all matters connected with the Court, and heartily 
hated that gossip which the publio craves for only too 
greedily, he was not a little surprised and annoyed to 
find a few kindly words he had spoken off-hand at the 
laying of a foundation-stone at Lenzie, uear Glasgow, 
made the oecasion for a grossly personal uttack on the 
part of some of the English newspapers. The insinua- 
tion as to his using flattery for selfish objects was too 
offensive to be publicly noticed by him, but ho was 
none the less gratified by the mannor in which he 
was vindicated by other represontatives of the pross. 


To Mr. Heppenwick, Editor of the Glasgow Citizen -— 
January, 1872. 


“T have just read your generous defence of me against 
the most untrue and malicious attacks of the newspapers. 
The fact is that during the thirteen or fourteon years in 
which I have Leeu in close contact with the Royal Family, 
I have carefully avoided ever speaking about them in 
public, and in private only to intimate friends. Yet I 
have often felt my heart burning in listening to all 
the wild lies told about them. These, my only two 
speeches, were purely accidental, and almost forced upon 
me. 
“ At Lenzie I forgot there were reporters in the room, 
and was suddenly called upon by the chairman to confirm 
the account he gave of the Queen’s health ; and a minute 
before I spoke I had as much intention of doing so as of 
seeking to be knighted. So it was in the Preshytery—I 
was not aware the topic was to be introduced. Dr. M. 
was speaking about it as I entered He stopped, and 
called on me to propose it, and I did so without one 
minute's preparation. To flatter majesty is gross im- 
pertinence. As to being knighted, thank God the 
Queen herself cannot bestow any honour of the kind on a 
Scotch clergyman. No possible favour can she grant me, 
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or honour bestow, beyond what the poor can give the poor 
—her friendship. : 
« Yours gratefully, 
«N. Macrzop. 
“ T never asked a favour from the Queen or Government 
since I was born.” 


The improvement which his sojourn at Ems and the 
summer’s rest at Geddes had wrought on his health 
was unfortunately of short duration, Before mid- 
winter was reached, and in spite of his taking the utmost 
care in avoiding unnecessary engagements, his work 
began to tell heavily upon him, and he assumed a 
wearied and broken-down aspect. Labour which 
before sat lightly on him, was now exhausting toil, 
and an increasing sense of depression weighed on his 
spirits. The most ominous and distressing symptom 
was the restlessness which he experienced whenever 
he retired for the night, and which prevented him 
enjoying sleep for more than a quarter of an hour 
ata time. Though happily unaccompanied by pain, 
this usually lasted till morning, and became so trying, 
that in order to humour it he generally passed the 
night on the sofa in his dressing-room. A volume 
of Alison’s ‘History of Europe’ and Gurwood’s 
‘Sketches’ lay on the mantel-piece, and the long 
hours, broken by brief snatches of sleep, were spent 
in reading the accounts of campaigns and battles.* 
About seven in the morning he would return to his 


* This kind of reading had always peculiar charm for him, eo that 
not unfrequently after # day of unusually hard mental work, preuch~ 
ing or otherwise, he would have recourse to Alison's ‘ History,’ or 
‘Wellington's Dispatches,’ and find refreshment in giving entire 
change of thought, 
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room, and after an hour or two or refreshing slumber 
enter on the hard toil of the day. 

He devoted much time during this winter to his 
pulpit, writing all his sermons fully out, and preach- 
ing not only with great delight to himself, but in a 
manner 80 instructive to his people that they look back 
to the teaching of these later months as more precious 
than any they ever received from him. 

He went to London in February, on the occasion 
of the public thanksgiving in St. Paul’s, for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales. The gathering of 
the representatives of the British empire for such a 
purpose, the imposing ceremony, the spectacle of the 
vast cathedral filled with its ten thousand worshippers, 
the music, the dignified service, all combined to im- 
press him deeply. ‘I thank God,’ he said to his 
brother who sat beside him, ‘for 2 National Church, 
without which we could not have such an expression 
of the national religion, It is all worthy and right. 
‘We could not do this in Scotland. Our Presby- 
terianism is too individual in its methods,—healthy 
enough as bringing the soul to deal with the personal 
God, but there should be room in a Church, which 
professes to be national and historic, for such a service 
as this.” One feature in the assembly deeply affected 
him. There were near him a number of Orientals, 
Parsees, Hindoos, and Mahommedans, whose pre- 
sence touched a sympathetic chord in his heart. 
In his speech to the Genergl Assembly three 
months afterwards, he alluded to the impression that 
seene had made on him. ‘When these men,’ he 
said, ‘some of them representatives of sovereigns 
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who once occupied the thrones of India, beheld the 
assembly, which, teke it all in all, was one of the 
most remarkable ever gathered,—when they beheld 
the Queen who now ruled over them, the legislature 
of Britain, old warriors covered with medals won in 
many a hard-fought battle in their own India, men of 
philosophy and science, men who had governed pro- 
vinees far greater than England,—all bowing down 
in worship, and when they heard like a mighty breeze 
the prayer whispered from these ten thousand lips, 
‘Our Father which art in heaven;’ what if one 
of these Easterns had risen and said, ‘You have 
sent us laws, men of science, and warriors, but have 
never told us of that Father to whom you pray!’ 
Could that be said in truth, then might a greater 
assembly still be summoned to ask God’s mercy on @ 
nation that had been so unfaithful.’ 

The Scotchmen settled in Liverpool had always 
shown him affection, which was quite reciprocated 
by him, and as his eldest son was now there 
learning business, he determined on his way home from 
London to visit him, and beg for funds for his beloved 
India Mission, His method of approaching some of 
the merchants of the town greatly amused them. ‘If 
you treat me in Liverpool as well as I see you treat 
dogs I will be content,’ he said to one of them; and 
in answer to the puzzled look of inquiry, he added, 
‘Merely that I noticed how a dog had carried off 
hundreds of pounds at a coursing match, and I 
think I am as good as a dog any day.’ 
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To Gronaz Carpet, Eq. :— 
Broaperexx, LryERroon, Frbrnary, 1872. 


“ Thanks for your £50. I will tell youa story—a rare 
thing with me. The bendle and gravedigger of Kilwin- 
ning parish, Ayrshiro, was dying. One day his minister 
found him very sad, and on questioning him as to the cause 
of this unusual depression, he said, ‘I was just countin’ 
that since the new year I had buried fifty folk, includin’ 
bairns, and I was hopefu’ that I might be spared to mak’ 
oot the hunner (hundred) afore the neist new year.” 

“Do you sec ? That heart of yours is, I guess, even 
bigger than your purse. May both be bigger, if possible! 

“Tam trembling betwixt hope and fear for my Indian 
ark.” 


On his way to Liverpool he received the tidings of 
the death of the man whom of all others he reve- 
renced and loved, Dr. John Macleod Campbell. 
During the few previous months he had scen one 
after another of his friends pass away. Erskine of 
Linlathen and Maurice had just entered into their 
test, and now Campbell, to him the greatest and best 
of all, had followed. 

During the same month he visited St. Andrew’s for 
the purpose of urging the claims of the Mission, and 
appealing to the students of the University for volun- 
teers to go to India as missionarics, ‘We were all 
struck,’ Principal Shairp writes, ‘by his worn and 
flaccid look; he seemed so oppressed and nervous 
when he was going to address only a few hundred 
people in our small university chapel; and I well 
temember the close of that address. After describing 
very clearly and very calmly the state of the Mission 
and its weakness for want of both fit men and sufficient 
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funds, his last words were, ‘If by the time next 
General Assembly arrives neither of those are forth- 
coming, there is one who wishes he may find a 
grave!’ That was his last word, and it fell like a 
knell on my heart and on many more. So infirm 
was he that day, that thongh the college church is 
scarcely a hundred yards from our house, he had to be 
driven both there and back !’ 


From hia JovRNAL :— 

“ March 1.—What events of importance or interest to 
myself have been crowded into the months and days which, 
have passed since these last words have been written! 
The Thanksgiving for the dear Queen and Prince this 
week in London—the grandest thing, morally, I have ever 
witnessed or can witness; and the death of my best of 
friends, and of the best man I have ever known on earth 
or can know—my own John Campbell ! 

“This last implies worlds to me as affecting my inner 
life. I might have added to it the crisis of the Indian 
Mission ; yet I am so wearied in body and soul this night, 
that I cannot write about them, yet cannot be silent, 
but must mark this point and transition between my past 
and future, in which 1 am involved as a minister, a 
citizen, and a friend,’ Oh my dear, dear John! I left 
thee to-day in thy grave, and the world can never more be 
the same to me, Thy light, shining through an earthly 
tabernacle, is gone ; my staff is departed; the arm on 
which I leant is in the grave; and my best and truest 
of friends is dead! Oh, how I loved him and adored him 
on this side of idolatry! He was my St. Paul. No words 
of mine can express my love to him. I took part with 
Story in the service; I lowered him to his grave; I 
cannot preach about him to-morrow ; I hope to do so next 
Sunday. Till then, all things else depart.” 
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To Principal Szamr :— 
Saturday, March 16, 1872. 
“My prarest Jonny, 

“ More dear than ever, as friend after friend de- 
parts, and as we feel ourselves every year like the remains 
of an old Guard, whose comrades have almost all left us— 
all who could speak, not of the old wars, but of the old times 
of joy and hope, of struggle and of victory. The reason, 
perhaps, why I have not written to you, or indeed to any 
one who was one with me in devoted love to beloved John 
Campbell, was that I knew we had the sume fecling, the 
same sense of loss, the same joy in his gain, the same 
everything! J heard of it in England. It was a suddun 
and terrible blow. As we praised God in St. Paul's, he, a 
king and priest, had entered into the joy of his Lord ; 
and oh, John, what joy! You said truly to mo that if 
there be a God, we as men are alienated from Him, and 
need reconciliation ; and I add, if there be a God—shock- 
ing ‘if? even to speak of—he is with Him. I returned 
home on Friday, and was in time for his funeral on Satur- 
day. I took part in the services along with Story, and 
what that was to me you will understand, as I prayed in 
the church, near the head of his coffin. It was a wet and 
cold day, but there was a large attendance of ministers, 
and of men and women, who loved him as few were loved. 
Tuesday I spent with his wife and family, and heard all. 
Five days before his death, when very cheerie, he wrote 
his last and most beautiful letter to comfort orphans, 
But he spoke not much of religion when dying, His silent 
death was like his life, an ‘Amen’ to God's will, 

“ preached a funeral sermon for him, which I will 
publish, that his dear Lord may be glorified in him, even 
through unworthy me. He has left a large collection of 
letters ; many written to his father on the Mondays, giving 
an account of his teaching on the previous Sundays at 
Row; many to his brother and sister, both worthy of 
him ; a series over ten years, to his son, on general sub- 
jects of Christian interest ; all immensely valuable. Who 
will edit these? I know not. In spite of my dearest wish, 
it seems impossible that a man so poor in good as I am 
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should be called upon to give an account of such men as 
our two beloved Johns! But the treasure is often com- 
mitted to earthen vessels, that the power might be seen to 
be of God. 

“ My heart, dear, is very sore. The world and life look 
awfully serious to me. I feel as if the winding-up were 
coming soon, and I have @ depressing sense, of which no 
one but God can judge, of a miserably improved life. But 
such feelings are for God, more than for man. They don’t 
come from gout, as they are of late my habit ; yet I suffer 
still fromthe enemy. God is my only light, and I seek to 
cast the burden of my soul, my life, my fears, my all on 
Him ; and yet my very faith is so weak,” 


The sermon which he preached on Dr. Campbell 
was afterwards published in another form in Good 
Words. The privilege and responsibility of speaking 
regarding his lemented friend were so keenly realised 
by him that, before beginning, he wrote on the fly-leaf 
of his manuscript the following touching prayer :— 


“May God the Father, whose glory my beloved friend 
ever sought, teach me, a miserable sinner, who am un- 
worthy to speak of the holy ones in His presence, to speak 
of His saint in glory so as to give some true impression of 
what he was; that Jesus, who was and is bis ‘all in all,’ 
may be glorified in and by him ; and that, though dead, 
he may speak through my feeble lips! I begin with fear 
and trembling ; yet, if I am every Sunday called upon to 
speak of Jesus, why should I fear to speak of one of his 
holy apostles? God help me in His mercy !” 

Saturday, March 9, 1872. 


Similar prayers are of frequent occurrence on the 
first or last pages of his sermons, and there are 
sometimes brief notices of the events in his own life 
which suggested certain lines of thought, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HIS DEATH. 


FEEL as if the winding-up were coming soon,’ 
he wrote to Principal Shairp, with little anticipa- 
tion of how soon his words were to be realised. 

As the spring wore on, the sense of fechlencss and 
discomfort continued to increase; but his fumily 
physician, Professor Andrew Buchanan, after carcful 
examination, discovered, at that timo, nothing orga- 
nically wrong with his heart ; and believing that com- 
plete rest and freedom from anxiety would suffice to 
remove his ailments, he ordored him to give up the 
India Mission, leave his town-house and reside in the 
country, and, in short, confine his duties within the 
narrowest possible circle. Dr. Macleod at once acqui- 
esced in these arrangements, and for a time found somo 
enjoyment in planning a cottage which ho thought of 
building on the slope of Campsie Fell, in a situation 
he had long admired, and he scemed almost happy at 
the prospect of renewing his early love of country life. 
The other direction of his physician made a greater 
demand on his feelings, He did not hesitate as to 
relinquishing the India Mission, but he determined 
that in doing so he would express, once for all, the 
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conclusions he had reached regarding the manner in 
which Christian work in India ought to be condusted. 
For weeks he revolved the subject in his mind; for 
weeks it possessed his thoughts night and day; and, 
whether from the nature of the views he felt it his 
duty to propound, or more probably, from the ex- 
aggerated colouring which weak health imparts to 
coming difficulties, he somehow expected that his 
speech was to provoke a violent and painful discus- 
sion, ‘These anticipations, natural to an invalid, 
although utterly groundless, had the effect of exciting 
his shattered nervous system, and of producing an 
anxiety and agitation which told with fatal effect 
upon him, 

When he rose in the Assembly to address a house 
crowded to suffocation, his rapid breathing revealed 
the strain he was labouring under. He had written 
nothing beforehand except a few jottings on the fly- 
leaf of the Mission Report; and such was the impas- 
sioned and rapid manner in which, under the pressure 
of his convictions, he grappled with the points he 
wished most to impress, that the reporters were unable 
to take down even the meaning of a great part of the 
address—-the most powerful and stirring he ever 
delivered. The speech is practically lost. Passages 
can be recalled; the general scope can be sketched ; 
but there is no adequate record of the masterly 
handling of principles, the touches of kindly humour, 
the skill with which he conciliated his audience while 
urging views calculated to offend the prejudices of 
many, the overpowering earnestness with which he 
defended his own position and appealed to the Church 
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for a generous and self-forgetful policy towards India. 
Those who were present may retain an impression of 
its power, but the speech itself has perished. 

He had been labouring for years, with little offect, 
to induce the clergy to adopt efficiont methods of 
raising funds, and had discovered how difficult it is 
in such matters to combat sloth, projudice, power of 
custom, He had tried also to make the Church 
realise the nature and difficulty of the problems with 
which her Mission had to deal, only to find, how- 
ever, that many good people withheld their sym- 
pathy, eyed with suspicion the education policy which 
formed an essential part of the Mission system, and 
cared little for any results except such as took the 
form of individual conversion. He dceply felt that— 


“ There was a sort of feeling of uncasiness and discon- 
tent throughout the Church in reference to his conduct of 
the Mission, as if they said, ‘The Mission is excellent ; 
God bless the Mission; let us support it; but— and 
there was a groan or a sigh, a something he could not get 
at. It needed no power but that of thoughtlesasness to 
destroy, but they must remember how dificult it is to 
restore. Any man could set a great building on fire; anda 
single word, or the shake of the head of a man in authority, 
might be very destructive to the work of the Commitice. 
. Did they realise,” he asked, “what they expeeted 
the Hindoos to do, what they blamed them for not doing, 
or compared these expectations with what they were doing 
themselves at home? They were asking Hindoos, men of 
flesh and blood like themselves, and far more sensitive 
than Scotchmen, of great intelligence and culture, to give 
up hoary traditions, to cut down the tree of that religion 
under which they and their fathers had sat for teviming 
centuries, and to accept the religion of a people whose very 
touch was pollution! They were asking these men in 
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many cases to give up father and mother, and brother and 
sister, and were much astonished they did not make the 
sacrifice! But suppose the Hindoos, who were observing 
and intelligent, were to turn on themselves and say, ‘ You 
are sending us Christianity, to believe which implies enor- 
mous sacrifices on our part, but what are your own clergy 
doing? You are asking us to sacrifice all our traditions, 
but you won't sacrifice the custom in your parishes that 
has been brought in by your venerable predecessors ! 
What do you give for the salvation of souls? A pound or a 
penny, or, as is the case in one hundred and seventy of 
your churches, nothing at all? You call us deceivers ; 
but we take you by appearances, and ask you to let us see 
what Christianity is in yourselves before you come to us.’ 
...» He had yet to learn that it was the work of the 
Foreign Mission to make converts. He had always under- 
stood that the conversion of souls was in the hand of God. 
He was not speaking lightly of conversion—far from it ; 
but their responsibility as Church was to use the best 
means for converting, and to implore God’s grace on the 
means, But he would ask those who judge the Mission 
by the number of converts, to find out how many conver- 
sions had taken place in their own parishes during the . 
same time. Let them go down to the village, and enter- 
ing a house, say they will not leave it till they bring the 
men and women to Christ. Let them go to the man of 
science, who had mastered many of the questions of the 
day; let them not call him proud, or sneer at him asa 
‘natural man,’ for he may be most earnest, and may be 
sweating a more bloody sweat in seeking to come to the 
truth than they had done ; let them go to that man and 
satisfy his doubts, meet him fairly before God, and when 
they returned from such a visitation as that, they would 
have more sympathy with missionaries dealing with edu- 
cated heathens.” 


The chief purpose of his speech, however, took 
wider ground. He desired all Churches to consider 
whether the forms in which they were presenting truth, 
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and the ecclesiastical differences they were exporting 
to India, were the best means for Christiunizing that 
country. Was it right that the divisions which sepa- 
rated Churches in this country, and which were the 
growth of their special histories, should not only be 
continued, but be made as great matters of principle 
in India as in England or Scotland ? 


“ When these Hindoos heard an Anglican hishop declare 
that he did not recognise as belouging to Christ's Church 
congregations of faithful men holding a pure gospel and 
observing the sacraments of the Lord; when they met 
others who said, ‘ You must accept all these Calvinistic 
doctrines ;’ and when the Wesleyans came next and said, 
*God forbid! don’t bring these things in ;’ and the 
Baptist came with his idolatry of sacrament, saying, ‘You 
oust be a Baptist, you must be dipped again ;’ and when 
the Roman Catholic came and said, ‘You are all wrong 
together ;’ is it any wonder that the Hindvo, pressed on 
every side by different forms of Western Christianity, 
should say, ‘Gentlemen, I thank you for the good you 
have done me, but as I arm sore perplexed by you all, take 
yourselves off, leave me alone with God, then I will be 
fairly dealt with.’ It was a positive shame—it was a disgrace 
—that they should take with them to India the differences 
that separated them a few yards from their brethren in 
this country. Is it not monstrous to make the man they 
ordained on the banks of the Ganges sign the Westrninster 
Confession of the Church of Scvtland or the Deed of 
Demission and Protest of the Free Church? Was that 
the wisest, was it the Christian way of dealing with 
Hindoos?.... And were they presenting the truth to 
the vative mind in the form best fitted for his require- 
ments? The doctrines of their Confessions might be true 
in themselves, but the Confession was a document closely 
connected with the historical development and with the 
metaphysical temperament of the people who had accepted 
it, and might not be equally suitable for those who had 
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not the same traditions and tendencies. Was it necessary 
to give these minute and abstract statements to Orientals 
whose habits of mind and spiritual affinities might lay better 
hold on other aspects of divine truth, and who might mould 
@ theology for themselves, not less Christian, but which 
would be Indian, and not English or Scotch? The block 
of ice, clear and cold, the beautiful product of our northern 
climes, will at the slighest touch freeze the warm lips of 
the Hindoo. Why insist that he must take that or 
nothing? Would it not be better to let the stream flow 
freely that the Eastern may quench his thirst at will from 
God’s own water of life? Would it not be possible 
for the Evangelical Churches to drop their peculiarities, 
and in the unselfishness of the common faith construct a 
Primer, or make the Apostles’ Creed their symbol, and 
say, ‘This is not all you are going to learn, but if you 
receive this truth and be strong in the faith, we will 
‘receive you so walking, but not to doubtful disputations ; 
and, if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God will 
reveal even this unto you?’’ And they should make 
known the truth not only by books but by living men. 
Send them the missionary. Let him be 2 man who embodies 
Christianity ; and if he were asked, ‘ What is a Christian ?’ 
he could answer, ‘I am; I know and love Christ, and wish 
you to know Him and love Him too.’ That man in his 
justice, generosity, love, self-sacrifice, would make the 
Hindoo feel that he had a brother given him by a common 
Father: Let them prepare the Hindoos to form a Church 
for themselves. Give them the gunpowder, and they will 
make their own cannon.” 


While advocating these catholic aims, he did not 
forget that spirit of ecclesiasticism, and those preju- 
dices and bigotries he was offending. He rose into 
indignant remonstrance as he thought of how India 
might possibly be sacrificed to the timidity of some of 
the clergy afraid to speak out their thoughts, or, still 
worse, to the policy of others who, in the critical 
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position of the Church at home, were cautious not 
to verify the accusations of latitudinarianism made 
against her by interested opponents. 


«You must take care lest by insisting on the minutie 
of doctrine or government you are not raising a harrier to 
the advances of Christianity. You must take herd lest 
things intinitesimally small as compared with the great 
world, may not be kept so near the eye as to conceal the 
whole world from you. A man may so wrap 2 miserable 
partisan newspaper round his head as to shut out the sun, 
moon, and stars. You must take care that your Caims do 
not stand so near as to shut out Calcutta, and the Watch- 
worl make you so tremble for petty consequences at home 
that all India is forgotten by you. I am not speaking for 
myself alone,” he added, “ for I know how these difficulties 
press upon many 2 missionary—and remember how more 
than one has taken my hand, and said we dare not. speak 
oltt on these things, lest our own names be blasted, our- 
selves represented as unsafe, and all home-confidence be 
removed from us. But why should they be afraid of such 
reproach? Why shonld I he afraid of it? Am I to he 
silent lest I should be whispered abont, or snspected, or 
called ‘dangerous,’ ‘broad,’ ‘latitudinarian,’ ‘ atheistic?’ 
So long as I have a good conscience towards Cod, and 
have His sun to shine on me, and can hear the birds 
singing, I can walk across the earth with a joyful and free 
heart. Let them call me ‘broad.’ I desire to be broad 
as the charity of Almighty God, who maketh His sun to 
shine on the evil and the good ; who hateth no man, and 
who loveth the poorest Hindoo more than all their com- 
mittees or all their Churches. But while I long for that 
breadth of charity, I desire to be narrow—narrow as 
God's righteousness, which os a sharp sword can separate 
between eternal right and eternal wrong.” 


No one then present can forget the thrilling power, 
the manly bearing, the intensity of suppressed feel- 
ing, with which these words were uttered. 
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In a few following sentences he explained how he 
‘was compelled to relinquish all public work for the 
future, thanked his brethren for the kindness he had 
received from them, and bidding farewell to the 
Church he had served with life-long affection, he 
ended in accents broken with emotion, ‘If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
eunning—if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 
joy” 

It was a last and fatal offort. The hearts of many 
present trembled for him as they watched the unnatural 
flush upon his cheeks, and marked the expenditure of 
energy the exertion cost him. To more than one of 
those whose eye wistfully followed him, as he left the 
house, the sad foreboding came that it was their last 
look of him. 

«T was so glad,” one writes, “I heard that magnificent 
oration. When it was over, I bowed my head in my hands, 
wishing to shut out everything but the solemn thoughts 
such words had conjured up. I felt how much too great the 
exertion had been for him. I took a long last look at him 
before I lefti—the conviction being somehow strong upon 
me that with my mortal eyes I should never see him again.” 

For the next few days he complained of uncasiness 
and unaccountable depression of spirits, but was able 
to preach in his own church on the afternoon of the 
following Lord’s-day. It was his last sermon, and 
on the strikingly appropriate subject, ‘We have for- 
saken all, and followed Thee; what shall we have, 
therefore?’ A sheet of note-paper contains all he had 
written beforehand, but it is enough to show that his 
last. counsels to his people were strangely in harmony 
with the situation. His theme was the way in which 
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Christ educated His disciples, and he urged upon his 
hearers the truth that if they were willing to acecpt 
His guidance every day, they would at last be pre- 
pared cheerfully to surrender life and all into His 
hands, 

Next day, the 3rd of June, he was to enter his 
sixty-first year, and ho had sucha strong desire to have 
all his family with him on this birthday, that ho 
brought his aged mother from the country and asked 
leave for his son to come from Liverpool. There was 
no foreboding in all this of immediate danger. Ho 
said and did some things which afterwards seemed to 
indicate a feeling of approaching death. When at 
Balmoral the previous week he spoke to more than 
one of its being his last visit, and in some of his letters 
there were expressions so solemn as to have startled 
the friends who received them. But he did not really 
think that his end was so near. A great sadness 
weighed on him, a weariness of tho noise and dis- 
putings of men, of ‘the burden and the mystery’ of 
life; and out of this arose a more childlike clinging 
to Christ and to the love and goodness of God. 
Deeply affected by the disturbed condition of opinion 
in the world and the Church, he cherished only a 
fuller confidence in order finally coming out of dis- 
order; and feeling his own life-work was over, he 
entered the more keenly into speculations as to the 
character of the life beyond the grave. The future 
state, the society, occupations and joy of the blessed 
dead, had been a favourite theme with him for many 
years, but during the last few days of his life, it 
seemed to engross his thoughts. No friend could be 
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with him for many minutes without his reverting te 
it. Under the influence of the same feelings he spoke 
of his death. ‘My father often took me at that time 
to drive with him,’ writes one of his daughters. ‘He 
talked, or rather thought aloud, almost always about 
death and dying—the dread every one has of the act 
of dying; and how merciful it was, that though a 
man in health fears death, yet when he is weakened 
by disease, he is indifferent to its terror; ‘above all, 
what a comfort it is to know that the Man Christ Jesus 
died!’ On the Friday after he was taken ill, I was 
sitting on his bed hearing how he was, and he said, 
‘How dreadful it would be if a God of hate ruled the 
world; how he could torture us! For instance, he 
could make us die more than once, and each death’ 
become 2 dreadful experience. Let us thank God for 
His love. After all,’ he added after a pause, ‘ death is 
a wrong name for it—it is birth into the true life.’ 

The greater part of Monday, 3rd June, was spent 
by him alone in the outside study. He passed the day 
chiefly in writing letters to valued friends and in quiet 
meditation. One of his aunts found him reading 
the seventy-first psalm, and he at once made it the. 
groundwork of one of those out-pourings of his deepest, 
most inward experiences which none who ever heard 
them can forget. In the evening all his family were 
gathered round his table, 


From his JouRNat :— 


“ June 2.—To-morrow, if I live, I am sixty. I enter 
on the last decade allotted to man. I cannot take it in. 
In one sense Tam young in heart. I dream, as I have, 
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elas! done for many a year, of what I may, or might do— 
in literature, in practical work, in many a thing, While I 
dream life passes, powers fail, and I feel as one who had 
done nothing, and know that I have done little in com- 
parison with what I could have done, ld I only been 
self-denying and diligent in college and in rit 
I confess with shame my off-putting, my want of) 
taking and carnestness in mastering dittieulties and detai 
niy indolence, and selfishuess, and want of principle, in not 
attending each day, from youth upwards, in doing, to the 
best of my ability, that one work, whether of mastering 
a lesson or anything else, given me to do. It is no com- 
fort to tell me what I have done, for it is false comfort. 
I feel it truer to confess what I have not done, what FT 
ought to have doue, what I could have done, and which 
being left undone has been a felt, real, and shameful Joss 
to me all my life. Whatever a man’s natural talent may 
be, whatever success he has had in the world, whatever 
good he has accomplishod, it yet remains true that he 
would have been better, wiser, more influential, and glori- 
tied God far more if he had been a careful, accurate, diligent 
scholar at school and college, and acquired those habits of 
study, that foundation of knowledge, without which talent 
is stunted, and genius itself is very far from accomplishing 
that which it otherwise could do, God blesses the sclf- 
sacrifice of study, and that I never had in my youth, and 
for that I have suffered, and more especially as I have in 
later years become fully alive to its importance. Morally 
and intellectually I am a dismmasted wreck, praising and 
blessing God if I get into the harbour, and reverencing 
those who are good men, because they have been all their 
lives dutiful. 

“ My life has been to me a mystery of love. I know 
that God's education of cach man is in perfect righteous- 
ness, I know that the best on earth have been the 
greatest sufferers, because they were the best, and, like 
gold, could stand the fire and be purified by it. I know 
this, and a great deal more, and yet the mercy of (iod to 
me is such a mystery, that I have been tempted to think 
that I was utterly unworthy of suffering. 
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“God have mercy on my thoughts! I may be unable 
to stand suffering. I do not know. But I Jay myself at 
Thy feet and say—not that I am prepared—but that Thou 
art good, and wise, and wilt prepare me. I am a poor 
selfish creature. 

“ God is all in all. 

“God is love. Amen. 

“The doctors tell me I am in danger, and that unless I 
give up work I may not live, I have been ill for the last 
sixteen years. The doctors tell me that I must get quit 
of worry, I have, by their command, given up on Thurs- 
day last the Convenership of the India Mission. J feel this. 
I spoke an hour and a half on the subject, but the reports 
of my speech are fearful; empty of all I said that is 
worth anything, full of horrors and absurdities I never 
said,” 


To Parnorpat, SHATRP :— 
Srd June, 1872, 

“Tam three-score years to-day ! ; 

«John dear, I cannot speak about myself, I am dumb 
with thoughts that cannot be uttered. 

“The doctors tell me that unless by rest of body and 
mind I can conquer incipient disease, it will kill me. 

“So Tam obeying to the best of my ability. 

‘As I feel time so rapidly passing, I take your hand, 
dear old friend, with a firmer grip ! 

“T have many friends ; few old ones ! 

“Ob that I loved my oldest and truest, my Father and 
Saviour, better! But should I enter heaven as a forlorn 
ship, dismasted, and a mere log—it is enough—for I will 
be repaired. 

«But I have been a poor concern, and have no peace 
but in God's mercy to a miserable sinner. 

“TI spoke in the Assembly on India Missions for an 
hour and a half. I will probably print it. It is my 
programme for India. It knocked me up.” 
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To Mrs, Macwas (Sister of Dr. Macleod Campbell) : — 
Brad June, 1872. 
3rd June, 1312. 

“You did not intend it to be a birthday gift to the 
child you had in your arms sixty years ago! But so it is, 
and it is doubly precious as a pledge of a love that has 
remained ever bright for three-score years, and will be 
brighter still when time shall be no more. God bless you 
and preserve you to us on earth! I am dumb with a senso 
of awe, and full of thoughts that cannot be uttered. My 
only rest in thinking of the past and in anticipating the 
future is in the one thought of ‘God my Father.’ 

“T am so glad you would like mo to republish my 
sketch of dear John Campbell. What would you say to 
putting in an appendix somo extracts from his books, 
expressive of his leading ‘views?’ This might help some 
souls in perplexity, and induce them to rend his books. 
They would he of use in India. 

“As to his letters, &c., uo one felt more strongly than 
John Mackintosh regarding biographies. The only thing 
which induced us to go against his expressed wishes was 
the conviction, that now he would wish to do whatever 
seemed best to others, whom he loved and trusted, for the 
glory of God. And surely the result justified us. It 
seems to me that the responsibility of not permitting men 
to speak when dead is 1s great as in enabling them to do 
so. How is it likely they would judge now? is a qnestion 
I cannot help putting.” 


To Rey. A. CLERK, whose son, Duncan Clerk, was then dying :— 
June 3, 1872, 
“Tt is very solemn and very affecting, and I necd not 
say how deeply we sympathize with you. Yet there is but 
One who car do so perfectly, and give you and dear Jessiv 
faith and strength at this terrible crisis. I feel how im- 
possible it is to convey in words what one would like to 
say at such a time, if indeed silence does not best express 
the sense of darkness and oppression. I enter to-day my 
sixty-first year, and have my mother and all my family 
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around me, and the contrast presented between my house 
and yours makes your affliction only more dark and solemn. 
We can only fall back on God to deliver me from a slavish 
fear of coming sorrows, and you, my dear Archy, from a 
want of faith in His constant and deep love to you and 
yours, What God may be giving you in this form, I don't 
know. But J am sure He is giving. Those He has taken, 
and seems to be taking, have been among His elect ones if 
any such there be on earth, A finer boy than Duncan 
could not be. Every one loved and respected him. He 
was a girl in purity, o child in humility, modesty, and 
obedience. Fit for Heaven! fit to join his sainted sister 
and brothers, You have both sent precious treasures there 
to be your own riches for ever, and I doubt not every soul 
in your house will get a blessing. A holy family! what 
an awful gift from God! I don’t wish to speak about my- 
self, but I am not well. The doctors have discovered 
symptoms so serious in me as to necessitate my getting 
rest for mind and body, and so ward off what would very 
soon kill me. So I gave up the India Mission, and am 
trying to sell my house in town, and get one in the 
country. All my lameness, weariness, all are from the 
same cause. Iam utterly unable to stand fatigue, and I 
am still suffering from my long (one hour and a half) 
speech and probably my last in the Assembly. I fear to 
attempt to go to you, as I believe I would add to your 
trouble, I get so prostrate, I am seriously alarmed for 
myself and can see no escape at present.” 


To the Mazcutoress or Exy (then Lady in Waiting at Balmoral) :— 
Tune 8rd, 1872. 
“Dear Lavy Ety, 

“Whether it is that my head is empty or my 
heart full, or that both conditions are realised in my 
experience, the fact, however, is that I cannot express 
myself as I feel, in replying to your ladyship's kind—far 
too kind—note, which I received when in the whirlwind, 
or miasma of Assembly business. Thanks deep and true 
to you and to my Sovereign Lady for thinking of me, I 
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spoke for nearly two hours in the Assembly, which did 
no good to me, nor I fear to any other! I was able to 
preach yesterday. As I have got nice summer quarters, T 
hope to recruit, so as to cast off this dull. hopeless sort of 
feeling. I ought to be a happy, thankful man to-day. T 
am to-day sixty, and round my table will meet my mother, 
my wife, and all ny nine children, six brothers and sisters, 
and two aunts—one cighty-nine, the other seventy-six, 
and all these are a source of joy and thanksgiving. Why 
such mercies to me, and such suffering as 1 often see sent 
to the best on earth? God alone knows. Idon't. But 
I am sure He always acts as a wise, loving, and impartial 
Father to all His children. What we know not now, we 
shall know hereafter, God bless the Queen for all her 
unwearied goodness! I admire her as a woman, love her 
as a friend, and reverence her as a Queen ; and you know 
that what I say, I feel. Her courage, patience, and en- 


durance are marvellous to me.” 


From his Jovrvaz— 


« June 3.—I am this day three-score years. 

“The Lord is mysterious in His ways! I bless and 
praise Him, 

“T commit myself and my all into His loving hands, 
feeling the high improbability of such a birthday as this 
ever being repeated, 

“But wo shall be united after the last birthday into 
heaven, 

“Glory to God, for His merey towards us guilty sinners, 
through Jesus Christ His Son, my Lord, 

“T preached at Balmoral (‘Thy Kingdom come’), on the 
27th May. The Queen, as usual, very kind. As sho noticed 
uy feebleness, she asked me to be seated during the private 
interview. When last at Balmoral, I met Forster (the Cabi- 
net Minister) there. He and Helps and I had great argu- 
ments on all important theological questions till very late. 
I never was more impressed by any man, as deep, inde- 
pendent, thoroughly honest and sincere. I conceived a 
great love for him. I never met a statesman whom, for 
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high-minded honesty and justice, I would sooner follow. 
He, will be Premier some day. 

“Dear Helps! man of men, or rather brother of brothers. 

“ The last Assembly has been the most reactionary I have 
ever seen; all because Dr. Cairns and others have attacked 
the Church for her latitudinarianism! The lectures of Stanley 
have aroused the wrath of the Pharisees, and every trembler 
wishes to prove that we are not latitudinarian, forsooth! If 
by this term is meant any want of faith in the teaching of 
Christ and His apostles, any want of faith in the Bible, or 
in the supernatural, or in Christ’s person or atonement 
(though not the Church theory), or in all the essentials of 
the faith common to the Church catholic; then I am no 
latitudinarian. But if by this is meant that man’s con- 
science or reason (in Coleridge’s sense) is not the ultimate 
judge of a divine revelation, that I am bound to stick to 
the letter of the Confession, and to believe, for example, 
that all mankind sre damned to ‘excruciating torments in 
soul and body for all eternity,’ because of Adam's sin, and 
the original corruption springing therefrom, and that God 
has sent a Saviour for a select few only, and that death 
determines the eternal condition of all men; then, thank 
God, I am a latitudinarian, have preached it, confessed it, 
and can die for it! Nothing amazes or pains me more than 
the total absence of all pain, all anxiety, all sense of burden or 
of difficulty among nine-tenths of the clergy I meet, as to 
questions which keep other men sleepless, Give me only 
a man who knows, who feels, who takes in, however feebly 
(like myself), the life and death problems which agitate the 
best (yes, the best) and most thoughtful among clergy and 
laity, who thinks and prays about them, who feels the 
difficulties which exist, who bas faith in God that the 
tight will come right, in God's way, if not in his, I am 
strengthened, comforted, and feel deeply thankful to be 
taught, But what good can self-satisfied, infallible Ultra- 
montanes do for a poor, weak, perplexed soul? Nay, what 
good can puppies do who may accept congenial conclusions 
without feeling the difficulties by which they are surrounded? 
What have I suffered and endured in this my little back 
study, which I must soon leave! How often from my 
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books have I gazed out of this window before me, and 
found strength and peace in the little bit of the sky 
revealed, with its big cumuli clouds, its faraway cirri 
streaks, and, farther still, its deep, unfathomable blue—its 
infinite depths I could not picree! yet seeing—in the 








great sunlight, in the glory of cloudland, in the of 
the sky—such a revelation of God as made me ‘The 





Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice 

“The older I yet I find more and more teaching from 
God’s revelation in nature. 

“The confusion that exists at this moment, and which 
began soon after the war of "15, and is as eventful as the 
Reformation, is most oppressive. 

+ Every thing is sundering, 

Aad evory oue is wondering, 

As thie huge globo goes thundering 
‘Ou for ever on.” 

“On the one hand, there is 2 breaking up of the old 
forms of thought about everything, social, politica, scien- 
tific, philosophic, and theological. In spite of much fool- 
ish conevit and sense of power on the part of those who 
guide the battering-rans agninst the old walls, there is on 
the part of many more, a great : of the paramount, im- 
portance of truth and duty which, if piously considered, 
would but express frith in God, Who is ever on the side of 
truth, whether Huxley, Darwin, or any other express it, 
albeit without sympathy for the speakers unless they be 
truthful. On the part of the defenders there are al] shiules 
of feeling. Not a few from faith in God and Christ, and 
in the verities of that moral and spiritual kingdom which, 
having in themselves, they know cannot be moved, accept of 
these attacks, not as from real enemies, but friends, because 
believing that Christianity will ever be found far ahead of 
men, will soon ‘ prepare a place’ for all real truth, so thut 
wherever Christ is, there it may be also. Bunt others are 
in terror, and either refuse to look at what professes to be 
truth in the face, and only call its professors nick-naines, 
or try the Romish Syllabus dodge, and gather into clubs, 
like Jesuits, and in vain, by assertion, try to stop the 
movement. 
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“So we are split up into fragments, and while Rome 
remains whole,—in its blindness swearing there is no light 
because it does not see it, and cursing all eye-doctors and 
spectacles, 

“As for Scotland! The Church of the future is not 
here! We ignore great world-questions We squabble 
like fishwomen over skate and turbot. 

‘Where is the germ of the Church of the future? In 
what Church? Inwhatcreed? In what forms of govern- 
ment? It may come from India, as the first came from 
the East. But all our old forms are effete, as old onks, 
although young ones may grow out of them. Neither 
Calvinism, nor Presbyterianism, nor Thirty-nine Articles, 
nor High Churchism, nor Low Churchism, nor any existing 
organization can be the Church of the future! May God 
give us patience to wait! It may be a thousand, or three 
thousand years yet, ere it comes, but come it will! I 
do not think any Broad Church can be the Church yet ; 
it wants definiteness to meet the common mind of rough 
humanity. But in a Church it can modify and liberalise 
extremes, witness for individuality against any extreme 
views of the body, and so help to an ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem between the individual and the 
Church. I shall see it from the other side; but not 
from this. 

“TJ resigned the Convenership of the India Mission as I 
have said. I made a long speech not reported. Dear 
Watson has been rejected as Convener. Herdman appointed. 
This is of interest merely as showing the contest between 
the parties in the Church. These are the Ultra-Evan- 
gelical and the Liberal m 


Thus ends the journal he kept so faithfully through 
his busy life. 

On the same day his birthday festival was held with 
a joy that was shadowed by haunting fears of coming 
change. His worn and shattered aspect, and his sad, 
tender bearing, suggested painful forebodings to those 
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who loved him, and who could scarcely refrain from 
showing their anxiety. 

On the following Thursday he took his mother 
and aunt for a drive in an open carriage, The 
day was treacherous, and, before they returned, the 
bright sunshine, which had tempted them to go 
out, departed, and a picreing east wind came on. 
In his anxiety for his delicate aunt he wrapped 
his own plaid round her, and exposed himself to u 
chill, which, in his broken condition of health, proved 
fatal. When he came home he was seized with » 
shiver, followed by an intense pain in the chest, and 
for the next few days experienced extreme suffering, 
combined with overpowering attacks of sickness. He 
spent some hours that evening with his mother, end 
aunts, and sister, who resided a few doors from his 
own house. It was the day of the funeral of a 
favourite nephew, Duncan Clerk, and partly to com- 
fort his sorrowing niece, who was present, as well 
as to give expression to thoughts of which his mind 
was full, he talked with more than usual power— 
almost with excitement—regarding the glorified life 
of those who had departed in the Lord. Te recalled 
the names and characters of deceased relatives, and 
described the joy of mecting and recognising them. 
He spoke of his father, of James, of sisters and 
uncles who were dead, and of John Mackintosh ; 
and when one of the party chanced to allude to 
their departure as loss, he vehemently remonstrated 
against such a view. ‘Love is posscssion, love is 
possession,’ he repeated with an emphasis, which those 
who listened to him have since learned to apply to 
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the separation they feared, but the imminence of which 
they did not then anticipate. Before parting from his 
mother that evening—the last they were to spend 
together on earth—he poured out his soul in a prayer 
_ Which melted every heart. It was 4 triumphant thanks- 
giving to God, which recalled his own past history, 
and the history of the family, revived the names of 
many dear ones who had entered into rest, and 
concluded with a glorious profession of gratitude, con- 
fidence, and joy. 

His restlessness night and day became dreadful, but 
as the symptoms seemed to arise from indigestion, for 
a time no strong measures were taken, In order 
to alleviate this, and to give him greater freedom, 
Mrs. Macleod removed his bed to the drawing-room. 
The pain gradually lessened, but his strength went 
visibly down, and his brother, Professor Macleod, 
who had been out of town, was, on his return, so 
much struck by the change in his appearance, that, 
though not anticipating any immediately fatal result, 
he suspected the imminence of graver complications. 
In order to secure complete rest for him, errange- 
ments were made for his giving up every kind of 
work for six months. This fact was communicated 
to him on Tuesday the 11th, and was received with 
perfect composure ; but when his brother left, Mrs. 
Macleod found him"in the drawing-room deadly pale 
and nearly fainting. The proposal had shocked him 
more than he knew, as indicating the cessation of his 
active life; but he revived after a little, and spoke 
of how delightful it would be to take all his children 
to Cannstadt, and how he would enjoy six months’ 
rest with his family and his books. 
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The rapid sinking of his strength, the inercasing 
tendency to faintness, the casual rambling of his 
thoughts, showed, however, too plainly the severity of 
the attack, ond his medical attendants held a consulta- 
tion on Thursday, in which Professor Gairdner joined. 
Their examination showed that rapid effusion had 
taken place into the pericardium. 

That morning, when one of his brothers saw him, 
he deseribed a dream which secmod for tho time to 
fill him with happiness :—‘I have had such a glorious 
dream! 1 thought the whole Punjaub was suddenly 
Christianised, and such noble fellows, with their native 
churches and clergy.’ 

The next day he was very weak, but on Saturduy 
the doctors found him considerably better. The birth 
of his brother Donald’s eldest son, which occurred that 
morning, took a strange hold of his mind, and when the 
father called for him he found him filled with solemn 
thoughts suggested by the gift of this new life. Iie 
was scated in a stooping position, his elbows resting 
on his knees, to relieve the pain in his chest, and 
while he spoke his eyes overflowed with tears, us with 
broken utterance he touched on what bad always 
been a congeuial theme :—‘Christ spoke of the joy 
of a man-child being born into the world. Ife alone 
could measure all that is implied in tho beginning of 
such an existence. A man born! One that may 
know God and be with Him for ever.- A son uf 
God like Jesus Christ—how grand—how awfully 
grand!?* 

* The same newspaper which announced tho birth of this boy, 
‘Norman, contained the news of his uncle's desth. 
coe 
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That evening he was so much better as to enjoy 
music, and his daughters played and sang some of his 
favourite pieces,—the ‘Marche Funébre’ of Beethoven, 
with a part of the Sonata; Mozart’s ‘Kyrie Eleison,;’ 
‘Ach wie ist es méglich!’ ‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee” He was greatly moved by Newman’s well- 
known hymn, ‘Lead kindly light,’ which, strange to 
say, he had never heard sung before. Every word 
seemed so appropriate that he made his daughter sit 
beside him that he might hear her more distinctly, 
and he shook his head and bowed it with emphatic 
acquiescence at different passages, especially at the 
lines, — 

«« Koop Thou my foot: T do not eak to a0 
‘The distant scene: one step enough for me.” 

On that night, as well as on the previous one, his 
brother George sat up with him. On the Friday 
night he had suffered extremely, but he was now 
slightly better. He had snatches of sleep, often rose 
and walked through the room, sometimes indulging 
in bits of fun, and shaking with laughter at sallies 
of wit which were evidently intended to relieve his 
brother’s anxiety. Sometimes his mind slightly 
wandered. More than once he engaged in silent 
prayer, and after one of these still moments he 
said, ‘I have been praying for this little boy of 
Donald’s—that he may live to be a good man, and by 
God’s grace be a minister in the Church of Christ— 
the grandest of all callings !’ 

He described with great delight the dreams he had 
been enjoying, or rather the visions which seemed to 
be passing vividly before his eyes even while he 
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was speaking. ‘You cannot imagine what exquisite 
pictures I see. I never beheld more glorious High- 
lands, majestic mountains and glens, brown heather 
tinted with purple, and burns—clear, clear burns— 
and above, a sky of intense blue—so blue, without 
a cloud!’ 

He spoke of an unusual number of friends, and 
remembering that the Queen was then leaving 
Balmoral for Windsor, he prayed aloud for her and 
her children. 

Seeing that his brother was anxious that he should 
sleep, he said, ‘Tell me about the Crimea, and what 
you saw there. There is nothing I like so much as 
storics of battles. If you tell me what you saw 
you will soothe me to sleep like a child. I never 
could well make out the position of the Flagstaff 
battery. Now, just goon!’ Once, during the night, 
he asked his brother, with great tenderness, to kiss 
him ; and at another time, when awaking from sleep, 
he held up his hands, as if pronouncing the benedic- 
tion in church, and said with much solemnity, ‘ May 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the Communion of the Holy Spirit, be with 
youall, Amen.’ So passed his last night on earth, 
troubled, yet peaceful, and full of the unselfishness 
and simplicity of his life. 

On the morning of Sunday, the sixtecnth of June, 
he was so much better that his brother left him in 
comparative comfort, and when Professor Andrew 
Buchanan saw him some hours afterwards, he was 
surprised at the great improvement which had taken 
place. He felt so refreshed after taking some food, 
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about seven in the morning, that he asked his wife 
to sit beside him while he told her the deeper 
thoughts that were possessing his soul. ‘I believe I 
will get better,’ he said, ‘but I wish you to record 
for my good and for our good afterwards, that in 
this hurricane I have had deep thoughts of God. 
I feel as if He said, ‘We know one another, I love 
you, I forgive you; I put my hands round you,’ just 
as I would with my son Norman,’ and here he laid 
his own hand tenderly on his wife’s head. ‘I have 
had few religious exercises for the last ten days. If 
my son were ill I would not be angry with him for 
not sending me a letter. But I have had constant 
joy, and the happy thought continually whispered, 
‘Thou art with me!’ Not many would understand 
me. They would put down much that I have felt to 
the delirium of weakness, but I have had deep spirit- 
ual insight.’ When he was speaking of God’s deal- 
ings, the expression of his face and his accents were 
as if he was addressing One actually present. Still 
more intimately, it seemed, than ever, his fellowship 
was with the Father and the Son. He again repeated 
that he believed he would get better, and that his 
latter days would be more useful than any former 
ones. ‘I have neglected many things. I have not 
felt as I ought how awfully good God is ; how gene- 
rous and long-suffering; how He has ‘put up’ with 
all my rubbish. It is enough to crush me when I 
think of all His mercies’ (as he said this he was 
melted in tears), ‘mercy, meroy, from beginning to 
end. You and I have passed through many life- 
storms, but we can say with peace, it has been all 
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tight.’ Hoe added something she could not follow 
as to what he would wish to do in his latter days, 
and as to how he ‘ would teach his darling children 
to know and realise God’s presence.’ We told hor 
once more to write down all he had said, that it 
might do her good when her own day of sorrow 
came. Ife frequently said thet this visitation was 
quite unexpected. 

Some hours afterwards two of his daughters came 
to kiss him before going to church. ‘He took my 
hands in both of his,’ one of them writes, ‘and told 
me I must come to sce him oftencr. ‘If I had 
strength,’ he said, ‘I could tell you things would do 
you good through all your life. I am an old man, and 
have passed through many experiences, but now all 
is perfect peace and perfect calm. I have glimpses 
of heaven that no tongue, or pen, or words can 
describe.’ I kissed him on his dear forchead and 
went away, crying only because he was so ill. When 
I next saw him he was indeed ‘in perfect peace and 
perfect calm.’ 

The church bells had for some time ceased to ring, 
and the quiet of the Lord’s-day rested on the city. 
His wife and one of his sons were with him in the 
drawing-room, where he remained chiefly sitting on 
the sofa, About twelve o’clock Mrs. Macleod went 
to the door to give some directions about food. The 
sudden cry, ‘Mother, mother!’ startled her, and 
when she hurried in she saw his head had fallen back. 
There was a soft sigh, and, gently as one sinking into 
sleep, his spirit entered the eternal rest. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE FUNERAL. 


©TJAD I 2 wish on so solemn a subject, I would be 

disposed to choose a sudden death.’ So had 
he written some years before; and those who knew and 
loved him best, when their grief was so far assuaged 
as to allow them to judge calmly, thanked God for 
the time and manner in which it pleased Him to take 
His servant to Himself. His death came when his 
work was in a sense complete. He had all but accom- 
plished his plans for meeting the spiritual necessities 
of his great parish.* He had borne his last mature 
testimony on behalf of India; and his work in the 
Church and in the country had, in many ways, reached 
its fulness. Had it pleased God so to order it, he 
would doubtless have meekly accepted the burden of 
an enfeebled old age spent in retirement, or, by divine 
grace, would have patiently endured protracted suffer- 


* What remained to be done was rapidly executed after his death. 
Three of the Mission Chapels were endowed as parishes by threo of his 
friende—Kelvinhaugh and Bluevale (the first and the last he built), 
being severally endowed by Mr. Whitelaw and Mr. James Baird, and 
his own Mission Church erected into what is now called ‘The Macleod 
Parish,’ by Mr. J. H. Houldsworth. ‘The congregation of the Barony 
completed in like manner the remaining parochial appliances which 
he had projected, and built » Memorial Missionary Institute in a 
destitute part of the parish. 
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ing, and watched with fortitude the slow approach of 
certain death. But neither of these expericnces— 
both so trying to a temperament like his—was allotted 
to him. His active nature did not survive its useful- 
ness; and instead of being kept under what, to his 
vivid imagination, might have been the appalling con- 
sciousness of life slowly ebbing away, his spirit passed, 
without a struggle, into that Presence in which his 
thoughts and atiections had long made themselves a 
beloved abode. 

Tho news of his death passed with extraordinary 
speed through the kingdom, and everywhere produced 
a profound impression. No man, since Chalmers, was 
so much mourned in Scotland. People who had never 
exchanged u word with him felt and spoke as if a 
personal friend had been taken away, and those who 
had deemed it their duty sometimes to oppose him 
even with bitterness, were the foremost to pay honour 
to the rich humanity and religious nobleness, which 
had raised him above the influence of all purty strife. 

A vague rumour of his death having reached the 
Queen she at once telegraphed for information, and 
with that ready sympathy which has so endearcd her 
to the nation, she addressed the following letter to his 
brother :-— 


Barmonrat, June ith, 1872. 

“The Queen hardly knows how to begin a letter to Mr. 
Donald Blacleod, so deep and strong are her feelings on 
this most sad and most painful occasion—for words are all 
too weak to say what she feels, and what all must feel 
who ever knew his beloved, excellent, and highly gifted 
brother, Dr. Norman Macleod ! 

First of all, to his family—his venerable, loved, and 
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honoured mother, his wife and large family of children— 
the loss of this good man is irreparable and overwhelming | 
But it isan irreparable public loss, and the Queen feels 
this deeply. To herself personally, the loss of dear Dr. 
Macleod is a very great one; he was so kind, and on all 
occasions showed her such warm sympathy, and in the 
early days of her great sorrow, gave the Queen so much 
comfort whenever she saw him, that she always looked 
forward eagerly to those occasions when she saw him here ; 
and she cannot realise the idea that in this world she is 
never to see his kind face, and listen to those admirable 
discourses which did every one good, and to his charming 
conversation again! 

“The Queen is gratified that she was able to see him 
this last time, and to have some lengthened conversation 
with him, when he dwelt much on that future world to 
which he now belongs, He was sadly depressed and suf- 
fering, but still so near a termination of his career of 
intense usefulness and loving-kindness, never struck her 
or any of us as likely, and the Queen was terribly shocked 
on learning the sad, sad news. All her children, present 
and absent, deeply mourn his loss) The Queen would be 
very grateful for all the details which Mr. D. Macleod can 
give her of the last moments and illness of her dear friend. 

“Pray, say everything kind and sympathising to their 
venerable mother, to Mrs. N. Macleod, and all the family ; 
and she asks him to accept himself of her true heart-felt 
sympathy.” 


Among many valued tributes of respect paid to his 
memory, but which it would be superfluous to mention 
here in detail,* there was one that, for many reasons, 
has a peculiar interest, 


* Among these may be mentioned the touching allusions made on 
the Sunday after his burial in so many of the pulpits of all churches 
in the kingdom; and of these there were none truer or more beautiful 
then those spoken in the Barony by Dr. Wateon of Dundee, and Dr. 
Taylor of Orathie, Many kind notioes of his life appeared at the time 
in the Prese, among which wae an exquisite sketch of his carcer 
and character, contributed to the Times by Dean Stanley; and simi- 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury, with characteristic 
catholicity of spirit, thus addressed the Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland :— 


Lamwsetn Pazacg, Lonnox, June 19th, 1873, 
“My DEAR Moperator, 

“Will you allow mo to oxpress to you 
officially the deep feeling of sorrow with which I have 
heard of the loss that has befallen the Established Church 
of Scotland hy the death of Dr. Norman Macleod? He 
was so widely known in England as well as in Seotland, 
and, indeed, wherever our mother tongue is spoken, that 
his death seems a national loss, So zealous, large-hearted, 
and gifted a pastor conld ill he spared at any time to the 
Christian Church. While his own people Iament that 
they no longer hear his familiar voice, winning them by 
his wise spoken counsels, his written words will be missed 
in thousands of homes in every quarter of the world ; and 
the Established Church, over which you preside, will decply 





larly affectionate and approciative papers wero writton by Dr. Walter 
Smith in Gad Words, and by Mr. Strahan in tho Chatemporcry. 
Addresses of condolenco wore vent to his fumily from such public 
bodies as the Prosbytory of Glasgow, the India Mission, the Harony 
Kirk Session, the Barony Sabbath School Aaancintion, tho Bible 
Society, the Sunday School Society of Stockport, the Seuttish Amicable 
Insarance Society, of which ho was a director, the Sons of the Clorgy, 
and seyoral othors, A tablet to his momory has been put up in the 
Parish Church of Loudoun, where his early labours uro still cherished 
in the affectionate memory of the people, and a statuo is ubout to be 
erected in Glasgow. At Crathio, two stained windows have boon plucod 
in the church by Her Mujesty—the one bearing a figuru of King David, 
and the othor one of St. Paul—reprosenting tho gifts of poetry and 
missionary zeal, On the former there is inscribed :—‘ In Momory of 
tho Rev. Norway Mactxop, D.D., Doan of the Most Noble and Most 
Ancient Order of the Thistle, Dean of the Chapel Royal, and One of 
Her Majosty’s Chaplains, a man eminent in the Church, honoured in 
the Stato, and in many lands greatly beloved ;” on the other, the 
text—' They that be wise shall shine as the brightuess of the firma- 
mont; and they that turn many to righteousness as tho stary for over 
and ever.’—Dan, xii, 3. Soveral months after his death, his family 
‘were surpriced and gratified by finding the competency he had provided 
for them largely increased by those who had loved him; and this was 
done in a manner so delicate, as to make the mention of it here a 


privilege. 
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feel the removal of one who held so high a place amongst 
its wisest and most strenuous defenders. 
“ Believe me to be, my dear Moderator, 
“ Your faithfal servant, 
“A.C. Canrusr.” 


It is unfortunately so seldom the representatives of 
the National Churches of England and Scotland ex- 
change official communications, that this letter becomes 
the more remarkable as indicating at once the wide 
influence exercised by Dr. Macleod, and the reality of 
that unity in virtue of which, if one branch of the 
Church suffers, the whole Church suffers with it. 

His funeral took place on Thursday, the 20th, and 
was celebrated with a solemnity unparalleled in the 
history of the city with which his labours were so 
long associated. 

The day was of heavenly beauty, seeming the more 
beautiful that it had been preceded and was followed 
by days of storm. There was a private service at his 
own house, for the members of his family, at which 
his friend Dr. Watson officiated, and from his house 
to the Barony church, where his remains were first 
borne, the streets were lined with an observant multi- 
tude. The Barony church was filled with the members 
of his own congregation, and of his Mission churches, 
and the venerable Cathedral seemed doubly solemn 
from the reverent throng of mourning friends and 
representatives of public bodies gathered there to 
do honour to the dead. 

Among those present were Dr. Robertson, Queen’s 
commissioner, sent by Her Majesty to represent Her- 
self and the Prince of Wales, and the Hon. E. C, 
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Yorke, who acted in a similar capacity for the Duke 
of Edinburgh. 

The service in the Barony was conducted by Dr. 
Burns, the minister of the Cathedral, and by Dr. 
Walter C. Smith, of the Free Church, while Professor 
Eadie, of the United Presbyterian Church, and Dr. 
Smith, of North Leith, officiated in the Cathedral. 

Wher the solemn scrvicos were concluded, the cor- 
tége was accompanied to the outskirts of the city by 
the magistrates of Glasgow, the sheriffs, the repre- 
sentatives of Royalty, the senate of the University, and 
by other public functionaries in their official robes ; by 
clergymen of all Churches, gathered from many dis- 
triets of the country, and by the members of various 
religious and other socicties with which he had been 
connected. Theso preceded the hearse, and behind it 
and the mourning relatives, there followed a long line of 
nearly three thousand persons of all classes of the com- 
munity. This demonstration of respect was the more 
gratifying that it was entirely spontancous. As the 
great procession moved on to the sad music of the 
‘Dead March,’ it was watched along tho whole route 
bya vast multitude, occupying every available position 
from which a view could be obtained, and showing 
by their saddened aspect how deeply the hearts of 
the people had been touched. Ono of the most 
remarkable features in that crowd was the large pro- 
portion of working men and of the poor, who camo to 
pay honour to the memory of him who had laboured 
so earnestly for their good. More than one touching 
testimony was audibly expressed by these onlookers 
to the benefit they had received from him. ‘There 
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goes Norman Macleod,’ a brawny working man was 
heard saying, as the dark column moved past; ‘if he 
had done no more than what he did for my soul, he 
would shine as the stars for ever.’ 

As the funeral approached Campsie, it was not only 
met by many friends, but as business had been for 
the time suspended in the town, and the shops closed, 
the entire population united in paying respect to the 





honoured dead, whose ashes were to rest in the old 
parish where his early life had been spent. 

He was laid beside his father, and as the grave 
which was prepared for him was discovered, unex- 
pectedly, to be that of James, the two brothers, whose 
lives had been linked by the holiest of all ties, were 
thus united in their last resting-place. 

Ere the coffin was lowered, three wreaths of Immor- 
telles were placed upon it. The first bore the inscrip- 
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tion, ‘A token of respect aud friendship from Queen 
Vietoria;’ the second, ‘A token of respect from 
Prince Leopold,’ and the third, ‘A token of respect 
from Princess Beatrice.’ 

The spot where he slecps is a suggestive emblem of 
his life. On the one side are the hum of business and 
the houses of toiling humanity. On the other, green 
pastoral hills, and the silence of Highland solitudes, 
More than one cye rested that day on the sunny slope 
where he had so lately dreamt of building a homo for 
his old age—more than one heart thanked God for the 
more glorious mansion into which he had entered. 
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Addresa presented before landing at Bombay. 


To The Reverznp Norman Macteop, D.D. 
“ Srzamenre Ranaoon, 
«95th Nov., 1867. 

“* ReverenD aND Dear Sr, 

“ We, the Captain, Officers, and Passengers on board the 
steamship Rangoon, cannot bid yon adieu without expressing our 
gratefal sense of the peculiar privilege we have enjoyed in your 
society and your ministrations. 

“ Ag being all of us connected with India, we cannot but feel 
and believe that the visit to that country of one who exercises #0 
great and beneficial an influence on public opinion at home must 
be productive of the greatest benefit. 

“We all most sincerely unite in wishing you and your colleague 
Dr. Watson a prosperous journey, and a safe and happy return to 
your country and families, 

“We beg to remain, 
“ Reverend and dear Sir, 
“Yours gratefully and affectionately, 

(Signed) 

““D. Rowatpson, Captain. 

“ Camprert Ker, Solicitor. 

“@. A. Laourm, Cor., B. Staff Corps. 

“Qxozce Campnett, Commissioner at Nagpore. 
“W. D. Ropzztson, C.8., Bombay. 

“M. Moz, F. of India Newspaper. 

“ A. A. Munno, Masoz, Bengal Army. 

“Joun M. Cuamrion, Mason, B.E. 

«J. H. B. Haxzzn, B. Army, Inspector of Garrisons. 
«Wa. Tuors, M.D., B. Army. 

“Joun D, Fomze, Laur.-Cox., RE. 
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“A, BE. Haroary, B.A. Revenue Survey. 
“H. BE. Bricat, Esq., or Eusiyn. 
“ Tuomas D, Rocers. 
“Jasres Suetpos. 
“de: MCriinen, 
“ Fray Manntorr. 
“Assxa M, Lyxcn, 
“$. M'Ceraocn, Rarrister. 
“Ggonce Brxnwoon, M.D, 
“ Anruvr Puens, Carr., B. Sta Corps. 
os, Ren. C.8. 
Sormma, 
J. Onpnast. 
H. Cuanviws, Lreut-Cor 
“¥uepx. Jas, Pansoxs, B. Stall. Corps. 
“Manta Benen 
orm: W 
Camron, 
Tirosas. 
“TL A. Evrmsetoxr, Mason, B. Stuff. Corps, 
“Joux Wst, Yorke Fismuovens, M.D. 
“Winuas F. Best. 
“Daasa J. Waste 
“G. Borezac Ke 
Mary S. War 
“J. We Saxpens 
M. J. O'Keansy, 
“Wa. Morn 
“Ant, Licuxosp, Assist. Surg, 
“Wa, Fenren, Con, ItLtLA. 
1 A. Ta 
Epwarns, 
J, D. Witnrasss. 
“H. A. Winwiass, Con, RS, 
“GB, Tomas, B. Staff Corps. 
“ Warrer Patna. 
“ Grorce 8, Lyxcn, Solicitor. 
“W. Portrous, C.S. 
“FR. Sx Leaturs, Solicitor. 
“Wa M. Lecete, Lreut-Cor., 8.N.1. 
“J. Baytey, Carr., 7th Hussars, 
“J. M. G. Baytey. 
«A. Y, Kesxepy. 
TL DD 
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“M. A. Expamstons. 

“J. A, Suaten. 

“ Aexes J. Ho. 

“Rosr. Brown, CE, 

“Taner V. Moxro. 

“W. 8. ©. Locxwanr, Bengal Cavalry, 
“C, A. Hetzer. 

“C, L. D. Newxance, Cox., Bengal E. 
“A. W. Newsanon, 

“Wu. Croxszaz, Civil Engineer. 

“ Gzorce AnsurHnor, Capr., and A.D.C. 
“L, B, Hatter, Carr., B. Staff Corps. 
Ww. 8, Haserr, 

“Wu. B. Paestor, Carr., B. Staff Corps. 
“Tao, Ep. Rovers. 

“Ey J. Taoan. 

“Gzonce M. Hocsenret 

“Srmpnen H, M‘Tamyz, C.8, 


“J, Inevanp, 
Sr, Coam Inetax. 
“T, 8, Taenaxp, 


“James W. Nozts, P, and 0. Co. 
“Crartes Toren. 

“W. Bmraox, Masor, Staff Corps. 
“ Avteck Mooprm, Barrister. 

“ Avere Best. 

“Geonerma A, Taxtor. 

“Henay §, Kowcanp. 

“J. L, Jomnstox, C.E. 

“J. Jacxson, 

“R, T. Hang, Carr. 

“@, A Hans. 

“A. C, Howes, Civil Engineer. 
“Mrs. A, C, Hownen.” 


B 
Copy of Medical Certificate. 


« Canrmp that we have carefully examined into the state of health 
of the Rey. Norman Macleod, D.D., and we are unanimously of 
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opinion, that it would be attended with danger to his life, should 
he persist in his intention of continuing bis tour to Sealkote. 

“Wo consider that ho onght to leave India at tho latest on the 
8rd March, and till then, we boliove that ho may with safety visit 
any stations which can bo reached by rail. 

(Signed) 
“3. Fangcuar, MLD. 
Surgeon to Viceroy. 
“J. Faver, M.D. 
“J, Evuoxsron Cuar.xs, M.D., 
M.R.C.P. Lond., Art. Obstet, Prof. 
“Cancurta, 8th February, 1868. 


G 
Extract from Adidyvess on Missions. 


... . What, then, it may bo asked, hove missions done 
generally for Indin? What moasaro of success havo they had, 
or aro they likely to have? Or sach questions may be summed 
up in the more general and inclusive one, What is iho state and 
what are the prospeets of Christianity in Indin ? 

“Tn attempting, iu the most geueral manner, to deal with qnes- 
tions which demand volumes instead of a specch, however long, 
to reply to them, I shall assumo for tho moment that I am 
addressing here, or through the reporters, those only who havo not 
thonght or inquired much on the subject. 

se Reeollect, then, that wo are speaking of a country of cnormous 
extent, with a population of at Icast 180,000,000, tho Bengal 
Presidency alono numbering more than the wholo ompire of 
Austria—that this great country is occupied by various rues from 
the most savage to the most cultivated, having various religious 
beliefs, and speaking languages which differ from each othor as 
much as Gaclic does from Italian, most of thom broken up by 
dialects so numerous as practically to form probably twenty 
separate languages. Remember that tho vast mujority of this 
people have inherited a religion and a civilisation, of which I shall 
have to speak afterwards, from a vast antiquity. lecollect, 
further, that the attempt to impart the trath and lifo of Chris- 
tianity to this great mass has been systematically begun by tho 
Protestant Chareh in British India within the memory of living 
men ; so that the age of our Scottish missions is represented by 
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Dr. Duff, who commenced them, and still lives to aid them in con. 
ection with the Free Church. Realise, if you can, the difficulties 
which the missionaries engaged in such a tremendous enterprise 
have had to overcome in the ignorance and indifference, even the 
opposition, of professing Chrstians at home, and of timid European 
officials nbroad ; their want, fora time, of the very tools and in- 
struments with which to conduct their operations ; their ignorance 
of tho language, of the religious systems, of the mental habits and 
national idiosyncrasies of the people; their want of a Bible which 
could be used, and of an educated people who could read it, and 
of any Christian natives able and willing to interpret it to their 
countrymen. Remember, finally, the agencies which are at 
prosent Inbouring in India before asking the question ag to results, 
There are in India, say, in round numbers, five hundred European 
and American missionaries, You will notice that the members of 
thie General Assembly, with those of the Assembly of tho Free 
Church meeting in our immediate neighbourhood, number more 
than the wholo mission staff in British India. Yot these Assem- 
blies represent two churches only in all Scotland ; while all Scot- 
Jand’s inhabitants would hardly be missed ont of one district of 
Bengal alone! Or, let us put the proportion of missionaries to 
tho population in another way: There are in England and Scot- 
Jand about 36,000 ordained Protestant clergy of every denomins- 
tion, supported at a cost of several millions annually. Theso 
clergy have, moreover, connected with them a vast agency, 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of Sunday-school teachers, 
local missionaries, Scripture readers, elders, and dencons, teachera 
of Christian schools, and pions members of churehes, who are 
engaged in diffusing a knowledge of Christianity, and in dispensing 
its practical blessings in ways and forms innumerable, Now, sup- 
pose all this great ageney taken across the ocenn and located in 
the Presidency of Bengal alone, leaving all the rest of India as it 
is, giving not ove missionary to the Presidency of Madras with a 
population of twenty-two millions; none to Bombay or Seindh 
with twelve millions; none to the North-West Provincea with 
thirty millions ; none to the Punjab with fourteen millions; none 
to Oudh with eight millions ; none to the Central Provinces with 
six milliong ; none to other districts with five millions—but giving 
all to Bengal, and confining their ministrations there to a popula- 
tion oqual to thet which they left behind in all England and Scot- 
land, thera would still remain in that Presidency a surplus popu- 
lation of fourteen millions without @ single missionary! Without 
presuming to solya the problem when that blessed period is to 
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arrive in which, having no more to do at home, we may he set 
free to do more for India, I wish you at present te understand 
what is being done by us, along with cther conntries, for the dif- 
fusion of Christianity in the Eustern, as compared with this, tho 
Northern, portion of our great empire, Now, assuming as I do 
that tho missionaries abroad are eqnal to our mixsinnaries—or, 
what is tho samv thing, our mivisters at home—yet, deducting 
from their small band of five hundred mon those who are wdvaneod 
in years, aud whose day is well-nigh done—those who are young 
and inexperienced, aud whose day is hardly begun—thoxy who 
have not the gifts, or tho knowledge, or tho mental habits, ar tho 
spiritual power which is required for thoroughly eflvetive work-- 
and dodueting also, as I presume wo mst do, a fow who aro un 
fit from other causes, suck vs sloth or mere professionalism, then 
we necessarily reduce the number of such wen as are able to eapo 
with the vivautic evils and errors of India—men ablo by the power 
of their touching and of their character to impress the observant and 
thinking natives with 2 sense of the truth end glory of Chris- 
tianity. In regard, however, to the mornl character of all thoso 
missionaries, I rejoice to say that our information, derived from 
every quarter, fully realised oar hopes that they were worthy of 
the Churekes which had sent then forth, Tlindoos aud Chiistims, 
natives and Europeaus of every rank and class, were wianimous in 
their hearty testimony upon this point, and fally appreciated the 
unselfishness of their motives, the sinecrity of their convictions, 
their intimate knowledge of aud interest in the natives, and the 
awholesomencss of their influence upon the whole body of Indian 
society. Among theso missionaries, too, there are somo overy- 
where who, ag regards mental power, Icurning, and earnestness, 
would do honour to any Church, and who have largely contributed 
to advanco the interests of social science, Oriontal literaturo und 
history, as well as of Christianity, and who havo a right to deepest 
respect, sympathy, and gratitude from all who have at beurt tho 
conversion of India. It is gratifying and assuring to know, also, 
that the number of missionarics aud of their stutions is steadily 
on the increase, while conversions increaso in a still groater ratio. 

*T havo not, of course, spoken here of the labours or influence 
of chaplains with reforeneo to missions. In numerous invtunces 
these have been very effective, but thoy might bo greater in many 
more. Nor have I alluded to the English Lishops, who, as a rule, 
have been, as gentlemen of learning and highest character, an 
honour to the Church and to Christianity. 

* But we have been taking into our calculation the difficulties only 
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on our own side, so to speak, in the way of imparting knowledge 
to the natives of India. Ought we not also to consider the diffi- 
culties of the other side in receiving our message? Of these, as 
peculiar to Hindoos, I shall have oceasion to sponk afterwards; 
but here I would have you remember that, in addition to the difi- 
culties common to inert, slothful, prejudiced, and self-satisfied 
people in every part of the world,—in Christendom as well as 
‘heathendom,—to change any opinion, however erroneous or inde- 
fensible, or any habit, however foolish or absurd, the natives of 
India generally, among other hindrances, have presented to them 
for their acceptance a religion wholly different in kind from all 
they or their fathers ever heard of or believed in. It therefore 
demands time, intelligence, and patience to examine and under- 
stand it even when preached to them. It is a religion, moreover, 
which they have never seen adequately embodied or expressod in 
its social aspects, whether of the Church or the family, but only 
as a crecd; and this, too, of a strange people, whom, as a rule, 
they dislike, as being alien to them in language, in race, in feel- 
ings, and manners, and who haye conquered and revolutionised 
their conntry by acts, as they think, of cruelty, injustice, and 
avarice, 

But let 13 suppose that the intelligent and educated Hindoo has 
been convinced by English education of the falsehood of his own 
religion. I beg of you to realise and to sympathize with his difii- 
culties of another kind, when Christianity, as the only true religion, 
is presented to him for his asceptance. He has brought his Brah- 
minieal creod and practices, we shall assume, under the light of 
Yeaaon, conscience, and science, for their judgment, and he hea 
had pronounced upon them the sentence of condemnation. He 
has discovered that he has hitherto belioved a lie, and been the 
slave of a degrading or childish superstition. But must ho not 
subject this new religion of Christianity, with its sacred books, to 
the same gerutiny, and judge of them by the same light? Un- 
questionably he must; and go for a great point is gained, and ono 
most hopeful to the accomplished and earnest missionary, when 
his teaching is examined honestly and sincerely in the light of 
truth, instead of being judged by the mere authority of custom or 
tradition. But such an investigation necessarily implies a trial of 
the severest and yot of the noblest kind, both to the inquirer and 
his teacher, And we need not be surprised if the first and most 
general, indeed, I might say, the universal, result of this scrutiny 
on the part of the Hindoo, should be the impression that Chris- 
tianity, as a religion whose characteristic and essential doctrines 
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are alleged facts, is but another form of superstition, with falsa 
miracles, false science, and false everything. which professes to 
belong to the region of the supernatural. These dillieultios aro 
moreover increased and intensified by thoso schools of thought 
which at present, and as a reaction from the past, exercise such 
an influence in Europe amt Amerien, Their views and upinions 
are in every possible form reproduced in India, and take root the 
more readily, owing to tho remarkablo inability of the Hindoo 
mind, whatover be its cause, to weigh historical evidence, and to 
appreciate tho value of jets in their bearing on the grounds of 
religious belief. 

“(Tf to this is added the manner in which Christianity, even ag a 
ereod, has sometimes, wo fear, hy truly Christian men, boen repro- 
sented, or rather misrepresented —with ity doctrines, if uot falsely 
put, yet sometimes put in a harsh, distorted, one-rided, or exug- 
gerated light, proclaimed with liltls love, and defended with less 
Jogic—wo shall be the more prepared to weigh tho results of Chris 
tian missions with some approximation tu the truth, 

“Tn so fur ag the results of missions in Indix can be given by 
mete statistics, these have been collected with remarkable cure, 
and published in 1861 by Dr, Mulleng, himself an able aud dis- 
tinguished missionary. From these wo gather that there aro in 
round numbers about 140,000 natives in Ilindostin professing 
Christianity ; 28,000 in communion ; with upwards of 900 native 
ebarches, whieh contribute £10,000 annually for the support of 
the Gospel. About 1X! natives have been ordained to tho 
ministry, while 1,800 labour as entochists. Upwards of 38,000 
boys and 8,000 girla receive a Christian oducation at aission 
schools. As a means as well as a result of mission work, I may 
state that the whole ible has been translated into fourteen of tho 
languages of India, including ail tho principal tongues of tho 
empire ; the New Testament into five more ; and twenty separate 
books of the Old snd Now Tostament into sovon more, ‘Those 
mission ageneics aro scatterod over all India, and shine as sourcos 
of intellectual, moral, and Christian light amidst the surrounding 
darkness of heathcnism, Now, surely some good aud lusting work 
hhas been thus done, and seed sown by those means, which may yet 
spring up in the hoarts of men. 

“But I will by no means peril the results of missions on avy 
mere statistics. Not that I havo any doutt as to the caro and 
honesty with which these haye been furnished or collucted, but 
becanse of the impossibility of obtaining by this method a just 
impression of what has been actually accomplished by Christian 
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missions. To some they would seem to prove too much, unless * 
the races, the districts, tho beliefa out of which the conversions 
have come are taken into account, along with the intelligence and 
character of the converts. To most they might prove less than 
they are capable of proving, as they afford no evidence of the 
indirect results of missions, or of what is being more and more 
effected by them on tho whole tone and spirit of Hindoo society, 
as preparatory to deeper and more extensive ultimate results, 
Nevertheloss, the more the real value of the work which has been 
accomplished is judged of by the individual history of those re- 
turned ag converts, making every deduction which can with fair- 
ness be demanded for want of knowledge, want of moral strength, 
or want of influence, there yet remning such » number of native 
converts of intelligence and thorough sincerity, such a number of 
native Christian clergy of acquirements, mental power, and elo- 
quence, and of strength of convietions and practical piety, as com- 
mands the respect of even educated and high-caste Hindoos. Such 
facts disprove, at least, the bold assertions of those who allege that 
missions have done nothing in India. One fact, most creditable 
to native Christians, ought not to be forgotten by us—that of the 
two thousand involved in the troubles of the Mutiny, sil proved 
loyal, pix only apostatised, and even they afterwards returned, 
“Bat in estimating the present condition of India with referenea 
to the probablo overthrow of its false religions, and the substita- 
tion for them of 2 living Christianity, we must look at India as a 
whole. Now, we are all aware of the vast changes which have 
taken place during a comparatively recent period in moat of those 
customs, which, though strictly religious according to the views of 
the Brahmans, are now prohibited by law, and heve passed, or 
are rapidly passing, away in practico—such as Suttee, infanticide, 
the self-tortures and deaths of fanatics at great idol-festivals, &. 
‘We know, too, of other reforms which must be in the end success- 
fal, euch as those affecting the marriage of widows, polygamy, the 
education of females, &o. Such fects indicate great changes in 
pubtic opinion, and that the tide of thought has tumed, and is 
slowly but surely rising, soon to float off or immerse all the idols 
of India, In trath, the whole intelligent and informed mind of 
India, native and European, is convinced, and multitudes within a 
wider circle more than suspect, that, come what may in its place, 
idolatry is doomed, The poor and ignorant millions will be the 
last to pereeive any such revolution. They will continue to visit 
and bathe in their old muddy stream, as their ancestors have done 
during vast ages, wondering at first why those whom they have 
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Doon taught te follow as their religious guides have left its banks, 
and drink no more of its waters, woulering most of all when at 
last they discaver these waters to be dried up. Others of a higher 
intelligence way endeavour for a whilo to purify them, or te give 
A symbolic aud spiritual meaning to the very rnd 
cannot be separated from them. Meu of greater f 
spiritual mould will seck to drink from those pur ins that. 
buiLlo up in the distant heights of their own Vedas, at the waters 
shed of so many holy streams, ant ere these have become eoutani- 
nated with the mors earthy mixtures of the Jower valleys. Gut alt 
are doomed, Fer neither the fillhy and symbolic streau of the 
Puranas, nor the parer fountain of the Veiluy alone, ew satisfy 
the thirst of the heart of man, moro oxpecially when it bas oneo 
tasted the waters of Life as brought to us by Jesus Christ: or, ta 
change the siuile, althongh the transition between the old and 
new nay bo a wide expanse of desert filled np with strango 
mirages, ie forms, aud barren wastes, yet whether this 
generation or another may reack the Land of Promise flowing with 
mitk and honey, the people must now leave Kyyyt with its idols, 
and in spite of awurwurings, regrots, and rebellious, eam relum to 
it no more. 

“ When I thas speak of the destraction of Mindooism, I am far 
from attrilutiug this result sulely to the ciforts of ami 
though these have uot only taken a most worthy sb 
work of destruction, but havo also laboured at the me 
and more important work of construction. The whole 
combined forces of Western civilisation must be taken inte 
The indomitable power of Euglard, with the extension of ita 
government and the justico of its administration, laws, iu spitu of 
every drawback that ean be charged ayaiust it, lat tributed 
to this result. Sv also, in their own way, Lave railzowdls aul tele- 
graphs, helping to unite even outwardly the people antl the several 
parts of India to cach other, and all to Enrope. ‘The livkt whieh 
has been shed by the Orieutal sebolars of Europe upon (he sacred 
books aud ancient literature of the Hindous, bas becu au incal- 
colable advantage to tho missionary, and to ali who wish to 
‘understand and to instruet the people of India, Jtat nothing has 
so directly and rapidly told upon their intellcetual avd amoral history 
og the cducution which they owe solely to Euro; wisdom and 
energy. Tho wave-line which marks its flow, marks also the ebb 
of idolatry. This influenco will be more easily appreeinted when 
it is remembered that 8,089,000 Hindoos and about 90,000 BMo- 
hammedans attend Government schools, and upwards of 40,000 
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of these attend schools which educate up to » University entrance 
standard, in which English is 8 branch of examination. Theso 
schools have been found fault with because they do not directly 
teach religion. It has been said that they practically make all 
their pupils mere Deists. But apart from the difficulties which 
attend any atiempt on the part of Government to do more, even 
wore it to assume the grave responsibility of determining what 
aystem of theology should be taught, and of selecting the men to 
teach it, yet surely Deism is great advance on Hindooism. Ifa 
man occupies a position half-way between tho valley and the 
mountain-top, that alone cannot determine whether he is ascend- 
ing or desconding. We must know the point from which he has 
started on his journcy. Thus departing from the low level of the 
Puranas, it seems to me that the Hindoo pupil who bas reached 
the Theism of even the Vedas only, has ascended towards the purer 
and far-secing heights of Christian revelation, Anyhow, the fact 
is certain, whatever be the ultimate results, that education itself, 
which opens up a new world to the native eye, has destroyed his 
old world 2s 2 system of religious belief. 

«<I know fow things, indeed, which strike one more who for the 
first time comes into contact with an educated native, than hearing 
him converse in the purest English on subjects and in a manner 
which aro associated, not with oriental dress and features, but 
‘with al! that is cultivated and refined at home. You feel at once 
that here at least isa way opened up for communication by the 
mighty power of a common language, and of a mind so trained 
and taught as to be able thoroughly to comprehend and disonss all 
we wish to teach or oxplain. The traveller sometimes accidentally 
meets with other evidences of the silent but effective influcnoes of 
English edueation, I remember, for example, visiting with my 
friend « heathen temple in Southern India. It was a great day, 
on which festive crowds had assembled to do honour to o famous 
Guru. There were some thousands within and without the temple, 
While seeking to obtain an entrance, we were surrounded by an 
eager and inquisitive crowd, but civil and courteous, as we ever 
found the natives to be. Soon we were addressed in good English 
by a native, and then by about a dozen more who were taking 
part in the ceremonies of the place. After some conversation I 
auked them, the crowd beyond this inner circle listening to but not 
comprehending us, whether they believed in all this idolatry ? 
One, speaking for the rest, said, ‘We do.’ But from his smile. 
and knowing the effects of such education as he had evidently 
acquired, I said kindly to him, ‘ My friend, I candidly tell you 
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that E don't think you believe a bit of it." He laughed, and said, 
"Yon are right, sir, we believe nothing!’ ‘What ?' I asked; 
‘nothing ? not even your own existence?’ ‘Oh yes, we heliove 
that,’ Le replied, ‘And no existonee higher than your own?’ I 
continued to inquire. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘we believe in a great 
God who bas ercated all things.” ‘But if so, why then this 
idolatry 2° E asked again, ‘Wo wish to honour our fathers," 
raid anather of tho group to my question. On whieh fhe first 
rpoaker addressed hix countryman, saying, ‘ What did your fathers 
ever do for you? Did they give you the steat-enyine, ov 
tho railway, or the telegraph?” Then turning to mo, he said, 
with smile, ‘Though wo mast keep up aud enunot forsake 
these national eustoms while they exist in our cont 
people believe in them, yet, if you edacate the people the 
give them up of thenselves, and so they will pass av 
ever may have heen the intention of the speaker, I 
conversation gives a fair impression, not of the deepest and most 
earnest niinds in Hindostan, but of the mind of the ordinary pupit 
who has reevived an English edneation, thongh little more, It is 
thus, however, that all things ure working together for the ultimate 
eonversion of Tudia to the truth and life of Christianity under 
Him who is the Head of ail things to His Chureb. 

6 In endeavouring to sketeh, however rapilly and imperfectly, the 
genoral results of all the combined forecs I have alladed to, 1 aust 
not omit to notice ihe religious sehonl of the Hruluna Sumej. Tho 
educated and niore enlightened Hindoos oeeupy almost every 
position of religions belief between that of a Tittle less than pare 
Brahmanism and a little less than pure Christianity, Some defend 
idolatry as being a mero outward symbolic worship of the ono 
God everywhere te same, and also as a national custom ; and, 
without opposing Christinnity, they wonld bave it remain as one of 
many other religions, asking, as bas beon done indignantly andl in 
tho nome of ‘ Christianity which preaches love to one's cuemics,' 
«Why should the God of Jesus Christ he at daggers-drawing with 
the Gods of heathcndom?" Others are more enlightened and 
more sincere, Of these, the greatest undoubtedly was tho lute 
Rajah Rammohun Roy, one of the most learned and accomplished 
men in Indie, In ordor to obtain a religion ut once trac snd 
national, he fell back on tho Vedas as embodyiny 2 pure Mono- 
theism, rejecting at tho same time the authority of all later Hindoo 
books, however venerable, from the heroic Mabalbarat aud Rama- 
yana down to the Puranas, Ho did not, however, or reject 
the New Testament, bat gathered from it and published ‘The 
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Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Happiness.’ He called his Church,— 
for his followers were organised into a society which met for wor- 
ship,—‘ The Brahmo’ (the neuter impersonal name for the supreme) 
‘Shobha,’ now changed info ‘Somaj,’ or assembly. The posi- 
tion thus occupied by the Rajah is yet to a large extent maintained 
by the representatives of the old Hindoo Conservative party, 
whether their Charch is called the ‘Veda Somaj,’ or ‘ Prathans 
fiomaj.’ But the Vedas having been found untenable by others, 
as tending necessarily to pure Pantheism, a religious system with 
better foundations was accordingly sought for, and after in vain 
endeavouring to discover it in ‘Nature,’ or to evolve it from 
Intuition,’ the new movement has, under the guidance of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, approached Christianity. After having 
heard that distinguished man preach, and having seen the response 
given to his teaching by his splendid andience, numbering the 
most enlightened natives as well as Europeans in Calcutta, and 
after having had a very pleasing conversation with him, I cannot 
but indulge the hope, from his sincerity, his carnestness, as well 
as from his logic, that in the end ho will be led to accept the 
whole trath as it is in Jesus. But of one thing I feel profoundly 
convinced, that the Brahma Somaj, which numbers thousands of 
adborents, is to be attributed indirectly to the teaching and laboura 
of Christian missionaries ; and its existence, in spite of all I have 
read and heard against it, brightens my hopes of India’s future. 
“I would here remind you of facts in the history of the 
Cbareh in past ages as worthy of being remembered, in order to 
modify the eager desires of the too sanguine as to immediate 
resulis, and to cheer the hopes of the too desponding as to 
fature results, as well as to check the rash conclusions of those 
who, arguing from the past history of a few years, prophesy no 
Tesults at all in the ages to come. As signs of the progress of 
that religion which, through the seed of Abraham, was in the end 
to bless, and is now blessing all nations, what conversions, 
lot me ask, were made from the days of Abraham to the Exodus ? 
How mony daring the long night in Egypt? Yet, each of these 
intervals represents 9 period as long ag what separates us from the 
day when the first Englishman visited the shores of India, or 
when the Church sprang into renewed life at the Reformation, 
‘What, agein, of results during the brief period, yet so fall of 
teaching, mder Moses, accompanied by’ such mighty signs and 
wonders, when the Church was in the wilderness? Why, on 
entering the land of promise, two men only represented the faith 
of all who had left idolatrous Egypt? And yet, when it looked 
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‘as if all was lost, God spake these words, ‘As truly as I Jive, 
all the carth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” Recollect, 
too, what long periods of confusion and darkness followed tho 
settlement of tho trites in Palostine, The experiment, if I may 
80 call it, seemed to have utterly failed of educating a peculiar 
people, and so preparing it for tho ulterior work of converting tho 
world, That chosen raco ended in captivity in the country from 
whonee Abraham, its father, began in faith, his journcy fourteen 
centuries before. Novertheless, that raco did its work at inst! 
The first forms of its religious faith yet live, being cleansed from 
all idolatry sinee the time of tho Captivity, but sineo that timo 
only; and Christianity, as its flower and frait, lives, and, after 
marvellous anil strango vicissitudes, is grown into a mighty tree 
whoxo leaves ato for the healing of the nations, and which is 
destined to be the one tree of life for tho whole world, Aud so 
this foature in history constantly ropoats itsclf—a time of aclivity 
and repose, of wiuter und sunmer, of sleep and waking, of death 
and resurrection ; a time of lung ani varied preparations, will not 
unfrequontly very rapid fulfihnents, like sudden outhursts of » Jong. 
seething flood, ur voleano; while these fulfilments beeen 
beginnings of 5 new and as varicd 2 course in history, evi 
mulating blessings for the whole fuuily of man, 

“ Having thus spoken generally of missions in India and their 
reeults, I must proceed more particularly to the eonsideration of 
tho various methods adopted hy missionarics for Christianising tho 
Hindoos. 

“ But, beforo we can reply sutistetorily to the question regardings 
means, we must first have a still clearer apprehension of the nature 
of the end to be attained by them, involving sume knowledre of 
the Hindoo religion as 2 systein of belicf and of sociul Jife, Lf wo 
do so, we shall. soon learn that we cannot, ag is tou often dono, 
class Hindoos with other Leathens (whether in Indix or beyeml 
its shores), nor arguo from what has been done by this or that 
instrumentality in the Sandwich Islands, for example, or in Africa, 
Burmah, or even Tinnevelly, that the samo instrumentality will 
necessarily be as effectual in Calentta or Benares. It is admitted, 
of course, that among all races and in all countries the P4uth, ay 
revealed by Jesus Christ, is the one grand meana of Christian- 
ising them; but the practical question before us is, What is tho 
best way of communicating this truth in certain given circum- 
stances? Now, to obtain the true answer to this question 
necessitates other questions regarding the character, habits, and 
belicfs of the people wo have to desl with, and regarding those 
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peculiar ciroumstances, within and without, in which they are 
placed, which must materially affect their reception of Christian 
doctrine and life. 

“‘ With the risk, therefore, of repeating to some extent what, as 
bearing on other parts of my subject, I have already alluded to, 
Jet me direct your attention more particularly and more fully than 
I have yet done to some of those characteristica of the Hindoos 
which distinguish them from every other people in India or in tho 
world. Observe, in the first place, that they are a distinct race. 
T have already said that various races make up the population of the 
great continent of Hindostan. The Hindoo belongs to that Indo- 
Germanic or Aryan stream of which we ourselves ara a branch, and 
which has flowed over the world. It entered India from the north- 
weat, and advanced, during long ages of the far past, towards its 
southern plains. It found there other and older races, who either 
fied to the mountains and jungles to maintain their freedom, or 
‘were conquered and degraded into Sudras or Pariahs, without 
caste or social position, These Aryans, like a lava flood, poured 
themselves over the land, breaking through the older formations, 
overlying them or surrounding them, but never utterly obliterating 
or absorbing thom. Now it is not with those aboriginal races— 
who, though probably ones possessing a higher civilisation, are 
now comparative savages, and have religions peculiar to them- 
selves, such as the Bheels, Khonds, Santals, Coles, &c.—that wa 
have at present to do; nor yet with races of low caste or no 
caste, like the Shanars of Tinnevelly, the Mairs of Ahmednngger, 
or the lower population still of Chamba. But it is of this Hindoo 
race, whose religion is Brahmanism, and which, above all others, 
constitute the people of India, numbering about a hundred and fifty 
millions of its inhabitante—it is of them only I at present speak ; 
for if they were Christianised, India practically would be s0, but 
not otherwise. That lofty, unbending portion of the community, 
the Mohammedan, numbering twenty millions, is not within the 
Bcope of my present argument. 

“ Secondly, we must not forget that this Hindoo people represent 
a remarkable civiliaation, which they have inherited from a time 
when earth was young. They possess a language {the Sanserit, 
the earliest cultivated) which scholars tell us is the fullest, the 
most flexible and musical in existence, to which Greek, although 
its child, is inmensely inferior; which is capable, as no other is, 
of expressing the subtlest thonghts of the metaphysician, and the 
most ehadowy and transient gleams of the poet, In that language 
the Hindoos produced a heroic and philosophic poetry, centuries 
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before the Christian era, which even now holda a foromost place 
in the literature of the world. It bas been asserled—I know 
not on what anthority—that they wero proficient in astronomy: 
long ere its very namo was mentionod by tho Cirerks: and that 
in comparatively reeent times they solved problems in algebm 
which not until conturics afterwards dawned on the nentest minds of 
modern Europe. When we add to this a structure of Ko 
which I shall immediately allude—so compact ax to have h 
together for more than two thousand years, we must foel adimira- 
tion, if not for their physical, at least for their intellectual powers, 
and acknowledgo that wo have here no mide or xavage people, 
but a highly cultivated and deeply interesting portion of the 
human family, 

“Thirdly, we must consider tho religion of the Hindoos, both as 
a creed and as a social system, with its eflucts on their general 
temperament and kabits of life. 

“The Hindoo religion, like Judaism and Christianity, is ono 
which has survived tho revolutious of long ayes, telizions 
of the Greeks and Romuns, of the Egyptiaus, Phovnicians, and 
Assyrians, with nuny others, aro to ux a8 fossils of a dead world, 
Hindooism, older than these, stili exists as a power aflecting tho 
destinies of teeming millions, We can gaze upon it as a 
specimen of one out of many of the mouster forms wi ca 
inhabited the globe. Unlike all these extine! it bas ity 
sacred books, and I doubt not thet to this written ‘worl it greatly 
owes its preservation, ‘These books have heen written at intervals 
representing vast periods of history. Tho Veilax, at onco the 
most nuciont and the most pure and lofiy, date as far back, 
possibly, as the time of Moses, und contain many true and subliano 
idens of a Divine icing without any trace of the peculiarities of 
Brahmanism—nay, declaring positively that ¢ there is uo distinction 
of castes.’ Tho great collection of the Puranas was compiled in 
the middlo ages of our era, and forms tho real everyday ‘Bible’ 
of the everyday religion of Hindoos, the Vedas being now known 
to and read by only a few learned pundits, and having from tho 
first been a forbidden book to all execpt the priesthood. Now, 
these Puranas aro ono mass of follios and immorulitics, of dreum- 
ing pantheism, of degrading and disgusting idotatry. 

“Mr, Wheeler, in-his recently published volume, the first of his 
« History of India," thus writes of the great epics of Mahi Bhitrata, 
or the great war of Bharata, and the Ramayana, or * Adventures 
of Rama,’ with their present influence on the Hindoos. It is his 
opinioa, I may state, that while the events recorded in theso epics 
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belong to the Vedic period, their composition belongs to the Brah- 
manic age, when caste was introduced, a new religion established, 
and the Brahmans had formed themselves into » powerful eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, and when, instead of the old Vedic gods and 
forms of faith, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva took their place, These 
epics are, practically, to the Hindoos, religious poems, and con- 
sequently are the most powerfal and popular props to Brahman- 
ism. ‘Few Hindoos,’ writes Mr. Wheeler, ‘may perhaps be 
aequainted with the whole of these epics, and none have ventured 
to subject them to a critical analysis and investigation ; yet their 
influence upon the masses of the people is beyond calculation, and 
infinitely greater and more universal than the influenco of the 
Bible over modern Europe, The lending incidents and scenes are 
familiar to the Hindoos from childhood. They are frequently 
represented at village festivals, whilst the stories are chanted about 
at almost every social gathering, and indeed form the lending topic 
of conversation amongst Hindoos generally, and especially amongat 
those who have passed the meridian of life. In a word, these poems 
are to the Hindoos all that the Library, the Newspaper, and the 
Bible are to the European; whilst the books themselves are 
regarded with a superstitious reverence, which far exceeds that 
which has ever been accorded to any other revelation real or 
supposed. To this day it is the common belief that to peruse or 
merely to listen to the perusal of the Mahé Bhirata or Rimiyana, 
will insure prosperity in this world and eternal happiness here- 
after.’ Now, making every allowance for (what appears to me to 
be) the exaggerated terms in which Mr. Wheeler describes the 
comparative influence of the Bible and these ‘Scriptures,’ 
there can be no doubt that, as far as India is concerned, he is 
correct, 

“This religion, as embodied in its Sacred Booke, affords tho 
widest scope for the indulgence of every phase of human thought, 
sentiment, and passion; furnishing as it does in the Vedic hymns 
and poetry an atmosphere so rare, and presenting such shadowy 
heights of speculation, as to tempt the most ambitious wing to put 
forth its powers to gain their summits; and furnishing in the 
Puranas the vilest mire, where the filthiest and most obscene may 
wallow. Among its disciples, the dreamy ascotic, labouring to 
emancipate his spirit by pure meditation and the destruction of tho 
material flesh, and the profound scholar, rare though he be, 
nourishing his intellectual life by the abstract themes and endless 
Speculative questions suggested by his creed, may meeé with the 
disgusting faqueer or yogi, with the ignorant millions who care for 
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nothing but a round of dead superstitions obsorvances, or with tho 
canning or depraved erow who indulgo in tho vilest pmctices ax the 
natural results of their heathen principles. 

“Lastly, it is in ite arial nspocts, as alrondy hinted, that 
Brahmanism manifosts its intense, comprehensive, ant tyraunona 
power. Its system of caste presents to us a feature in the organi- 
zation ef human beings unparalleled in history. It met not bo 
mistaken for a moro aristocratic arrangement, as secidental to or 
lying outside of Brahmanism, bat it is an ossential clement of its 
very being. It ia quite true, as I havo said, and the fnet is of 
importance, that the Vedas know nothing of it; but thon the 
people know not the Vedas, and those who do conceal or pervert 
their teaching. According to tho oxisting and, ax Jong ns Broh- 
manism lives, unalterable ixticf of tho people, tho streams of enste, 
flowing side by side but never mingling, are traced up to the very 
fountain of Deity; or, to change tho simile, each groat custo 
is believed to bo a dovelopment of the very body of Brulima the 
Creator, and is mystieally united to him as parts of his very flesh 
and bones. Hence no one can become a Hindoo in religion who 
is not one by birth; nor can any member belonging to this diving 
body break his easte without thereby becoming deud, as 8 limb 
amputated from living communion with the sourco of lito, and 
therefore to be thrown away ag a curse, a reproach—a polluted, 
horrible thing, to be hated and disowned. Marvellous, indcod, ure 
the power and endurance of snch an organization as this, that can 
dominate over all those political and social changes which, in other 
respects, alter the relative position of its possexsere ay to wealth or 
rank, whether in the army or in the civil service. 

“But Brahmanism docs more than make each man a member of 
this compact mass. Having fixed him there, it holds Lim fast, and 
governs him asa more thing in which no personality, and con- 
sequently no will, is recognised, eave that mensuro which ix 
roguired to consent to the destruction of his being, or its subordi- 
nation, at least, to agystem of mechanical rales that fasbion bis 
whole inward and outward lifo. As far almost as it is pousible to 
conceive, that lifo is in everything and evory day thu obedient rlave 
of ‘religion ;’ not, of course, in the senso which we attach to the 
expression—that of ail things being done, endured, or enjoyed in a 
right spirit, or according to the rule of oternal rightvonsncss 
towards God and man—but according to fixed authoritative rales, 
professing to embrace the whole life, obodience to which is as 
mechanical aa can be yielded by a human being. For to the 
religious Hindoo all that is to be believed and done on earth is 
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revealed, and aa anch is obligatory. All“the arte and sciences ; 
the methods of every trado; the manifold duties incumbent on the 
architest, the mason, the carpenter, or the musician, and on the 
member of the family or community—what onght to be done npon 
ordinary days and on holy days; in youth, in manhood, and in old 
age; in health and sickness, and in the hour of death; and what 
ought to be done for those who are dead. Rules are prescribed to 
‘him as a sinner or a saint, in joy or in sorrow ; directing him how 
‘to act towards superiors, inferior, and equals ; towards priests and 
princes ; towards all men on earth, and towards all the gods on 
earth and in the heavens. No polype, in the vast gelatinous mass 
which contributes to the building up of a great island from tho 
deep, can be moro a part of that mysterious whole than an orthodox 
Hindoo is of this marvellous religious brotherhood. His indivi- 
duality is lost. His conscience, will, and affections aro in the 
strong grasp of habits and customs sanctioned by Divine authority, 
consecrated by tho faith of his race, and made venerable by a 
hoary antiquity. And, what might secm very strange to us if wo 
could not point to parallel phases of human nature within even the 
Chureh of Christ, this slavery is not disliked or felt to be a heavy 
burden—a ‘ bondage to the elements of the world’—but, on tha 
contrary, is clung to with s desperate tenacity. The elements 
which give this undying vigour to caste may possibly be found not 
chiefly in sloth and indifference, or in the supposed deliverance 
which it affords irom the irksome sense of personal responsibility, 
but in its recognition of two great principles in social life, which, 
though in this ease perverted, are adjusted by the Christian creed 
and a true Christian Church ; the first, that our place in the world 
is assigned to us by Divine sovereignty ; and the second, that the 
co-operation and sympathy of a brotherhood are essential to our 
‘neefalness and happiness in the world. Whatever be the secret of 
its strength, it is profoundly interesting to gaze on this gigantic 
system exiating like the Great Pyramid—each stone in its place, 
firmly cemented into the vast whole, towering over the arid plain, 
defying hitherto the attacks of time, which destroya all that is 
perishable—an object of wonder because of its magnitude and 
power of endurance, yet hollow-hearted withal, and preserving 
only the dust of ages. 

“(And ye even this tremendous system of caste is not wholly 
antagonistic to the efforts of the Christian Church. Its very 
strength may at last prove its weakness. If on the side of wrong 
it‘ moveth all together if it move at all,’ it may do go aleo on the 
side of right. Let the wall be so far sapped that it must fall, it 
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will do so, not by crumbling down in minuto fragments, or even in 
separate masses, but as a whole. If tho great army moutinics 
against Brahmanism, it will desort, not in units, but en masse. 

“Tt is with this system that wo have in the mean time to deal; 
and it may well nerve a Christian's courage, and make him oxumine 
‘his weapons, test his armour, aud carefully calculate his resources 
of power and patience, of faith and love, cre he entors, with » zeal 
which can be vindicated and a hope that will not be put to shame, 
on the grand enterpriso of substituting pure Christianity in its 
place. I hesitate not to express the opinion that no such buttlo 
haa over before been given to the Church of God to fight sinco 
history began, and that no vietory, if gained, will bo followed by 
greater consequences. It sooms to me as if the spiritual conquest 
of India was a work reserved for theso latter days to accomplish, 
becnuse requiring all the previous dear-bought experiences of tho 
Church, and all the preliminary edueation of the world, and that, 
when zecomplished—as by the belp of tho living Christ it whall !— 
it will be 9 very Armageddon; the last great battle against overy 
form of unbolief, tho lust fortreas of tho enemy stormed, tho lust 
victory gained as nceessary to sceuro the unimpeded progress and 
the final triumph of the world’s regoncration | 

“Jn these statements regarding Brebmanism I have said nothing 
of its effects upon the morals of the people, although this is a most 
important aspect of it, not only as producing habits congenial to 
human depravity, but as raising the most formidable obstactes 
against the reception of Christianity even as a pure and uncom- 
Promising system of morals. Not that we would chargo the actual 
viees of a people to their religion, unless, as in tho caso before us, 
these could be proved to be the necessary and logitimate con- 
sequences of faith in its teaching, and of obedience to its onjoincd 
observances and practices. As far, indeed, as tho observation of 
the ordinary traveller goes, J am bound to say, as the result of our 
own very limited experience, that nothing meets the oye or ear in 
any way offensive to good manners throughout India, not even in 
its temples, unless it be in symbols for worship to which I cannot 
allade, and the influence of which on the worshippers it is dificult 
for any stranger to determine, not knowing even how far their 
significance is understood by the multitude, I must therefore refer 
to others better acquainted with India to say what ity moral 
condition is as flowing positively from its religion. But I have no 
doubt whatever myself, from all I have heard, that, exeopt where 
affected Ly European influence, it is, among both Hindoos and 
Mohamnedans, 2s o rule, far below what is gencrslly supposcd. 
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In spite of that amount of morality, and the play of those affections 
among friends and the members of the family, without which 
society could not hang together ; and while I refuse to believe that 
there are not, among such s mass of human beings, some true 
Tight and life reecived from Him who is the Father of light, in ways 
‘we wot not of and may never discover; yet I have no donbt that 
the description of heathendom as existing in the latter period 
of Roman life, and as doseribed by St. Pan in tho beginning of his 
Epistle to the Romans, is true to a fearfal extent of India. Facts, 
besides, have come out in trials showing how ‘religion,’ so called, 
may become the source of the most hideous abominations, for 
which it is righteously chargeablo. Immortal man is seldom so 
degraded as not to seek some apparently good reason, and in tho 
holy namo of “ religion " too, for doing the worst things, Thusthe 
Thug strangles his victim ns be prays to the goddess of murder ; 
and the member of a hereditary band of robbers consecrates his. 
wervices to the goddess of rapine. 

* But enough has ber said to give some idea of Brahmanism, and 
wo are thus better prepared to entertain the question as to the 
means by which it can be destroyed, and Christianity, with its 
truth, holiness, brotherhood, and peace, take its place, 

As to tho question of means, I assume that, 15 2 Church of 
Christ, we are at liberty to adopt any means whatover, in consist- 
ency with the spirit of the Gospel and the holy onds we havo in 
view, which, according to our knowledge as derived from the 
‘Word of God, interpreted by sound judgment and experience, we 
believe best calculated to accomplish those ends, The example of 
the Apostles as recorded in the Book of Acts, that missionary 
history of the early Church, and in the letters of the great mis- 
sionary St, Paul, however precious to us and invaluable as a 
repository of facts and principles, can never bind us to adopt the 
‘very same methods in our day in India, if it were even possible for 
us to do ao, as wate adopted by the Apostles in the Asia Minor or 
Europe of their day, uniess it can be shown that the fields in both 
cages aro ao far similar as to admit of a similar mode of cultivation 
in order to secure that crop which the Christian missionaries of 
every ago desire and labour to obtain. St. Paul had nothing like 
the heatheniam of India, in its social aspects or vast extent, to deal 
with. But we shall be fellow-labourers with him if we understand 
his ‘ ways,’ ‘manner of life,’ and possess his spirit. Let us only, 
as far as possible, endeavour to share what, without irreverence 
for his inspired authority, I may venture to call his grand compre- 
Aenziye common-sense—his clear eye in discerning the real plan of 
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‘battle, and all that was essential to sucecse—his firm and unfal- 
tering mareh to the centre of the onemy’s position, in the host way 
practicable in tho given placo and timo—his determination to 
become all things to all men, limited only, yet expanded also, by 
the holy and unselfish aim of ‘ gaining some,” not to himself, bnt 
tu Christ; and, in doing 80, we shall not miss the best molhuds of 
Christianising India, Right men will make tho right mothody. 

“In reviewing the various mission agencies at work in India, wo 
may at once Jay aside the consideration of minor methods—such, 
for example, us that of orphanages, male and femalo : for, whatever 
Vlessings may be bestowed by them as churitablo institutions, 
or whatever advantages—and there are many such—may bo 
derived from them as furnishing Christian teachers for male, and, 
ubove all, for female schools ; and colportcurs or eutechists, to aid 
missionaries ; or as providing wives for Christian converts, who 
could neither scek nor obtain any alliances from among tho 
“castes ;—uevertheless, these institutions, howover aulliplied 
and however sucecssful, cannot, in my opinion, tell on the ultinale 
conversion of the bulk of the Hindvos proper, more tha go many 
orphans taken from Europe would do if trained and taught in the 
samo way. Iam not to be understood xs olijecting to orphauages, 
more especially when they arc, as with us, generously supported 
by tho contributions of tho young at home, and not paid for out 
of the genern! fands of the Mission. Yet I would uot have you 
attach undae importance to the baptism of orphans as telling 
upon Hindovism, ur to weigh their mumber—us, alas! I have 
heard done in ScotlanI—ugainst those connected with our greut 
educational instituticns, to tho disparagement of the latter as 
compared with tho former. It scems to mio that it would bo just 
as wise as if, iu socking to cunvert the Jews, wo itongined that the 
Daptism of any number of orphan Jews within e charitable house 
of refuge would tell ay much on Judaism as the education of a 
thonsand intelligent young RabLis in a Christian eollege, if ruck a 
1g were possible, in the intensely biguted towns of Suphet or 
Tiboriag. 

“Nor need I diseuss here what has been or what may be accom- 
plished by tho dissemination of the Biblo and uu cfiective Christian 
litorature, and other similar details of mission work, the execllence 
of which is obvious and admitted, butI will confine myself to whut 
have been called the preaching and the teaching systetus, protost- 
ing, however, against this erroncous classification, und accepting it 
only as the best at band, 

#4 When we speak of preaching the Gospel to the natives of India, 
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I exclnde those who have received an English education, for as 
regards proaching to them there ean be no doubt or question. Nor 
by preaching do I mean the giving of addresses in churches to 
native congregations, but addressing all who will hear, whether in 
the streets, bazaars, or anywhere else. And unquestionably there 
are difficulties in the way of thus preaching which are not, I think, 
sufficiently weighed by friends of missions at home. We wust, for 
example, dispel the ides that an evangelist, when addressing per- 
sons in the streets of a city in heathen India, is engaging in a 
-work—exoept in its mere ontward aspects—like that of an ‘evan- 
. gelist’ preaching in the streets or fields at home to those ignorant. 
of the Gospel—although, in passing, I may express my conviction 
that even at home suck efforts are more unavailing than ia sup- 
posed, where there has been no previous instruction of some kind. * 
Outdoor preaching in India, as it often is at home, is almost uni- 
versally addressed to passing and ever-changing crowds, not one of 
whom possibly ever heard such an address before, or will hear even 
this one calmly to the end, or ever hear another. In no case, more- 
over, will the eduested and infinentis! elasses listen to such 
preaching. Consider, also, the almost utter impossibility of giving, 
in the most favourable circumstances, by those means, anything 
like a trne idea of the simplest facts of the Christian religion ; 
whilo to treat of its evidences is, of conrsa, ont of the question. 
Should the evangelist adopt another method by directly appealing 
to the moral instincts of his hearers, to the wants of their immortal 
nature, to their conscience, their sense of reaponsibility, or to their 
eternal hopes and fears, seeking thus to rouse the will to action, 
whero, we ask, are all those subjective conditions, necessary for 
the reception of the trath, to be found in hearers saturated through 
their whole being since childhood with all that must weaken, per- 
vert, deaden, and almost annihilate what we assume must exist in 
them so as to respond at once to truth so revealed ? 

“Those difficulties are immensely increased when we learn, more- 
over, that there is not a single term which can be used in preaching 
the Gospel, by the evangelist who is most master of the language 
and can select the choicest words and nicest expressions, but has 
fixed and definite though false ideas attached to it in the familiar 
theological vocabulary of his audience: nor can it be transposed. 
by his hearer, without long and patient efforts, into the totally 
opposite and Christian idess attached to the same term. We’ speak 
of one God; so will he: but what ideas have we in common of 
His cbaracter and attributes, or even of His personality and unity? 
‘We use the words sin, salvation, regeneration, holiness, atonement, 
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fnearnation, and go will he; but each term represents to him an 
old and familiar falsehood which he understands, believes, and 
clings to, and which fills up his whole eye, blinding it to the por- 
eeption of Gospel traths altogether differont although expressed by 
the same terms, The uneducated thus not unfrequontly confuse 
even the name of our Saviour, Yishu Khrishta, with Ishi Khista, a 
companion of thoir god Khristoa! If you fairly consider such 
difficulties as these, even you will also ceaso to wonder at tho 
almost barren results from preaching alone io the genuine Hindoo 
as distinct from low caste or no easte—and that tho moat oarncat 
men havo failed to make any docided impression on the mass, any 
more than the rain or light of heavon do on the solid worka of » 
fortross. One of the noblest and most dovoted of men, Mr. Bowon, 
of Bombay, whom I heard thus proach, and who has dono so for a 
quarter of a century, informed mo, in his own humblo, trathful 
way—and his case is not singular, except for its pationco and 
earnestoess—that, os far ay ho know, ho had nover mado one 
single convert. 

“ But while, in trying’to estimate tho most likely means of com- 
TMaunicating a knowledge of Christianity to tho Hindoos, I would 
have you fairly consider tho difficultios in tho way of preaching 
only, I would not have you suppose that I condomn it as uscloss, 
even although it has made fow converts among thinking Tindoos 
apart from tho co-operative power of education. I recognino it 
rather a8 among those influcuces which in very many ways pre- 
pare for the brighter day of harvest, by prompting inquiry, 
removing prejudices, accustoming peoplo to thu vory terms of tho 
Gospel, causing new ideas of truth to enter their minds in somo 
form, howover crude and defective, and by giving impressions of 
the moral worth and intellectual power of earnest and able mis- 
sionaries who have como from afar, and who suck with so much 
unselfishness, patience, and love to do good to their fellow-men, 
By all these means we must also ever strive and hopo to guin 
immediate results, as some proachera have donc, in the conversion 
of sinners towards God. Let us rojoice in believing that in pro- 
portion as education of every kind advances, it prepares a widor 
field for the preacher, if the seed he sows as ‘ the Word’ is to be 
“understood” so as to be received ‘inte tho heart.’ 

“Tt must, I think, be admitted that, up to the period at which 
Christian education waa introduced as an essential element of mis- 
sionary Iabour among the Hindoos, every attompt to make any 
breach in the old fortress had failed. A remarkable illnstration of 
this fact is frankly given by the Abbé Dubois. He waa on able, 
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accomplished, earnest, and honest Roman Catholic missionary, 
who had laboured for a quarter of a century, living among tho 
people, and endeavouring fo convert them, He published his 
volume in 1822, and in it gives the results of his experience, 
summed up in a single sentence—‘ It is my decided opinion that, 
‘under existing circumstances, there is no human possibility of con- 
verting the Hindoos to any sect of Christianity.’ Ho illustrates 
and confirms this conclusion by the peculiarities of the Hindoo 
religion, and by the history of all missionary efforts down to his 
own day, including those of Xavier and the Jesuits. He also gives 
it as his opinion that, ‘as long as we are unable to make an 
impression on the polished part of the nation or the heads of public 
opinion—on the body of the Brahmins, in short—there remain but 
very faint hopes of propagating Christianity among the Hindoos ; 
end as long as the only result of our labours shall be, as is at 
present the case, to bring into our respective communions here 
and there a few desperate vagrants, outcasts, pariahs, house- 
keepers, beggars, and other persons of the lowest description, euch 
results cannot fail to be detrimental to the interests of Christianity 
among a people who in all circumstances are ruled by the force of 
enstom and example, and are in no case allowed to judge for 
themselves,’ It ig no answer to this picture that it desoribes the 
failure of Romanism only ; for it holds eqnally true of every other 
offort made in the same direction and among the same people. 
The Abbé had no hope whatever of the difficulty ever being mas- 
tered; but thought tho people, for their lies and abominations, 
‘were ‘ lying under an everlasting anathema.’ 

“It was sbortly after this time that Christian education, although 
it had to some extent been adopted previously in Western India 
by the Americans, was systematically and vigorously begun in 
Bangal by the Church of Scotland as the best means of making an 
impression upon all castes, the highest as well as the lowest. 
This educational system, associated ay it has become with tho 
name of Scotland, is one of which our Church and country have 
reason to be proud, and wil! over be connected with the names of 
‘Dr. Inglis as having planned it, and Dr. Dyff as having first carried 
it ont. It is surely a presumption in its favour that every mission 
from Great Britain which has to do with: the same class of people, 
has now adopted, without one exception, the same method as an 
essential part of its operations. 

«Let me now endeavour to explain to the members of the Church 
what we mean by the education system, as it is called, with 
sone of the results at which it aims. 
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“First of all, a steular education, so termed, though in this case 
inaccurately, is given in onr missionary instilutions equal to that 
given by any seminary in India. The importance and vatno of 
this fact arises from another—that education, ospecinlly in tho 
knowledge of the English languago and its literature, is the high- 
road to what is all in all in tho estimation of a Hindoo—/ refer. 
ment, The opening up of lucrative situations, and of important 
civil offices in the gift of Government, and tho passing a Univers 
sity examination by every applicant for thom, aro thus linked to- 
gether, ‘The privilege, moreover, of being presonted ax a enndi- 
date for these examinations is confined to those schools or insti- 
tutions, missionary or others, which are ‘nftilinted’ to the 
University or Board of Examiners in each Presidency town, which 
can be done only when they have proved their fitness te give tho 
required oducation, and aro willing to submit to Government 
inspection as far as their mere secular teaching is concerned. It 
is for this kind of odueation, and for these cnds alone, that the 
Hindoo youth enters a mission school. 1 need hardly say that 
he has no desire to obtain by so doing any knowledge of Chrix- 
tianity ; his willingness to encounter which, arixing uot from 
courage—of whieli he has little or none—but from self-confidence 
in his ability to despise, if not its arguments, at least its influence. 
Whon a mission school is preferred fo 9 Government one, it is 
probably owing to the fart that lower fees are charged in tho 
former; and, a3 Tam also disposed to think, from the life and power 
and superior teaching necessarily imparted by educated mis- 
sionarics when they throw their whole xoul into their work, in- 
spired by the high and wnselfish aims which they have in view. 
Bo this as it may, right rissimaries cau, by means of tho school, 
secure a large and gtcady asse . day by diy, of from 500 to 
1,000 pupils, representing the very life of Mindoo socivty, eayer to 
obtain education. 

“ While to impart this education is itself n boon, and an indirect 
means of doing much real good, yet by itself it ix obviously not 
that Aind of good which it is the distinct function of the Christin 
missionary to confer, His work is to tench men a suviny know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ, and s0 to reconcile them to their (rod. 
Honce instruction in the Bible as the record of God's will revealed 
to man specially through Josus Christ, is an eaentint part of his 
work, and distinguishes his school from every other. The aecopt- 
ance on the part of the pupil of this direct Christian instruction, 
accompanied by all that can be done by the missionary to make 
it find an entrance into the pupil's heart, and to Lerp posession 
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of it, is a sine qua non of his being received into the school, and 
is taken by him with his eyes open. 

“ More teaching, however, whether secular or Christian, does not 
adequately express what is included in the idea of education as 
aimed at by the intelligent and efficient missionary. His object is, 
by these and all other means in his power—by argument and 
sppeal—by that whole personal influence emanating from head 
and heart, from lip and eye—to educate the Hindoo mind out of 
all that is weak, perverted, false, and vain, into truth and reality 
as embodied in Christian faith and life, To do this involves, as I 
have tried to explain, » work requiring time and patience, the 
nicest handling, and the greatest force. To quicken « conscience 
almost dead ; to waken any sense of personal responsibility almost 
annihilated ; to give any strength to a will weak and powerless 
for all manly effort and action ; to open the long-closed and unused 
spiritual eye, and train it to discern the unseen, ‘Him who is 
invisible ;' to inspire with a love of trath, or with a perception, 
however faint, of the unworthiness and vileness of falsehood, s 
soul which has never felt the sense of shame in lying, and seems 
almost to have lost the power of knowing what it means ;—this is 
the education which the missionary gives as preparatory to and 
accompanying the reception of Christianity. He has to penetrate 
through the drifting sands of centuries in order to reach what he 
believes lies deeper down, that Aumanity which, however weak, is 
capable of being elevated as sure as the Son of God has become 
the Bon of Man! In seeking to do this there is no part of his 
work, the most common or the most secular, which cannot be 
turned by the skilful workman to recount. ‘ Every wise-hearted 
man in whom the Lord puts wisdom and understanding’ will thus 
‘know how to work all manner of work for the service of the 
sanctuary.’ While everything is thus made aubservient to the 
highost end, most unquestionably the Gospel itself, by the very 
ideas which it gives, through doctrine and precept, history and 
biography—above all, through the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ—regarding the character of God and man, is, by ite 
own divine light, the most powerfal means of opening and edu- 
cating the eye which is itself to see and appreciate this light, 
The Gospel, therefore, must ever accompany, as master and guide, 
every other kind of instrumentality employed in an educational 
Christian mission. 

“Another object originally contemplated by these institutions was 
to raise up a native ministry from among the converts, who should 
be able to carry on the work of evangelisation among their 
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Drothron as no foreigners or temporary residents in tho conntry 
could possibly do, and thus ultimately to obtain from among the 
people themselves that supply of missionarios which should per- 
manently meet the wants of the country, The advantages of auch 
a class are so obvious that I need do little more than allude to 
the subject. When India is Christianized it must bo by Lor own 
people. We are strangors and foreigners, and, ns far ay wo can 
discover, must ever be so, Naturo decrees, ‘Hitherto shalt thou 
como, but no further.’ Immigration and permanent settloment 
are for us impossible, Our work towards India must thorefore bo 
from without, and in ordor to quicken and dovolop from withia 
ber own individuality in a Christian form. At present wo aro 
singolarly and almost profoundly ignorant of the inner life of tho 
people of India, almost ag much as if we had visitod a different 
race in a different planet. Wo come into outward contact with 
them, but oceans of thought, feeling, association, habits, and 
beliefs separate us mentally, socially, and spiritually, until we can 
meet in the fellowship of a common Christianity as well as of a com- 
mon citizenship. It is thus evident that we must ultimately roly 
upon native ovangolists and pustors to oducate the masesn of the 
natives in the Christian religion, snd to form them into a Christian 
Church. Every mothod, therfore, which can be devisod for tho 
raising up and thoroughly educating such mon, suited to moot tho 
various ranks and castes of Hindoo and Mohammodan society, tho 
most learned as well as the most ignorant, should ongage the most 
eamest attention of tho Christian Charch. At present wo are bat 
feeling our way towards this all-important end. 

“You will now very naturally inquire how far our school system 
has succecded, after having bad o fair trial, in adding converts 
and native evavgelists to the Christian Chorch. Tho results of 
Dr. Duff's missionary schools may be taken as the most favourable 
example. He had the honour not only of beginning the systom 
in Calentta, but of carrying it on for the long period of thirty-five 
years; for although he left the Church of Scotland and joinod 
the Free Church in 1848, yot he continued his miswion in other 
buildings with unabated vigour and unwearied zeal. He was 
assisted, moreover, by a staff of missionaries who, in learning aud 
ability, were worthy of their distinguished leader; eo that tho 
syatem, it must be confessed, has had tho fairest possible trial, 
without interruption or weakness. Its agency, too, has always 
‘been strong and effective. The number of its principal and 
ranch stations in Bengal is 12, with 51 Christian agents, in- 
cluding 4 ordained European missionaries; an average attend- 
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ance of upwards of 8,000 scholars, male and female, Two 
ordiined native evangelists are employed, and 5 agents are 
engaged in vernacular preaching in the Mofussil, or in ‘the 
country.’ Now, the number of converts since the beginning of 
the mission until the present year has been 206. Not one, 
ua far es L can discover, is reported for last year. As to 
ordained missionaries, three only have been contributed by the 
institution since its commencement. The same general results 
have been obtained from the institution at Madras and Bombay, 
hitherto conducted by as able, accomplished, and devoted mis- 
sionaries as have laboured in India. The names of the late John 
Anderson, of Madras, and of the venorable and learned Dr. Wilson, 
of Bombay, whom God bas spared to labour, will ever be asao- 
ciated with the history of missions in India. 

“Looking only to such results as can be expressed by mere 
statistics, those I have given may possibly be recognised as 
Proofs of failure by one ignorant of India, or comparing them 
‘with those gathered from other fields of missionary labour. I 
might, however, easily show the value of those results, and defend 
them from the charge of insignificance, by showing the quality and 
influence of the converts who form the native churches connected 
with that mission and with other mission schools in India, and 
thus prove the greatness of the victory by the difficulty of the 
battle, and the strength and importance of the position which it has 
thus secured with reference to the final conquest of the land; or 
I might even compare the number of those converts with the 
number of missionaries employed, as proving a success equal to 
that of any other mission in similar circumstances. But putting 
aside these and many other elements of a success which, in my 
opinion, is unquestionable and remarkable, even as tested by 
statistics, I could most conscientiously defend it on a lower but 
sufficiently solid and hopeful ground. Were its work confined to 
the walls of the institution, and had it as yet never made a aingle 
convert, would it, I ask, in this case, however painful and dis- 
‘appointing it might be to the ardent and hopeful missionary or to 
the Church, be unworthy of our continued confidence and un- 
faltoring support? JI can anticipate but one reply by those who 
have at all comprehended the actual condition of Hindoo society, 
even as I have tried to describe it, and the nature and difficulty of 
the work to be done before its heathenism can be given up, and a 
genuine living Christianity substituted in its place, For realise if 
you can what the offect must be, as preparing the’way for Christ- 
ianity, of thousands of youth nearly every year sent forth into 
sosiety to oceupy positions of trust and infiuence from ail the 
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mission schools in India; not a few of their pupils truly con- 
verted to God, and all well instructed in Ch: ity, in its ovi- 
ences, facts, and moral teaching ; the minds of all considerably 
enlightened, their knowledge and means of knowledgo vastly 
increased, aud their whole moral tone and feelings changed nud 
elevated! Iam compelled to reiterate tho idea that the work thus 
done by tho mission school ix not the taking down brick hero or 
therd from the beleaguored walt, but that of sapping it from below, 
until, like the walls of Jericho, and by the same Almiglity power, 
though differently applied, it falls in ono gront ruin to the ground ; 
while at the same time it is proparing tho ground, digging thy 
foundations, and gathering muterials for building up a new living 
temple to the Lord. 

“In regard to the mising up of a native ministry, that too may 
be pronounced a failure, if thoso who bave beon ordained ary 
counted merely and not weighed. But that the different mission 
achoolg in Indin Aare raised from among their converts a most 
intelligent, educated, uud respected body of native clergy, cannot 
be denicd. I remember a hizh caste native gentleman uf wealth 
and education spenking of one of those clorgy, and suying ta me, 
‘that is a man whose acquaintance you should, if possible, muke, 
Ho was of my caste, and became a Christian; but he is a learned 
and thoroughly sincero snan, and peoplo hero honour hin.’ This 
said much for both indoo and Christian. Nor do 1 think such 
eases so raro ag people at homa or abroad aro upt to imagine. 
It is, no doubt, greatly to Le desired, that wo had many moro such 
men—hundreds, or even thousands, instead of a few dozen or 80; 
but the difficulties are at present great, not only in finding the 
right kind of men, but, when found, in supporting them where ux 
yet no congregations it, and in inducing them to be tho sub- 
ordinates of forcign missionaries with comparatively smull sularien, 
when so many better paid 2nd moro independent positivus can bo 
found in other departments of Jalour. For while there aro inany 
cases of unselfish and disinterested Jabour among native yaulors, 
yet the domands of others for ‘pay and power’ make the question 
of native pastors in towns cimDurrassing at times to tho Lome 
Churches. But, in spite of those difficulties, good men huve Lec 
and aro being ordained, aud we can at present sec uo more likely 
source of obtaining themi, for thu cities at least, han by our mis- 
sionary educational institutions. oforo closing this purt of my 
subject and proceeding to oficr o few practical sugyestions us to 
presont duties with reference to our Missions, permit me to repeat a 
conviction which I stated ut our great missionary meeting at Cal- 
entta ag to our keeping steadily beforo the mind of the Churches 
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at home and abroad the vast importance of a native Church being 
organized in India. By native Church I do not certainly mean 
—what, in present circumstances, we thankfully accept—native 
Churches in ecclesiastical connection with the different Enropean 
and American missions. It surely cannot be desired by any 
intelligent Christian. I might use stronger language, and assert 
that it ought not to be tolerated by any reasonable man, unless 
proved to be unavoidable, that our several Churches should re- 
Produce, in order to perpetuate in the new world of a Christian- 
ized India, those forms and symbols which in the old world have 
become marks, not of our union as Christians, but of our disunion 
ae pects, We may not, indeed, be responsible for these divisions 
in the Church which have come down to us from the past. We 
did not make them, nor can we now, perhaps, unmake them. We 
find ourselves born into some one of them, and so we accept of it, 
and ‘make the most of it as the best we can got in the whole 
circumstences in which we are placed. But must we establish 
these different organizations in India? Is each part to be made 
to represent the whole? Is the grand army to remain broken up 
into separate divisions, each to recruit to its own standard, and to 
invite the Hindoos to wear our respective uniforms, adopt our 
respective Shibboleths, learn and repeat our respective war cries, 
and even make caste marks of our wounds and scars, which to us 
are but the sad mementoes of old battles? Or, to drop all mets- 
phors, shall Christian converts in India be necessarily grouped 
and stereotyped into Episcopal Churches, Presbyterian Churches, 
Latheran Churches, Methodist Churches, Baptist Churches, or 
Independent Churches, and adopt as their respective creeds the 
Confession of Faith, the Thirty-nine Articles, or some other 
formula approved of by our forefathers, and the separating sign 
of some British or American sect? Whether any Church seriously 
entertains this design I know not, though I suspect it of some, 
and I feol assured that it will be realised in part, as conversions 
increase by means of foreign missions, and be at last perpetuated, 
anless it ig-now carefully guarded aguinst by every opportunity 
being watched and taken advantage of to propagate a different 
idea, and to rear up an independent and all-inclusive native Indian 
Church. By such a Church I mean one which shall be organized 
and governed by the natives themselves, as far as possible, inde- 
pendently of us. We could of course claim, as Christians and 
fellow subjects, to be recognised as brethren, and to be received 
among its members, or, if it should so please both parties, serve 
among its ministers, and rejoice always to be its best friends and 
generous supporters. In all this we would only have them to 
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do to us ag we should feel bound to do to them. Such a Church 
might, as taught by experience, mould its outward form of govorn- 
ment and worship according to its inner wants ond outward ciroum- 
stances, guided by history and by tho teaching and spirit of Christ- 
ianity. Its creed—for no Christian socicty can exist without somo 
known and professed belicfs—would include those truths which 
had been confessed by the Catholic Church of Christ since the 
first; and, as necessary to its vory existence as a Chureh it would 
recognise the supreme authority of Jesus Christ and ILis apustlen, 
It would also have, like the wholo Church, its Lord's-day for public 
worship, and the Sacraments of Baptinm, and the Lord's Suppor. 
Thus might a new tomple bo reared on the plains of India wulike 
perhaps any to be seen in our western lands, yot with all our 
goodly stones built up in its fubric, and with all our spiritual 
worship within ite walls of tho one living und tre God, Muther, 
Son and Holy Spirit. A Church like this would, from ite very 
nationality, attract many » man who docs not wish to bo ranked 
among the adberents of Mission Churches. lt would dispose, 
also, of many difficulties inseparable from our position, whulbor 
regurding baptism or the selection and support of a native ministry. 
And, finally, it would give amplo scopo, for many a year to come, 
for all the sid and efforts which our home Churches and Missionaries 
could afford by sehools and colleges, personal labour, and alu by 
money contributions, to establish, strengthen, and extend it. 

« Moreovor, it seoms to mo that India affords varied and romurke 
able elements for contributing many varied gifts and talents to 
anch a Chureh as this. The simplo peasant and scholarly pundit, 
tho speculative mystic or sclf-torturing devotee, the peaceful Suuth- 
man and the manly North-man ; the weak Hindoo who clinga to 
others of his casto for strongth, and the strong nboriginey whe love 
their individuality and independence ;—one and ull poxess a 
power which could iind its place of rest and blessing in the faith 
of Christ and in followship with one another through Him. ‘Tho 
incarnate but anscen Christ, the Divine yot human brother, would 
dethrone every idol ; God's word be substituted fur the Puranas 5 
Christian Lrothcrhood for caste; and the poace of God, insteud of 
these and overy weary rito and empty coremony, would satisfy the 
heart. Such is my ideal, which 1 hope and believe will one day 
become real in India, The day, indced, scoms to be far off when 
‘the Church of Indis,’ worthy of the country, shall occupy its 
place within what may then be the Christendom of the world. A 
period of chaos may intervene ere it is croated; and after that, 
how many days fall of change ond of strange revolutions, with 
their ‘evenings’ and ‘mornings,’ may snecced, cre it enjoys wu 
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Sabbath rest of holiness and peace! But yet that Church must be, 
if India is ever to become one, or a nation in any true eente of the 
word. For union, strength, and real progress can never hence- 
forth in this world’s history either result from or coalesce with 
Mobammedanism or Hindooism, far less with the cold and heartless 
abstractions of an atheistic philosophy. Hence English govern- 
ment, by physical force and moral power, must, with a firm and 
‘unswerving grasp, hold the broken fragments of the Indian races 
together, until they are united from within by Christianity into a 
living organism, which can then, and then only, dispense with the 
force without. The wild olive must be grafted into the ‘ root and 
fatness‘ of the good olive-tree of the Church of Christ; and while 
the living union is being formed, and until the living sap begins to 
flow from the root to every branch, English power must firmly bind 
and hold the parts together. Our hopes of an Indian nation are 
bound up with our hopes of an Indian Church; and it is a high 
privilege for uz to be able to help on this consummation. The West. 
‘thus gives back to the East the riches which it has from the East re- 
ceived, to be returned again, I doubt not, with interest to ourselves. 
“ But when shall there be a resurrection in this great valley sf 
death ? When shall these dry bones live? Lord, Thou knowes., 
with whom one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day! Let us have faith and patience. There may at 
first be but a noise and » shaking, and then the bones of the poor 
broken-up and disjointed skeletons of humanity may come 
together, and after » while sinews and flesh may cover them, and 
yet no breath be in them! But these proparatory processes are 
not in vain. A resurréction-day of life and power will dawn in 
the fulness of time, and the Lord of Life will raise up prophets, 
it may be from among the poople of India, who will meekly and 
obediently prophesy as the Lord commands them ; and then the 
glorious result will be witnessed from heaven and earth which we 
have all prayed and laboured and longed for; the Spirit of Life 
will come, and theso dead bodies will live and stand on their foot 
an exceeding great army! ‘1 beheld, and lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands; and cried 
‘with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb.’ ‘Amen: Blessing, and glory, 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and hononr, and power, and 
might, be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen.’ 
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